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A Happy Radio Family 


ADIO brings every farm home close to the heart of the great 
world. That is why every farm home today has its highly 


Receiving Set shown in Living Room above is 


TYPE 215 


Remarkable for range, clarity, mellowness. 
Six tubes, built-in Music Master Reproducer. 
Beautiful mahogany cabinet and table. Stor- 
age battery compartment concealing both 


battery and charger. 
Without equipment ° ° ° $2 15 








TYPE 60 


Five tubes. Special Music Master design. 
Full, round, natural tone. Three selectors 


for precise tuning. 
Without equipment . ° ° ° $60 


Canadian Prices Slightly Higher 


USIC 


RADIO 





? 


prized radio set or plans some day to have one. For Radio helps 
mightily to make happy farm homes and contented families. 


MuSIC MASTER Receivers bring in important news, market 
reports, weather forecasts and Agricultural Department discus- 
sions for Father—dress hints, household economics and home 
helps from the State University for Mother—and a wealth of 
entertainment for everyone in the family. On Sundays, the 
MUSIC MASTER Household attends its favorite Church service 
while sitting comfortably at home. 

MUSIC MASTER Receivers assure radio reception equal to the 
quality of reproduction made famous by MUSIC MASTER Re- 
producer, the Musical Instrument of Radio, which is today the 
world-standard of excellence for “loud speakers”. MUSIC MASTER 
Receivers bring together in one superb ensemble the successful 
features of standardized reception and the proved principles 
of MUSIC MASTER sound reproduction. 


Ask us for the name of the authorized MUSIC MASTER 
Dealer in your neighborhood. See MUSIC MASTER— 
hear — compare — before you buy any radio set. 


{Music Saster Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


CHICAGO 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


A few years ago one of my good friends 
remembered me on Christmas by giving 
me a subscription to a publication which 
was a 
since that time he has renewed my sub- 
scription a I do not know of any Christ- 
mas remembrance I have ever received 
that gave me more real satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
true spirit of Christmas giving is not 
found in the giving of costly gifts, but 
rather in the spirit of remembrance. With 
that thought in mind, I cannot think of 
any remembrance which better serves the 





purpose than a subscription to a publica-| a Farm 


tion that the recipient 1s certain to vn gf 
It is not merely a remembrance whic 
soon used up or put aside, but is a remem- 


F 
brance each time that a new issue arrives ; 


thruout the entire year. What could be 
better than extending thru twelve whole 
months the Christmas spirit of doing some- 
thing for others. 

So many of our readers have written 
about the definite, practical help they 
have received from Successful Farming 
and what its monthly visits mean in their 
homes, that I am confident it would be 
a most welcome Christmas remembrance 
to their farm friends. 

We are going to do our best to make the 
twelve issues of Successful Farming which 
will appear in 1926 the best twelve issues 
that we have ever published. Already we 
have plans under way for some extremely 
helpful and interesting features and we 
expect to arrange for others. There will 
be no radical changes, but an earnest 
effort to strengthen each department in 
any way that will make it more helpful. 

As you read this fine December number, 
just ask yourself if there are not a number 
of your good farm friends whom you 
want to remember at Christmas time, 
and whom you know would enjoy it. A 
year’s subscription, which costs but little 
more than a fancy greeting card, will bring 
a remembrance to a friend, not onl once, 
but twelve times thruout the year. not 
forget also that we are ready and anxious 
to serve readers at all times thru our 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau or any 
of the other departments of our institution. 
A letter or postcard is all that is necessary 
to obtain this service. 


—_— SR 


At this holiday and Christmas season I 
want to extend the most sincere best wishes 
of Successful Farming to each ard every 
reader and a sincere hope that it may be 
for you a most happy season and that the 
coming year may bring you a goodly 
measure of the things which for 
happiness and contentment.—Editor. . 
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PROMOTING GOODWILL 
Two thousand years ago the Man of 
Galilee uttered the great slogan of the 
Mies.” “Peace on Earth; Goodwill Toward 





rene | Christmas it penetrates with 
renewed force to the most remote corners 
men and nations 
together, renewing faith and hope. 

Next to the Church, there is perhaps 
no greater force for national hy inter- 
national unity than modern advertising. 
Its fundamental purpose is to promote 


7 | goodwill toward men and merchandise; to 


increase understanding; to build con- 
fidence on which satisfactory personal and 
business relations rest. 

Psychologists tell us that it is human 
nature to be suspicious of persons or 
products we know little or nothing about. 

Naturally, then, the more we know 
about firms and products, the more good- 
will we have toward them. Advertising i 
the most rapid and economical method of 
spreading information—of informing the 
millions regarding the policies of the firm 


40\}and the merit of the goods it makes. 
40 | Advertising is the greatest force in modern 


business for building goodwill. 

And even the largest firms usually con- 
sider goodwill the most pool ate’, asset 
they possess. 

When an unknown man moves into 
your community, isn’t it true that he must 
establish himself by right conduct and 
fair dealing over a considerable period? In 
other words, the neighbors are merely 


|| willing to be shown. 


But when a man comes who has been 
president of the farm bureau or otherwise 
acquired a reputation, he is immediately 
accepted. It’s the old story of ee hav- 
ing confidence in men and things they 
know about. 

We are largely creatures of habit. If we 
act this way toward people, we naturall 
act the same way toward products. Well- 
known brands are readily accepted every- 


851 where, because eB a reputation— 


people know just what to expect of them, 


whether purchased in Maine, Iowa or 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We belie 
tisement in Successful 
homes of our friends. 


ve in honesty in advertising. 
juccessful Farming is an 


Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a by aes 
person to 3 bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many th 





Guarantee.—If you p ‘arming 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is n 
as represented in the advertisement, we 
it you mentioned Successful Farming when you 
d guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


urchase any article advertised in Successful F: 
we guarantee that your money 
ordered the article. We do not 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1 gble in advance. One year for 25 any error is 
+ subscribers —4 countries renewals always sign your 


cents. Single outa, 5 cents. Rates to 


is sold to ever subscriber, without ‘exception, strictl 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say So 
for your subscription will be cheerfully ret 


——— a ty date on the address iabel of each pega shows = time to which 


the subscri paid and is the subscriber's receipt 


he paper 
including t yt y of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the label is 
not changed upop paper after payment of subscription, or if 


receipt of the second 


in Canada, other f 
and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 


the money you have paid 


on & guarantee of satis- or 


i Set te ond 
This issue ia co 





noticed, subscriber 


ter. § 
ange in Address.—W hen 
be sure to give their eee Soe es 


changed. 
ee ee & anes. ed 


will confer a favor by notifying ws. 
order exactly as the name appears on SsMitons ia 


cond: 
ordert bangs in address, subscribers should 
her prose . otherwise the addresa 


isa — of importance both to you and to us. 
vertising rates will be sent pee an — 
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Plowing Contest Results 
NY 


Wheatland, ll.—47th Annual Contest 


Farmer's Clase 
Driver 


ist —Walter Erickson e Fordson 
2nd—William Bermes « Fordson 


Boy’s Class 
ist —Forest George - «= Fordson 
2nd—George Susemiehl + Fordson 
Manufacturers Clase 


HE plowing records made by Ist —Glen Wright - + Fordson 
Fordson owners at this year’s 


three big national plowing contests 






Big Rock, Il.—30th Annual Contest 








atigemety 






























, vy at Wheatland, Ill, Big Rock, IIL, dl wh suena “—e, aE 
and Pilot-Rock, Iowa are significant. and—Richard Willieme = oerdeco 
. ¥ 3rd—Lester Allen - += + Fordson 
In each case it was an outstanding Bei/e Cle 
victory for the Fordson—the lightest ist—George Susemiehl - Fordson 
and lowest priced tractor entered. 2nd—Archie Williams - Fordsca 
Performance such as this, in ordinary 7 ae Clase a 
° ° h . . 
use as well as in contest, is a good acm oe > ~<A 
reason why there are more than a 3rd—Walter Corniels * Fordson 
half million Fordson owners today. 
Pilot-Reck, lowa—18th Annual Contest 
You can benefit by the purchase of Se ee es 
a Fordson now, It’s adaptability to st—Henning Nelson + Fordson 
all kinds of work, whether belt or The 1925 Sweepstakes Champloncship=4 
drawbar,makes it a good year round ee Tein Wien de Potne 
profit paying investment. — 
Any Authorized Ford Dealer can advise 





you regarding finance plans, enabling 
you to pay for your Fordson over 
@ period of two years if necessary. 


Fora Otlor Om fiany. F. O. B. Detroit 
tfc tor-'Go Fenders and Pulley extra 


Fordson 
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THE COUNTRY ROAD 


I wonder if down the country road 
There will come the longed-for son, 

Or shall mother carry a heavy load 
In her heart for the absent one? 


I wonder if down this fine highway 
The daughter will return 

To gladden all hearts on the holiday 
When Christmas candles burn. 


It has brought many home for Christmas, 
And many are on their way. 
I wonder, you wonder, and they wonder 
How any could stay away. 
nate —Alson Secor. 
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“ They callit the entertainment corner 
-but it’s my business office” 


‘For once,” writes the owner of 160 acres in Sioux County, Iowa, 
“the farmer comes out on top! He gets twice as much out of his radio 
as the culy dweller. 


“After -being cooped in an office or factory all day, the city man 
goes home and gets entertainment from his radio. But that is only 
half of what our Crosley gives us. 


“We get exactly the same concerts and opera stars; exactly the 
same ringside seats at all the big sporting events. But in addition 
to giving us an entertainment corner, our Crosley has become about 
the most important piece of farm equipment I own. 


“Thanks to broadcast market reports, I know what prices to expect for 
my corn, wheat and beef and when tosell-to get the biggest return out 
of my work and investment. Frost warnings and weather reports; 

crop conditions; lectures by professors at the agricultural school; uni- 
versity extension courses for the family—why, I can go on for pages! 


‘Radio is a wonderful thing for its entertainment possibilities alone. 
But the farmer who doesn’t own a radio and use it for business 
purposes must be the man who can and won’t buy an automobile 
or vote for good roads in his district.” 

> . * * 


For the farmer it is no longer what radio to buy but which Crosley set 
best meets his preference. Over 40% of the hundreds of thousands 
of Crosleys in use are in use on the farm—giving Crosley a stronger 
farm endorsement, probably, than any other radio manufacturer. 


Crosley manufactures a complete line of radios ranging in price from 
$9.75 to $60.00. Each set emb dies the principles of design and manu- 
facture that have made Crostey sets famous for clear reception and 
simple, satisfactory operation. Each is priced for big value, reflect- 
ing the savings of Croslev’s tremendous production which is known 
the world over. 

There is an authorized Crosley dealer in a near-by town. Write department 35 for 


his name and our illustrated catalogue. Have him help you select the Crosley for 
your entertainment corner and give you expert advice on its p:oper installation. 


THE CROSLEY RADIOCORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Owning and operating WLW, first remote control super-power broadcasting station 


Crosley manufacturers receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong U. San No. 1,113,149 
°, 


and priced from $9.75 to $60.00 without accessories. Add 10% to all prices west of the Rocky Mountains 


BETTER+ COSTS LESS 


Crosley 2-Tube51 Regular 


This effictent Uttle set uses any 
make of tubes. Nearby stations 
on loud speaker, long range 


head | Now $14.75 


Crosley 3-Tube 52 Regular 


For a less expensive S-tubde set the 
Crosley 62 Regular cannot be 


at ne Now $25.00 


Crosley Pup 


A wine long range 
Crosley receiving set. Easy 


The Crosley Musicone 
reproduces the full tonal 
qualities of music and 
votce without distortion. It 
és rapidly replacing other 
sypes of lo speakers 


low” , §Now14.75 


Sor the Entertainment Corner 
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Where There’s a Will There’s a Way 


Altho Blind, Doerschlag Can See a Long Way 


By SAM PICKARD 


N obscure corners of the earth, tucked in by the common- 
place duties of life, many a hero is battling against 
great odds, “unwept, unhonored and unsung.”’ Such 
men are likely.to receive recognition long after the grass 
has grown green above the churchyard mound, but 
fortunately a few are suddenly discovered by 
someone more observant than the rest of 


our drowsy populace and are brought into 4 x 








Doerschlag does the chores 


the public gaze. In the shadows of the capitol of Kansas 
one mile west of the Golden Belt Highway, dwells a man of 
this heroic type who is not only succeeding ‘but excelling 
in a remarkable way. 

As he goes about his daily tasks in his usual farm attire, 
with a torn hat shading his thin face, one sees little out of 
the ordinary about this man except that he carries with 
him a heavy cane which he keeps tapping on the ground in 
front of him. 

O. E. Doerschlag has been groping in darkness since 1919. 
His responsibilities since that time have been tremendous. 
Fortune seemed to turn her face from him and leave him to 
the mercies of human ills and mortal suffering. His wife and 
helpmate was taken to a sanatorium shortly before he 
became totally blind and the sightless husband from that 
time till the present has had the full care of a crippled 
daughter, other small children, 240 acres of land, 14 pure- 
hoot dairy cows and other livestock. 

“Tt’s the boy who did it,” replied Mr. Doerschlag when 
asked how it was humanly possible for him to manage 
— duties and keep his dependent little family to- 
gether. ; 

The boy is Jurl Doerschlag, a sturdy lad in his early teens. 
Doubtless he has inherited his* father’s perseverance and 
courage for, when the crisis came, the lad played a man’s 
part. He was only a youngster but he took his responsibility 





with great seriousness. When other boys of his age were 
playing marbles, Jurl was cultivating corn, making hay and 
putting up silage, besides teaching his blind father to see 
thru his child’s eyes. 

Jurl said to his father, “Dad, you are just as good 
a farmer as ever. You just tell me what to do 

and we'll make it go.’’ 
a The situation was unusual and difficult 





A regular night and morning job 


but the father and son were equal to their tasks. Early 
rising, late hours and hard labor made up each day’s exist- 
ence. Only a little money found its way into the family 
= during the first few years after the war but the two 

ept their shoulders and heads together and gradually made 
the farm pay. 

Being more than an ordinary man, Mr. Doerschlag has 
never been content with the old, ordinary methods of farm- 
ing. He insists on keeping purebred livestock and its value 
can be appreciated when one discovers that none of his 
calves are vealed but are all sold for bulls. All his farm prac- 
tices are strictly up-to-date thru close cooperation with the 
county agent and, because of the excellent condition of his 
farm, the agent holds one or more demonstrations there 
each year. This year it was a worm-free litter demonstration 
which attracted the farmers of his community. 

Tho blind, he can visualize the things which will con- 
tinually improve his farm. Somehow he found time and 
money this fall to put a concrete floor in the barn which 
houses his purebred Holsteins. 

“Those cows are worth the best care they can get,” he 
says. “They give me about 50 gallons of milk each day, 
making the weekly milk check average $55. Yes, I milk 
them all myself.” 

Another proof of his foresightedness is the row of young 
elms along the drive. He knew (Continued on page 34 


The Doerschlag farmstead is not pretentious but is a real home 
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FARMERS’ OVERHEAD 


HE farmer is a producer. He changes the elements of 

nature into the raw materials that manufacturers use. 
Only in certain fruits and vegetables does he produce the 
finished products used by the ultimate consumers. 

The manufacturer takes the raw products of fields and 
mines and forests and makes them into finished products. 
His overhead expense is large in materials, labor and sales 
force. If he can increase his sales.he can easily increase his 
output by buying more materials and hiring more help. If 
his sales decrease he reduces his overhead expense by hiring 
fewer men and buying less material. His salesmen are 
scouts, feeling out the future. He manufactures on orders 
for future delivery. His risks are reduced to a minimum. 

Is the farmer similarly situated? Can he control his 
overhead and live within the possibilities of the consuming 
market? His overhead consists of invested capital in land, 
in material such as seed, fertilizer and implements, and in 
labor. His labor is usually supplied by his own family for a 
greater part of the year. This is enhanced by some hired 
labor in season, and some exchange labor among the my 
bors. He has no sales force. Wherein can he reduce hi 
overhead? To a slight degree by hiring less labor. 

Does he know months in advance whether he can sell his 


corn, wheat, oats, hogs, cotton, cattle, butter, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, wool or what not at a profit or at all? He does 


not. He plants in faith, lives in hope, and toils on in expecta- 
tion of making good sales, and of having something to sell. 
The factory may be shut down by strikes, in which case the 
sales contracts are subject to strikes, or the factory may burn 
down. The farm may be swept by hail, wind, flood, or 
crops destroyed by frost, insects or disease. The hazards of 
production are no worse than the hazards of marketing. 
Yet thru it all the overhead remains about the same on the 
farm, and cannot be changed. Nor can the farmer reduce 
his overhead by reducing his acreage of certain crops. He 
cannot shrink his farm, therefore his prime object is produc- 
tion. If he ceases to produce he ceases to make a living. If he 
reduces acreage on one crop he must increase it on some 
other, and without knowledge that thousands of other farm- 
ers are doing the same thing for the same reason, to the final 
detriment of prices for the substituted crops. 

Being thus unable to very materially control his overhead 
expense in its relation to future markets, the only thing he 
can do is to produce as much out of the overhead involved 
as he can, and thru the various marketing machinery of his 
own creation do his best to get a fair price for his products. 
Only a few can successfully play the one-crop game. The 
rest must depend largely upon diversified production with a 
fixed plan which they adhere to regardless of changes in 
market prices. We believe the salvation of agriculture lies in 
steadying production by sticking to a definite plan. 


NOG’N GROOT STOOT 

HICH is the South African Dutch for “Another Great 
Push.”’ Die Boere Koerant, or The Farmer’s Gazette 
of August 25, 1925, gives nearly a page to a discussion of 
the great “push,” or drive, for a cooperative corn growers’ 

association to fight for cost of production plus a profit. 
“Realizing that the growth of the maize industry was 
such that an effort would have to be made sooner or later 
to link up all growers into one huge cooperative concern, 
and thus ensure a return for the crop that would show a 
profit after the costs of production had been met, and to 
stabilize the markets,” the farmers of South Africa put on 
a regular Iowa corn growers’ drive for membership so as to 
control the situation. A large cartoon in this Pretoria 


Gazette shows a progressive farmer pushing with a big 
ear of corn the unprogressive farmer into a cooperative 
shelter 

We give this glimpse of another part of the world to 
show that the cornbelt farmer is not the only one who deems 
it necessary to organize in order to have some say as to 
market price of corn. 








ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 


‘THE investigation of the problem of giving farmers 
electric service from service lines is moving slowly, 
steadily onward. Seventeen states have what might be 
termed experiment projects in farm electricity. In four or 
five years there will be definite knowledge of this problem. 

At present it is not known what farm devices, implements 
or machines can operate economically on electric power. It 
is not known what amount of electric energy the farmers 
will use if it is made available to them for many uses. It is 
not known what changes may be necesary in devices using 
electric current so as to fit farm conditions. ‘That is why 
these experiments are being made. Every device and motor 
is being metered to collect data as to current used, time of 
use, variation in power needed, etc. When all these things 
are known, when special farm machinery has been made to 
use electricity, then the service lines will be able to make 
farm rates that farmers can afford and the farmers will be 
able to install equipment intelligently. 

Electricity is being installed at a rapid rate, both by 
individual plants and line service because it means so much 
in better lighting and modern living on the farms. Women 
who have lights, sweepers, electric irons and washers, 
refrigerators, incubators, etc., would not give them up for 
anything. Men who have electric motors to do their pump- 
ing, grinding, milking, etc., feel the same way about it. 
Nothing can prevent a quite general use of electricity on the 
farms, now that so many hundreds of thousands are using it, 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


TH government has dumped many millions of dollars 

into so-called river improvement that did not materially, 
and surely net permanently, improve them for navigation 
purposes. In the past the river and harbor bill was a log- 
rolling, pork-barrel proposition that became a national 
scandal. It has pol as such, perhaps, but the government 
is still digging away at the sand bars in the rivers, and the 
sand bars, like weeds, always return. 

River improvement has a greater significance than merely 
as part of our inland transportation system. Those who have 
lived along the banks of any stream know how destructive 
a flood may be one or more times in a generation. There are 
streams which go on a rampage with great frequency. In 
the western part of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas where the river beds may be dry in summer, and 
where you would think a rain would be absorbed by the 

cel earth, these rivers become raging torrents after a 

eavy rain, rising with such rapidity and moving with such 
force that nothing in their paths can escape destruction. 
An engineer has said that a cubic mile of earth is moved 
down by the waters of the Missouri river every year. 

This river has no fixed location. It sweeps away farms and 
forests, and piles up acres of dirt elsewhere. River improve- 
ment means flood control. Oklahoma has undertaken to ime 
pound its flood waters in lakes all over the state so that they 
ean flow gradually and without destruction. It is at the 
heads of rivers that much work must be done before they 
can be controlled below or made navigable. 

This is a government matter because rivers are interstate. 
It is unfair that the state of Louisiana should bear the cost of 
levees all along the banks of the Mississippi river in order to 
protect millions of acres that lie below the level of the river. 
It is unfair that the state of Missouri should have to kee 
the sand bars out of the river bed in that state when the soil 
comes from Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa or farther up. 

It is little use to deepen a channel that may be filled with 
sand or silt in a few hours of flood water. It is of little use 
to attempt to make any river navigable by patchwork. River 
transportation is coming back. We must have flood control. 
When that is accomplished we will have navigable streams 
once more. River transportation will not injure railroad 
transportation. We must have our railways. It is up to them 
to work with, not against, the improvement of our inland 

waterways. They suffer great loss in washed-out bridges 
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and flooded tracks. They are vitally interested in flood 
control. They will have all the freight they are entitled 
to even if river transportation becomes a great inland 
system. 

“The Porter bill before cangress would back up the 
750,000,000 already spent on partially completed projects 
with $204,000,000 or such sum as may be required to finish 
these projects already begun or authorized. This sum 
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lawyers to study a more expeditious and just application of 
our multiplying laws. Publie demand has forced the legis- 
lators to cut down expenses of government so as to decrease 
taxes. Colleges and universities were forced out of the rut 
of curricula of former ages to give students a chance to 
study subjects applicable to living needs. In order to reach 
the border land beyond the colleges these schools have 
established extension departments. Some have even under- 














==! would be raised by the sale of bonds, redeemable after ten taken to enlarge their scope by radio classes. 

— years. This sum is sufficient to complete all projects in Churches have been forced to amend creeds and dogmas 
about five years. Either these projects should be completed too musty with age for a scientific and thinking age like 
with speed, or the idea of river control abandoned. Putter- this. Manufacturers have been forced to pay heed to the 

mers ing is useless and a waste of money. saving of by-products. Merchants in order to profit have 

wly, Se been forced to give exact measure and save the fraction of 
it be THE NEW GENERATION a cent in freight or otherwise. 

ur or WE are living in a fast age. Parents have to go some to In order to profit by some of the economies as does big 

lem. keep up with the children in acquiring scientific knowl- business the farmers have had to cooperate. Necessity 

sents edge. Youth, always adventurous by nature, just absorbs made us build hard-surfaced roads for the automobile, the 

- It the new discoveries like a blotter absorbs ink. This young bus and truck. Necessity has brought the nations of the 

“p generation hungers for the new things of discovery and in- earth together for their mutual safety. 

st is vention. No class in school is so popular with the boys as Many efforts to better humanity or parts of it are abortive 

whe the class that teaches them how to make things, and the _ because necessity has not forced us to accept a change. New 

why same is true with the girls. laws not urgently needed, new organizations not required, 

otor While a generation back to be well schooled meant to new reforms backed only by a few idealists will not be a 

B of have passed the tests in the elementary or foundation success. Let those who are impatient realize that we will 

Ings studies, the student of today get what we need when we really 

e fo must apply these and many other need it. 

7 studies to the problems of every- —_—_———- 

be day life. The schools of today OUR COVER PAGE YOUR TIME 
a develop research. The student of Off to the country churchyard BACH individual has twenty- 

; today is a living question mark. The rural people go four hours of time each day 
aca He wants to know how, why, Where all but th 1 f the church bell of life. And yet we only really 
en where and when, always inquiring = arn ab heater aa aie ace have the present moment. We 
rhe into the ning present and the s muffied by recent snow. never again can use time that is 
—~ future, caring little for the dead They go in the old-time cutter, past. We have never been able 
} past. Th on th d to reach out a seccnd into the 
it » iF ey go in the modern car, : 

° Now then, what about the r h Chri ‘ future. But we may speculate on 
‘he relation between parents and o exchange a Christmas greeting twenty-four hours each day as if 
it. children? bp ae parents have With neighbors near and far. it were already ours. 

been “up and coming”’ so as to be . . What you have today depends 

as well read as the children, the os Fe a pos eure on how col have used Mo.» nc 
= children naturally discover that r eeUrues Oy trucn.er Cam in the journey thus far. It may 
) it is no use to ask father or Or clanging of noisy street cars only take a moment to learn a 
~f , mother questions they cannot They join in the Christmas refrain. new thing. It may take long, 
14 answer them. Some discover that —Alson Secor. weary years. Your knowledge 
~j their parents are just bluffing— is an accumulation of experiences 
nt pretending a knowledge they do and facts gathered and digested 
~ not possess. It is a wise parent in your waking hours of each 
, who says as one mother did, ‘““You do it your own way. It twenty-four. You no doubt regret that you have wasted 
) isn’t my way, but you are going to school to learn the right much of your time and opportunities in lazy- or trashy 
. way.” That mother has the respect of her girls who know reading. The brain can be trained so it is hungry for 
= thé ‘seience of cooking and house-keeping, for she is knowledge. The child brain wants to know. The adult 
- honest enough to confess that they know more of such brain often fears knowledge and shuts it out. 
: things than she. When it comes to the philosophy of life, The excuse, “I haven’t time,” is no excuse at all. You 
1 based upon experience that has been hers, the children in have time to do what you want to do. 
Fi turn take lessons from her. It is a scientific fact that we do what we want to do. We 
: It is natural for a child just reaching puberty to feel may not consciously know that we want to do certain things 

a superior knowledge not actually possessed. There isa year but the desire is there somewhere, hence we find time to do 
P or two of arrogance and disloyalty sometimes reaching open them. They who center their desire upon money, or prop- 
, sevolt in the family circle. It is a period for patience, wisdom erty, get wealth. They who center their desire upon leader- 


and cooperation on the part of parents. The children cannot 
become old in experience all at once. The parents must 
become young so as to meet youth and journey together 
over the critical years. It is when child defies parent, and 
parent defies child, that breaks in the family eircle are 
developed. 

These are not unusual times. The very same conditions, 
so far as child temperament is concerned, have puzzled our 
parents and our grand-parents. This is a swifter age, but 
no more perilous than those that have gone before. 


NECESSITY GETS ACTION 


EOPLE seldom do a thing until necessity drives them 

to it. That is a universal condition. It is said that 
necessity is the mother of invention. Necessity is the grand- 
mother of progress. 

The pioneers got along with boats and stage coaches until 
settlers wanted to get far inland from the streams. Then 
railroads pushed forward. Pioneers have cut down the 
forests for clearings. The lumber and newspaper pulp 
industries have devastated the forests until necessity has 
forced conservation upon us. Farmers deplete soil fertility 
until necessity forces rebuilding it by proper cultural 
methods. 

Congested courts, distortion of justice has forced the 


ship get to the front. They who fix their desire upon religion 
get it abundantly. So it is with knowledge. The desire will 
take you to the farm bureau meeting regardless of weather. 
Nothing can keep you from the polls if you really want to 
vote. 

Instead of “I haven’t time” being a real excuse for failure 
to do anything, the real one is “I don’t want to.” You do 
the thing you really want to do, therefore the way each 
twenty-four hours is spent depends upon your desires. The 
systematic person has trained his desires to function in an 
orderly manner. He uses time well. 

You cannot buy or sell time. You can spoil it for another, 
compelling that one to squander it to no purpose or you 
can pool your time with another’s and gain more achieve- 
ment in wealth, knowledge or recreation than if using your 
time alone. The hermit is a miser of time. He keeps it all 
to himself. But he gets nothing out of life. To really live is 
to give. The family, the community, enlarged as you please, 
is cooperative use of time. The community, like the indi- 
vidual, does what it really wants to do, therefore it finds 
time to do it. But that does not necessarily mean that the 
thing desired is worthwhile. 

No individual, no community should be backward in say- 
ing, “I haven’t time” to waste on senseless, useless, or 


harmful endeavor. 
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By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ROM the standpoint of the industry of agriculture, 

the most important development of the month—and 

of many months for that matter—is the agreement 
reached by the leadeys of the cooperative movement in 
America as to what the federal government can do by way 
of legislation to promote and stabilize their business. 

Following a series of conferences between Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine and spokesmen for cooperative organiza- 
tions, representing two million farmers who annually raise 
products valued at two and one-half billion dollars, an 
agreement has been reached on the fundamentals of a bill 
which will become the principal plank in the administra- 
tion’s program for farm legislation in the next session of 
congress. 

The main feature of the agreement is to the effect that a 
division of cooperative marketing be established in the 
department of agriculture to act as a national clearing house 
for the cooperative movement. It was stipulated and it is 
understood that this will not be a regulatory body such as 
was proposed in previous administration measures. Its 
principal function would be to distribute information and 
to act in an advisory and helpful capacity in times of 
emergency. 

This is the only measure on which there is any degree of 
certitude at the present. There are many rumors, however, 
as to other moves that the session may bring. One rumor 
has it that the farm bloc will come back stronger than ever 
and will advocate an export corporation on the lines of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. It is known, however, that President 
Coolidge looks with extreme disfavor on any legislation 
conferring price-fixing authority upon a government agency. 

There is a good deal of talk about the tariff. President 
Coolidge is adverse to any meddling with the structure for 
the present, but it is entirely possible that his hand may be 
forced. For one thing, various interests are airing special 
grievances and the Democratic leaders have already served 
notice that they will force the issue. 

Another matter in which the farmers are vitally interested 
and which is likely to come up is the large question of rail- 
road consolidations. It is entirely probable that the presi- 
dent may give this subject prominence in his message to 
congress, and in that event the question will become a big 
congressional issue before the interstate commerce com- 
mission has had time to reach a decision on the demand of 
the western roads for freight increases. 


What May Be Expected From the Tax Bill 


‘THE prospect: for harmonious action by the Republicans 
and the Democrats on a new revenue bill is better than 
it has been for some time. For one thing, there is no “Mellon 
plan”’—altho, of course, Secretary Mellon has made his 
views known, 

The ways and means committee has completed its hear- 
ings. Everyone has been heard and everyone has demanded 
a pet relief. However, no serious disharmony has developed. 
The gross amount of the reduction is tentatively fixed at 
$300,000,000. Apart from details, the new bill will in all 
probability provide: 

Reduction of the maximum surtax from 40 percent to 20 
percent. 


Reduction of the normal rate on incomes from 2, 4, and © 


6 percent to 1, 3, and 5 percent. 
Elimination of nearly all remaining 


‘e 


nuisance taxes.” 


Repeal of at least part of the excise tax on motor vehicles 
and parts. 

Retention of the federal inheritance tax for six years. 

Repeal of the publicity clause of the last revenue bill. 

If the Democrats bring in an independent program, the 
chief feature of it will be the total exemption of all incomes 
below the five-thousand-dollar class. 


No Agreement On Muscle Shoals 


GEVERAL months ago, after congress had battled over 
the question of Muscle Shoals for years without success, 
President Coolidge appointed a commission to sit down 
quietly and develop a government policy with regard to the 
great nitrate and power project. 

Now it develops that this commission, after an all-summer 
fight, is still as far from reaching an agreement as congress 
was. As this is written, the commission is divided into three 
camps and the president has found it necessary to send its 
members a strong piece of advice urging upon them the 
importance of bringing out a concrete proposition to be 
submitted to congress. 

He said, in so many words, that the country is primarily 
interested in nitrates and fertilizer and much less interested 
in the discussions and the personal viewpoints of the com- 
mission and of congress, for that matter. 


Outlook for Federal Aid Roads 


"Tuese is much talk these days about wisat the East is 
doing by way of paying for the federal aid program of 
the government and there is a very general belief that but 
for the federal aid there would be no great amount of road 
building. 

Now, just what has the government done and what have 
the states done independently? Here are the figures. To 
January 1, 1925, federal funds had contributed to the con- 
struction of 58,948 miles of highway. In the same period, 
and of roads of the same class, states and counties had coni- 
pleted, or had in process of completion, 62,931 miles. 

President Coolidge does not love the federal aid prin- 
ciple. However, he does feel that the government is com- 
mitted to the completion of its program and it may now be 
said that the principal effort of the administration will be 
directed to holding the appropriations down and using 
them for thru main highways. 


Railroads Taking to Gasoline 


Hew important the bus and truck is becoming in the 

national transportation scheme, may be gauged from 
the fact that at the present time 51 steam railroads are 
using motor trucks to handle freight as compared with 33 a 
ear ago. Twenty steam railroads are now using{motor 
usses. 

More extensive use of trucks in the future is indicated by 
replies showing that fifteen roads are studying the possi- 
bilities of transporting freight’ by truck, contemplating 
either installing them for the first time or adding to their 
present truck services. 

That busses will also be used in increasing numbers in the 
near future is forecast by the fact that eighteen railroads 
not now using them are contemplating the auxiliary use of 
busses, Of these, twelve may (Continued on page 81 
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Farming 120 Acres With Three Horses 


A Farm Where Power Is Used Efficiently 


By IRVIN J. 


HE number of acres worked by each horse, according 

to many surveys of actual conditions, is from 18 to 28, 

the latter acreage obtaining only on exceptional farms 
while 18 is nearer the average, taken the country over. 

The factors limiting farm income are man labor efficiency, 





Shotes on alfalfa sown last year 


horse labor efficiency, quality of livestock, size of business 
and “‘thrift.’”” When I commenced on this 120-acre farm, 
which has all but 10 acres under cultivation, I believed it 
possible to operate the entire acreage with three horses, 
thereby securing unusual labor efficiency of both man and 
horse. 

Now and then I read a news dispatch telling of some 
man who is driving ten or twelve horses on one implement. 
To be sure, it is a good newspaper story with its impressive 
mental picture of ten massive grays or blacks hitched to one 
teol. But seriously, when one man is driving ten horses 
even for a few days, it naturally follows that he has a great 
overload of horse power as compared with his man power 
which means that during the greater part of the year, cer- 
tainly when he is husking corn, mowing and planting, he is 
driving two horses or at best 
three, while the other seven are 
loafing in the pasture. From a 
power standpoint, a horse in 
the collar is an asset while a 
horse in the pasture is a liability. pore 

It costs around $100 a year to oA. 


feed a horse and keep up the tence tout” 
carrying charges such as taxes, 

ME : Sweet Clover 
depreciation, interest on the 18A 


investment, insurance, etc., and 






MATHEWS 


days. Allowing $2 a day for the man, this represents a saving 
of $28. In three years, one will pay for his two-row culti- 
vator and have a pretty good tool yet. 

At our hardware stores last spring, two-row cultivators 
cost exactly twice as much as single-row cultivators. A 








The sweet clover shows where the lime ended 


man will not cultivate quite twice as much in a day as with 
a single-row because it takes a little longer to hitch up, a 
little longer to put on the muzzles and perhaps a little longer 
to turn around. And yet, if one studies his horses, always 
turns one way, then puts the slow horse on the inside of the 
turn and the fastest one on the outside, he will cut down the 
time taken in turning. This example will illustrate what I 
mean by saying that the hired hand working the third horse 
will just about pay his wages as compared with the same 
man working two horses. 
There are many advantages of organizing the work around 
a definite horse power unit. We have about three acres 
truck patches and garden and the chance to use the third 
horse for cultivation here comes while the two horses are 
on the corn planter, later when 
they draw the weeder and again 
while the team is threshing. 
And having but three horses on 
a 120-acre farm is quite a contrast 
to having three horses on an 80- 
acre farm or worse yet, four horses 
2 on an 80-acre farm, as is found in 
19. fence <cut) — many cases. “Horse poor” is 
358A quite an expressive term, for the 
A $ man who has two horses more 
= = than he can keep at work is horse 











in the light of this fact, it is 


poor to the extent of $200 a year! 
Think of it, enough to buy and 





my humble opinion that the 

farmer who keeps three horses rw 
going for eight months in the — 
year will have more net cash 2a 8 
on New Year’s day than the ns 
farmer who runs ten horses for Oct 

thirty days and then lets seven 7 : 
of them bale his hay or mow 
his pasture during the balance 
of the year. There are many 
good reasons for gearing a farm to a definite power unit, 
three, four, or five horses. You have the same hitch for all 
the tools, you buy tools suited for your power and the horses 
get accustomed to working together. In our case, we have 
three horses for the two-row cultivator, good loads for the 
manure spreader, extra heavy loads on the wagon. Three 
horses on a sunky plow will accomplish considerable, espe- 
cially if one uses a plow attachment that discs or harrows 
two furrows while one is being plowed. This is the ideal 
time to work up the soil and, in reality, the ground has been 
disced twice when the field is plowed. At present wages paid 
hired help, the extra work done by the third horse will just 
about pay the wages of the help. 

For instance, last summer we had 42 acres of corn, all in 
one field. With the two-row cultivator we cultivated this 
field four times in 16 days. While we could not gauge it by 
our own experience, we tried to judge by what our neighbors 
did and with a one-row cultivator they would get thru 42 
acres four times in 30 days. Here is a difference of fourteen 


























install a furnace or make a good 

payment on that running water system that the wife-is 

entitled to to lighten her work that is unduly heavy, 
even at its lightest. 

I will give here some of the ways in which we rear- 


Ww ranged things so three horses could do the work. 


In the first place, we set out determined to get rid of 
the little ten-acre fields that damned the farm. In these 
days of high prices for fencing, the person who has “small 

fields well fenced”’ is paying quite a price for satisfying his 
fancy. The accompanying diagram will show how we got 
rid of fences to make large fields, thereby cutting down to a 
very appreciable degree what would have been our overhead 
charges in fences and at the same time securing the horse 
and man labor efficiency that goes with larger fields. 

What is now one field was formerly a 10-acre field, an 18- 
acre field and a 16-acre field. We grubbed out 200 rods of 
fence and hedgerows and put it all into one field of approxi- 
mately 44 acres. In a field this size, one doesn’t make many 
rounds in a day but he covers a lot of gound in one round. 
Unless a person has taken close notice of it, it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the time that is consumed in 
turning in small fields. In a two-acre truck patch, by actual 
count, it took half of the time turning. Before this is printed, 
this lot will be sowed to alfalfa to be henned off each. year. 
The time work horses spend rape around is just that 
much time subtracted from their working time. 

To resume, ten or twelve acres out of (Continuedon page 35 
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“Salem—A Going (Ahead) Community 


Where There’s Some One for Every Task 


By C. A. LOVELL 


OR thirty-odd years the church in the Salem community 

of Reno county, Kansas, moved along as an ordinary 

country church of the most ordinary variety. New 
members came into its ranks; old members died and were 
buried in the quiet church- 


in their midst. They may not have seen anything at all, 
Their action may have been an accident, pure and simple, 
The point is that they acted instead of talking, which was 
contrary to the course adopted by most of us. 

Out of their conferences 
on the subject, a com- 





yard. Strangers moved 
into its zone of influence; 
old residents sought out 
new fields in which to 
labor. One pastor after 
another ministered to the 
flock for a time, then de- 
parted, each in his turn. 
When the congregation 
was organized, back about 





1885, the country was 
comparatively new. No 


farmer in the neighbor- 
hood was rich—few if any 
were even prosperous. Sod 
houses were much com- 
moner then than pressed-brick houses are today, and tele- 
phones, electric lights, automobiles and paved highways 
were undreamed-of farm luxuries. 

From the corner where the church stood, it was five miles 








The parsonage at Salem 


to Nickerson, then a railroad division point; and nine miles 
to Sterling, since become the seat of a religious college. 

Salem was, in short, just the kind of community to keep 
an ordinary church in the ordinary class. Many another 
church similarly situated has dwindled away into nothing- 
ness as its members, one by one and family by family, have 
transferred their affiliations and their activity to the bigger 
congregations in nearby towns. 

It is certain that nobody who knew Salem from the early 
nineties until about five years ago ever had any idea that it 
would develop into anything but a little country church of 
the mest commonplace sort. 

Then, near the time when the World War ended, the 
people of Salem caught a vision of greater things that might 
be in store for them. At first it was only a thought, as such 
things always are, and today it is rather difficult to determine 
just who was responsible for its inception. Most Salemites, 
however, are of the opinion that it originated with the man 
who was then their pastor, Rev. W. A. Kinzie by name; and 
because of the love which all feel for him they are willing 
that he shall be given the credit. 

It is still more difficult—impossible, in fact—to learn the 
exact manner in which the thing was first proposed, except 
that it came up during a church business meeting. Someone 
suggested that an agency should be created to take the same 
place in the social and material life of Salem that the church 
occupied in its spiritual life, and there the beginning was 
made 

Probably the Salem folk could see, a little better than 
most of us, some of the outlines of the approaching thunder- 
cloud of after-the-war passions. Perhaps they wanted to do 
something toward softening the blow that it would strike 





Salem community church 


munity organization and 
community fair—the first 
of its kind in the county 
, x pers took form. They 

id not call it a fair, how- 
ever, but a festival. The 
reason is important but it 
plays no part in this 
recital. 

The Salem Community 
Festival Association was 
was created to stand spon- 
sor for the event, and to 
put the new plans into 
execution. This placed the 
matter in the hands of a body which was separate from the 
church itself, while at the same time the church stood in the 
background to lend its moral aid and to keep the thing upon 
an even keel in the spiritual sense. 

I cannot speak with authority about either of the first 
four annual festivals held in this community, but I do know 
something about the fifth, held in October, 1923, because | 
attended it. Some county fairs of my recollection were less 
worthwhile and never in anything smaller than a state fair 
have I seen exhibits and entertainment features that were 
better. 

The effect upon the community has been marvelous. 

In the five-year period since the festival was launched the 
original frame church had been outgrown and superceded 
by a fine brick structure built at a cost of more than $30,000. 
It has its own electric light plant, a heating plant, numerous 
Sunday school rooms, an ample stage, oo a spacious audi- 
torium. It is big enough, and good enough, for any town 
congregation. On behglding it one involuntarily looks 
around to see what other buildings line the “streets,” for 
one forgets they are only country roads until the realization 
is forced home to an unwilling mind. 

Even the building of the structure was made a com- 
munity affair. Home talent, as it were, laid the bricks, but 
not in an amateurish way, for Bob Arnold, who lives “right 
over yonder,” was a bricklayer by profession before he 
became something else. Bob directed the job and did much 
of the actual work himself. 

Shortly before the time of the 1923 festival, Rev. Kinzie 
left the charge to take a congregation in the city of Ottawa, 
Kansas. His going was regretted, and he has been missed, 
but it seems to be a penalty which preachers must pa:’ that 
just as they succeed in one place and weld themselves to the 
heart of their flock they must go to bigger tasks in new 
locations. 

But this is one case where the 





(Continued on page 92 


The old church—now a community house 
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How We Put Water Into Our Farm Home 
Two Water Systems, One Costing $25, the Other $250 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


HEN our grandfathers came westward in their 

prairie schooners searching for farm land suitable 

for homesteading, there was great joy when a spring 
of good water was found. Near this spring the house was 
built. The water supply was the best asset of the place. 

Today one of the best assets of any farm is the water 
supply—if it is a good one. But no longer need we carry 
water from the spring or the well. It may be piped into the 
home, into the barn, into the poultry houses, any place on 
the farm where it is needed. 

It is very important to have a good water supply in the 
home, both for the saving of time and labor and for the 
general health of the family. With an inadequate supply of 
water regular bathing is likely to be neglected and it is 
impossible to have toi- 
lets in the house. To 
the parents rearing a 
family these things 
should mean much; to 
safeguard the children’s 
health by starting them 
right with regular, 
health-giving habits. 

And wealth is not 
necessary to put water 
into the home. In fact, 
I am sure if many 
farmers realized how 
little it would cost they 
would hesitate no long- 
er. There are simple, 
inexpensive ways of 
doing it, say by putting 
a pump in one corner 
of the kitchen so that 
water may be pumped 
from the sell or cistern 
as needed. But this 
can be improved upon 
with little expense as I know from our own experience. 

Qur first water system, put in fifteen years ago, cost $25 
and served its purpose well until we felt able to put in a 
better one. It consisted of a wooden “milk-box”’ on the 
back porch, a 50-gallon pressure tank we bought second- 
hand for $5, one faucet and some pipe. The pressure tank 
was placed in the attic of the kitchen and a three-quarter 
pipe connected with the pump where a windmill furnished 
power. A second pipe, half-inch size, from the bottom of 
this tank ran to one corner of the kitchen over the work- 
table where the faucet was attached. Another three-quarter 
inch pipe ran to the “milk-box” on the porch. Still another 
pipe went thru the roof to give the tank “air” so that all 
of the water could be drawn out thru the faucet. 

The milk-box was ten inches wide and five feet long. An 
overflow pipe was connected six inches above the bottom, 
leading to the stock tank, so that all of the water pumped 
for the livestock went, first, thru the tank in the attic, then 
thru the milk-box and out at the overflow pipe. This gave 
us fresh water all the time and the tank gave a reserve 
supply when the pump was not going. The milk-box was 
our refrigerator, serving as a cooler for milk, butter and 
anything we cared to put in it, using gallon jars and weight- 
ing them when not full to keep them from floating and over- 
turning. 

The only serious disadvantage to this was that it could 
not be used during cold weather. So we added a pipe from 
the tank down thru the kitchen and underground to the 
stock tank. This was used during cold weather and pre- 
vented freezing. It was necessary in carrying out this plan 
to use a larger pipe for the overflow than was used for the 
force pipe from the well. It is obvious that. the same amount 
of water could be forced thru a small pipe that would require 
a larger one to carry it without pressure. Three-quarter inch 
and one-inch pipes were used, galvanized to keep water 
from tasting of the pipes. 

The cost of a job of this kind would depend upon the dis- 
tance of the well from the house and whether a city plumber 
would have to be hired. In most rural communities there is 





“T would place a water system at the head of the list of conveniences” 


some farmer with plumbing tools that may be borrowed and 
the average farmer can install his own water system if 
a simple one like I have described is used. 

A few years later, we felt able to afford a bathroom and a 
kitchen sink. It was necessary to do away with part of the 
original water system, altho the small pressure tank was used 
for a water heater to be attached to the range. A 500- 
gallon pressure tank was purchased and placed in the 
basement and water piped from it to the bathroom and 
kitchen. A septic tank was made and the waste run into it. 
Later, pipes were added, running water to the henhouses 
and to the milkhouse. This water system cost $250 besides 
the bathroom fixtures, but we have long since forgotten the 
cost in the satisfaction it has given us. 

On other farms in 
our community are dif- 
ferent types of water 
systems. One consists 
of an open tank in the 
attic into which water 
is pumped by the wind- 
mill, gravity furnishing 

ressure in kitchen and 

athroom which are 
downstairs. The only 
disadvantage to this is 
that it is harder to keep 
an open tank clean 
than the closed pres- 
sure tank. On another 
farm an elevated tank 
supported by the wind- 
mill tower is used. On 
another the tank was 
placed on top of the 
silo. The latter fur- 
nishes the best pressure 
because of the height. 
With all outdoor tanks, 
however, is the disadvantage of freezing. This has been 
taken care of in different ways. Some claim that if sawdust 
is packed around the pipes between the ground and the 
tank there will be no freezing that will prevent the use of 
the system and that if the tank is built larger at the top 
than at the bottom the ice will work upward and not injure 
the tank. 

E. P. Woods, Lawrence county, Missouri, farmer, has 
an outdoor elevated tank that has been in use for a dozen 
years and has never been damaged by freezing. The pipe 
from the pump has an automatic cut-off valve at the upper 
end which is in the center of the tank. The weight of the 
water in the tank closes it and forcing water against it opens 
it. When the pump is stopped, the water in the pipe drains 
back into the well. A cut-off valve is attached to the pipe 
leading into the house so that during severe winter weather 
the water may be turned off altogether. 

But the pressure tank in the basement seems to overcome 
the disadvantages of the outdoor tank. The water stays 
cooler in summer and, if the basement is a good one, will 
not freeze in winter. There has not been a day since our 
present system was installed six years ago that we could not 
use it. 

Our house system is not independent of the stock water 
supply, a separate pipe being laid from the well to the con- 
crete tank at the barn, An automatic cut-off at the pressure 
tank keeps water from running back into the well. A gauge 
in the kitchen tells us when to stop the pump or turn the 
water to the stock tank. A safety valve is set at 80 pounds 
so it will blow out in case the pressure gets too high. 

The principle of the pressure tank is that the water is 
pumped in at the bottom of a tight tank. The air trapped in 
the top makes the pressure. Some plumbers advise an air 
pump attached to the water pump. We do not have one and 
are never bothered with lack of air in the tank. In case it 
becomes “waterlogged” —full of water without air—all that 
is necessary to right it is to drain off the water at the base- 
ment cock in the bottom of the tank, open a faucet in the 
house so that the tank can fill (Continued on page 35 
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The Pillars of Hercules LEY 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








OT very far from where 
N the Riffs and the French 
are fighting in Morocco, 
as was noted in the article last 
month, are the famous “Pillars 
of Hercules” av the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The ancients be- 
lieved that Europe and Africa 
used to be joined together here 
until the giant Hercules rent 
the continents apart so the 
ocean could flow into the Mediterranean Sea. The Strait of 
Gibraltar is about thirteen miles across. On the African side 
near Ceuta is the south pillar. It is sometimes called “Apes 
Hill.” On the European side is the north pillar which is the 
world-famous Rock of Gibraltar. As this is undoubtedly the 
mightiest fortress on the earth today it is quite fitting that this 
article be largely devoted to it. 

As long as we have a.:, recorded history of this mighty rock 
it has been a prize of nations. Away back in the days of King 
Solomon the Phoenicians held this rock and Tharshish was but a 
few miles to the north and to which the Hebrew monarch sent 
his navy many times. The 
Carthagenians took the big 





land side of the rock. On the 
south, or water side, are lo- 
cated the mighty disappearing 
guns which are so numerous 
and so powerful that they 
could wipe out of existence the 
most powerful battleship that 
plows the sea. 

Many of these tunnels or 
galleries are so large and wide that an automobile could pass 
thru them altho most of them were cut before automobiles 
were invented. In many instances there are large rooms from 
which the view is most wonderful. 

One must bear in mind that the Rock of Gibraltar is a small 
mountain of rock. It is fourteen hundred feet high and at the 
foot it is seven miles around it. In the city at the base twenty 
thousands of people live. Besides, there are thousands of 
English soldiers there all of the time. It is said that in the 
great storehouses in the rock there are kept provisions all the 
time for a three-year siege. 

Besides the tunnels and galleries made by men there are 
natural caves and great caverns in the rock. Many of these 

have not been fully ex- 
lored for it is said they go 








stronghold about two hun- 
dred thirty-seven years B. 
C. but they only held it 
thirty-one years, when the 
Romans took it from them. 

About six hundred years 
later came the Vandals, who 
not only captured the great 
rock but named the country 
round about Vandalia, ““The 
Garden and Granary of 
Spain.” 

In 418 A.D. the Moors 
wrested the stronghold from 
the Vandals and they held 
it until it was captured by 
the Spaniards eight hun- 
dred years later. They held 
it four hundred years, until 1704, when the British took it from 
them and have held it ever since. 

The great stronghold has been besieged fourteen times, the 
longest siege being in 1781, when for three years seven months 
the combined forces of the French and Spanish tried to wrest it 
from the hands of the English. 

A French engineer had invented and constructed a battery 
ship that was thought to be invincible. With ten of these special 
ships and forty other ships armed with two hundred cannon 
and more than five thousand men on the 
sea, to say nothing of a large land force 








The Rock of Gibraltar 


ar below the bed of the 
sea and the bad air makes 
it perilous and ufisafe. 

fost geologists are of the 
opinion that this rock was 
joined to Africa in the days 
of long ago. Monkeys have 
lived on the top and in this 
rock for ages. Of late years 
these monkeys are not often 
seen. When they do come 
out, people take great in- 
terest in watching them. 
They are wild, crabbed and 
snarling creatures but used 
to be tame and docile. 

Many believe that the 
monkeys on the rock have 
beneath the strait by means of which 
they can go to the shore of Africa. This, however, is only a 
theory for no one knows that they can do this. During all the 
years it is said that no one has ever found a bone or any part of 
a dead monkey. These peculiar beings take care of their dead 
in their own sacred way. ' 

There is a sort of superstition current that “English rule wil! 
cease when the monkeys leave.”” I understand that the English 
government sets apart an appropriation for the maintenance of 

these monkeys and no one is allowed to 
feed them, or were allowed to feed them 





an underground 





consisting of forty thousand men, they 
had reason to believe that victory was 
sure. 

So confident were these French and 
Spanish armies of a speedy victory that 
many of their princes and nobles went, 
with all of their gilded trappings, to see 
the English capitulate. But these Eng- 
lish, altho they had but ninety-six cannon 
and seven thousand men, were not to be 
defeated. 

The French and Spanish were so in- 
gloriously defeated in the encounter that 
the princes and nobles fled in consterna- 
tion. This defeat cost the aggressors 
many thousand men and twelve million 
dollars, while the English lost but twelve 
hundred thirty-one men. 

During all the years that the English 
have held this rock they have been 








years ago when they were tame. 

Some say that the rock used to be 
covered with trees but that seems im- 
possible for much of the surface is bare 
rock and no trees could possibly grow 
upon it. Of course, at the foot there are 
many trees and much of it is a veritable 
garden with flowers blooming. It is 
claimed that there are four hundred fifty- 
six species of ferns and flowers and trees. 
All of these have been planted by man 
and these gardens are very beautiful. 
Also there are said to be three hundred 
thirty-five different kinds of birds in and 
about this great rock. 

In one of the beautiful gardens in the 
little city at the foot of Gibraltar is the 
famous Dragon Tree, which some sa 
dates back to the time of Christ and all 
admit is a thousand years old. In myth- 











spending millions upon it until at the 
present time it is undoubtedly the strong- 
est fortress on the earth. I have visited 
Gibraltar on several different occasions 
but never until last year did I have the 
ae of going thru some of the many passage-ways that 
1oneycomb the mighty rock. 

There are many miles of these galleries and storehouses in 
the heart of the rock. Visitors who are allowed in it are only 
allowed to go thru the galleries on the north side, which is the 


Monkeys have lived on the Rock of 
Gibraltar for ages 


ology the Dragon was a fabulous monster 
who was regarded as the enemy of all 
mankind and its overthrow was one of 
the greatest exploits of the gods. 

In this same garden there used to be 
one of the terrible prisons of the old days. In this prison was a 
pit that was almost a rival to the famous “Black Hole” in 
Calcutta, India, where more than one hundred people were 
suffocated in a single night. There was also a “Whipping 
Post” that was famous in the olden days, (Continued on page 80 
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Uncle Sam, the Champion Kite Flyer 


One of the Helps to Weather Forecasting 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 

















Watching a balloon flight 


NCLE SAM, the kite-maker. He builds them so big 
and flies them so high and keeps so persistently at it 
that the small boy might turn green with envy. But 

this kite business is not for sport, it is for the sole purpose 
of helping the national forecaster to a truer prediction of 
the weather. Then the farmer will know better when to 
make hay or how best to 


its moisture will often shrink the muslin of the kites until 
the tightness breaks the sticks which are of straight-grained 
spruce. That kite collapses but kites lower down and 
beneath the cloud altitude will probably be sufficient to 
keep it from falling entirely back to earth. 

The “‘lead’”’ kite, as the fliers call it, is the important one. 
It carries the instrument which does automatic writing 
during the whole course of the flight. The lower kites are 
merely supporters, helping to carry the enormous length 
and weight of wire strjng and holding the lead kite, should 
it meet with accident in cloud or wind. 

Every little while that day Ling had the operator stop the 
reel while he took a record 

“Look out for voltage,” he warned each time, and accord- 
ingly we moved to a safe distance from the kite ‘‘string” 
and the reel while Ling examined a meter. The voltage 
wasn’t high on this fine day, only about 25,000, but that is 
enough to put a careless man in danger. 

Here one can get struck with lightning on a clear day, for 
all of the time the electricity to a greater or less degree is 
chasing down out of the sky along the wire and grounding 
itself thru the steel mechanism. In times of high voltage 
the workers wear heavy rubber boots and gloves as safe- 
guards. During a thunderstorm they try to avoid flying 
altogether. 

However, thunderstorms are stealthy things, especially 
when one must have about two hours in which to haul in 
four. or five miles of wire at which four monster box kites 
are tugging. Consider the small cumulus cloud when condi- 
tions are right. That is 
the thunderstorm in em- 





shelter his livestock, and 
every mother’s son of us 
will know when it is safest 
to go traveling over those 
roads which have not yet 
arrived at the stone age. 

One day while touring 
-vith a crowd of farmers we 
wame almost unexpectedly 
upon Uncle Sam’s chief 
kite factory where it is 
located near Elkhorn, Ne- 
braska. It was in the 
regular farm environment 
with corn and alfalfa and 
livestock in every direc- 
tion. In a building that was once a farm granary there were 
the machinery and the stages of manufacture all the way 
from raw material to finished product. In fact, the loft was 
full of kites. 

For almost ten years in this same farm granary one man 
has worked at kite-making to supply the kite-flyers here as 
well as at five other stations in the United States, which are 
at Ellendale, North Dakota; Royal Centes, Indiana; Groes- 
beck, Texas; Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, an.’ Due West, 
South Carolina. To these the kites are shipped in “knock- 
down” condition, and the workmen have only to assemble 
them 

I came to the Nebraska station another day when a cool 
brisk wind blew out of the north. Ultra-marine blue sky was 
spotted here and there by poorly developed cumulus clouds. 
It was an ideal day for kite flying, C. 8. Ling, the specialist 
in charge, told me. Very high above the earth were three 
kites looking like mere specks. Ling had a helper attach 
another kite to the same “string,”’ which is of piano wire, 
and it followed up after the rest. Very steadily the electric 
reel let out the wire, and before long the fourth kite appeared 
to be another small object, altho it was in reality one of about 
288 cubic feet. 

Occasionally one of the undersized cumulus clouds 
drifted across and the three upper kites were hidden from 
view. Like bright specks they appeared again after the 
cloud had passed. 

Clouds are about the worst trouble the kite flyers find. 
Those on this day were not of much volume, but let this 
variety of cloud begin rapid development while the kites 
are in the air and it means probable damage. The higher 
the cumulus cloud piles itself, the wetter it becomes, and 








and two of the kites 


bryo. Quickly it begins to 
build itself a dome. The 
moisture seems to rush to 
its support from every 
side. A half-hour ago it 
may have sat as a very 
unpretentious thing in the 
sky, but now it becomes a 
roaring thunderhead, with 
pouring rain. No one 
snows the treachery of 
the cumulus cloud better 
than the kite men who 
cannot pull in such kites 
as theirs in a hurry. 

But, as I have said even on a clear day the lightning may 
strike. This happened once at the North Dakota station. 
A helper stood on the moist ground quite close to the kite 
wire. Over one shoulder he carried a length of wire whose 
one end came in too close contact with the electric reel. The 
current leaped the gap from machine to the point of wire 
on the man’s shoulder and the man fell dead. 

Thunder in the sky is not necessarily an indication of the 
highest voltage in the upper air. During one of the summer 
storms the meter may record around 100,000, while in the 
dead of winter with snow or sleet (Continued on page 54 
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How Stumps Are Removed With Explosives 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


HE process of blowing out a stump consists of boring 
or punching one or more holes under the main roots 
with an auger or bar, putting in the explosive with a 
cap inserted, tamping the 
holes full of dirt, pushing 
down the handle of the 
electric machine which ex- 
plodes the charge and then 
watching that a piece of the 
stump doesn’t fall on you. 
It was once thought that 
the quick-acting explosives 
were best for stump blast- 
ing but experience has 
shown that the cheaper and 
slower-acting ones such as 
the 35 percent or 40 percent 
nitroglycerin dynamite or 
pyrotol will lift out a stump 
in a more satisfactory man- 
ner and do it for less money. Agricul- 
tural explosives are packed in sticks 
about 1)4 inches in diameter, 8 inches 
in length and contain approximately 
one-half pound each. The sticks are 
packed 50 to 100 in a box for shipment. 
The amount required for removing 
a stump varies with the kind of stump; 
whether or not it is green or dry; 
whether the ground is wet, dry, sandy 
or hard and various other things. A 
, few shots will soon permit a proper 
estimate of the load. Experienced blasters sug- 
gest the following loadings for hardwood stumps 
in moist soil: 


Diameter No. of 
1 foot above Age of cartridges 
ground stump to use 
DE ccctdennehés mud Green -- Lt? 
6 inches 2 to 3 years tol 
12 inches Green . 3to4 
12 inches 3 to 4 years . lto2 
18 inches Green 5 to7 
18 inches 4 to 5 years 2to3 
24 inches Green oe £008 
24 inches 5 to 6 years . 8to4 
30 inches Green 10 or more 


6 to 7 years 4 or more 


University of Wisconsin Circular No. 164.) 


30 inches 


Common explosives are “set off’’ or detonated by means 
of No. 6 blasting caps, which are of two kinds, those which 
are exploded by means of fuse and those which are fired 
electrically. Good fuse is waterproof and burns rather 
slowly, requiring al- 
most three-fourths of 
a minute per foot. 
This allows plenty of 
time for one to reach 
a place of safety. 
Electric caps are used 
when several charges 
are to be fired at 
once as is the case 
when a large stump is 
loaded with a charge 
under each root. It is 
evident that fuse could 
not be used in this case 
since the shots could not 
beaccurately timed. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a stump hav- 
ing lateral roots. Here a 
heavy charge is placed 
under the center unless 
the majority of the roots 
are on one side, in which 
case the explosive is placed near where the heavier roots are 
holding. 

The hole for placing the charge may be made with a 
punch bar of steel, 114 feet long driven with a sledge, or 
with an auger, 2 inches in diameter welded to a piece of 
one-half inch pipe, If the charge is a small one containing 
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Figure 1 






Above—The result 
Below—T he blast 


only two or three sticks, it may be placed directly in the 
auger hole. The paper wrapper covering the stick of 
explosive is slit from end to end so that it ean be packed 
tightly in the hole. After 
being slit in several places 
the stick is pushed to the 
bottom of the bore hole with 
the wooden tamping stick 
and only a wooden stick 
should ever be used. Sev- 
eral pushes with the tamper 
will break up the stick 
and cause it to fit the hole. 
When the right amount of 
charge has been placed, the 
stick containing the cap is 
inserted last and is not slit 
as the others have been. 
Then several inches of moist 
clay is packed in the hole 
and tamped tightly. The hole is then 
filled gradually and thoroly tamped. 
The fuse is then split at the end and 
lighted as the head of the match flares. 

Now a few words about placing the 
cap in the priming cartridge. The fuse 
is inserted in the end of the cap and 
crimped with a regular cap crimper. 
(See Fig. 1.) One should never-attempt 
to use the teeth, a jackknife, or any 
other means for this purpose. Figure 1 
also shows a stick of explosive with the 
cap properly placed and tied in position so that it 
cannot slip when lowered into the bore hole. The 
hole in the stick in which the cap is inserted is 
made with a wooden peg or with the handle of the cap 
crimper. 

When it is necessary to use a number of sticks as a single 
charge, the bottom of the bore hole is “sprung” by placing 
a small piece of a stick with a cap inserted in the bore hole 
and exploding it. This leaves a small chamber, as shown in 
Figure 1, which may be loaded with explosives. After a hole 
is sprung it is well to let it cool perfectly before loading. 

Electric caps are very convenient and safe when prop- 
erly handled. Each cap is provided with two wires which 
reach to the top of the ground. If only one charge is to be 
fired, attach these two wires to the “lead wire.” (See Fig. 2.) 
The lead wire is then attached to the blasting machine, a 
push on the handle of 
which fires the charge. 


Zi 
= Many charges may 
ss be fired at once in 
this way and each 
PLONE charge may be placed 
7 al LEAD WiRE where it will do the 





most good. The 

blasting machine is a 

small dynamo which 
can be purchased cheaply 
from any company manu- 
facturing explosives. It 
is made in sizes which 
will handle from four to 
150 charges at a time, a 
ten-charge size being about 
right for farm use. 

Lastly, a word of warning is 
in order. Dynamite and 
pyrotol are dangerous explo- 
sives when carelessly handléd. 
One blasting cap is sufficient to 
lacerate a hand or put out an 
eye. When handled properly, all goes well and accidents are 
as rare as a blue moon. Always remember that the dynamite 
or other explosive is exploded most easily with a cap, there- 
fore keep the caps and dynamite apart until you are ready 
for work. Never under any circumstances store a stick of 


dynamite in which the cap has been’ (Continued on page 34 

















Figure 2 
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A Farm Fitted With Shock Absorbers 


Epley Takes Some of the Jolts Out of His Farming 


By G. C. 


. C. EPLEY knows the service shock absorbers render 
when fitted on an automobile. They take some of the 
jolts out of the rough spots in the road. Epley who 

had farmed several years had absorbed a couple of these 
jolts himself when he discovered the rather far-fetched 
similarity between his Bremer county, Iowa, farm and the 
ear that found shelter in his shed. Altho he had been raised 
on a farm he worked several years for an implement com- 
pany before starting in 

for himself. He was used 


TERRY 


no trouble at all,”’ continued Mr. Epley. “The threshing 
was.done with an ordinary machine run at a slower rate of 
speed. I was not quite satisfied with this as it cracked some 
of the beans and left some stems on them.” 

The seventeen acres produced 13.2 bushels each, in a 
season that was distinctly unfavorable for soys.. The sum- 
mer was cold and wet. Mr. Epley considers this yield satis- 
factory and profitable under the conditions. 

In order to find out 
further the adaptability of 





to solving problems in that 
business. 

It was a foggy, drizzly 
day that I drove out to 
the Epley farm. I found 
the “boss” in one of the 
numerous sheds getting 
some grass - fed lambs 
ready for cooperative mar- 
keting with two of his 
neighbors. In one pen 
were the lambs in the 
“rough.” In another were 
the completed specimens. 
In still another were half 
a dozen splendid tam- 
worth matrons just being bred for their first litters in the 
spring. 

An air of solidarity emanates from the Epley place. The 
big red barn set in a well-planned windbreak, the lawn on 
all sides of the farmhouse, the berry patches, the big straw 
stacks, a nearby cornfield with dozens of hungry porkers 
manufacturing food for human consumption, the pasture 
with black “doddies,” mares with their spring colts at their 
sides, the poultry—all make that first impression a lasting 
one, even on a rainy day. 

“Diversified farming divides the work more evenly thru 
the year,”. explained Mr. Epley, as he leaned against one of 
the pens eyeing the lambs that were soon to be marketed. 
“My soybeans, for example, reduced the amount of corn to 
be harvested, and the cultivation was lighter during the hot 
July days. Milk cows provide work for the winter days. 

“As a rule, each of my enterprises makes me some money 
every year,” this farmer who has found both happiness and 
profits continued, after the statement about the division of 
labor had “soaked in” for a 
minute. 








The barn on the Epley farm 


the various varieties of 
soybeans to his particular 
soil, Mr. Epley planted 
ten varieties last spring. 
They were the ito san, the 
early brown, black eye- 
brow, medium green, mid- 
west, morse, peking, col- 
umbia, virginia and man- 
chu. The last-named 
showed conclusively that 
it was the kind to grow on 
that soil. This test typifies 
Epley’s nature. Inquisi- 
tive about farming prob- 
lems, he always wants to 
know whether this crop or that one will be profitable on his 
farm. It has paid him. 

Among the other crops given a home at Epley’s, clover 
ranks high. He grows it for dairy feed to help out the corn 
silage and ground corn and oats prepared by a tractor- 
driven grinder. Corn and oats, of course, are used in the 
crop rotations designed to increase the fertility of this farm. 

Sheep have a prominent place in the Epley scheme. He 
raises shropshire grades to feed out. The grass-fed lambs 
he was clipping that day weighed about 90 pounds. That is 
not so bad when their growth was economical. Forty ewes 
will lamb next March. 

Mr. Epley has shipped lambs twice with his neighbors. 
‘Local buyers pay good for the stuff the farmer knows, then 
they club him on the animals he cannot value,”’ he declared. 
“T had a wether not long ago. The buyer offered me $4 for 
him. I happened to know he was worth about twice that 
figure so I told the buyer my neighbors were coming to 
help me fill silo and I was sure they’d like some mutton!” 

The Epley farm has, to a 
great extent, determined the 





“Tf I depended entirely upon 
one and that one should fail, a 
year’s work as well as a year’s 
interest on my investment would 
be lost. Now if one goes back on 
me, as the corn has done to some 
extent this seaon, my banker 
doesn’t ask me what’s wrong. 
The other enterprises serve as 
shock absorbers—and they’re 
good ones for me. They take 
some of the jolt out of the rough 
spots in the road.” 

In 1923 Mr. Epley planted 





enterprises that will be most 
profitable to follow. There is 
plenty of creek pasture across 
the road from the farmyard. 
This means that beef cattle 
turned into the pasture in the 
spring are less work and trouble 
than dairy animals that would 
have to be driven across the 
road twice each day. Eight 
high-grade cows remain on the 
home side as the dairy feature of 
the farm. 

Mr. Epley, a graduate of the 








fifteen acres of soybeans, five 
acres of midwest and ten of the 
manchu variety. They were 
cultivated like corn. The manchus yielded 18.5 bushels per 
acre. He couldn’t supply the demand for seed in 1924 at 
$3 per bushel. The midwest did not do as well as the manchu 
because it was not adapted to the soil. An early frost nipped 
them. 

“Last spring I seeded seventeen acres of manchus with 
my grain drill at the rate of 1% bushels per acre,” Mr. 
Epley said. He was not satisfied with the cultivation method 
used the year before, for the beans were hard to harvest 
with a binder due to the hilled-up rows. This year the 
drilled rows were six inches apart. The beans were culti- 
vated with a harrow to keep the weeds down until the young 
plants secured a successful lease on life. 

“My grain binder harvested the crop in the early fall with 


Milton helps by operating the tractor 


state college in 1905, intends to 
raise some baby beef during the 
next few years. He has a herd of 
purebred angus cattle which he is building into one of the 
strong herds in the northeastern part of his state. Each year 
he feeds some steers but last fall he was forced to sell 22 head 
on account of a lack of high quality corn. 

In the same manner he had to sell some porkers which, in 
an ordinary year, would have contributed their share of 
profit. A herd of purebred tamworth sows is maintained, 
with an excellent boar at their head. It is one of the few in 
the county. Mr. Epley believes that breed is better adapted 
to his needs than any other. Unusually long and stretchy, 
seven “Golden Tams’ will farrow during March and April. 
The hoghouse is warm and well ventilated. “The vest 
ration is none too good,” said Mr. Epley. 

The poultry feature was not for- (Continued on page 55 











RIGHT TO SELL STALKS 

Does a renter have the right to give or 
sell his cornstalks when he moves away 
on another farm? His contract is not up 
for three months. He farmed the place 
last year and two weeks ago he moved to 
another place and gave his cornstalks to 
me.—J. M. H., 8S. Dak. 

Unless a tenant surrenders right to 
possession of a farm on removing from it, 
he is entitled to permit a third person to 
make such use of the place as he himself 
could have made during the remainder of 
his term. Therefore I am of the opinion 
that the tenant you refer to could sell the 
cornstalks, altho he moved away, and if 
it was not understood that he was giving 
up all rights to the place when he moved 
and if it was understood that he could 
have sold the cornstalks had he remained. 
But his moving away without leaving any- 
thing excepting the cornstalks and without 
reserving the right to sell them, would be 
strong evidence tending to show that he 
intended to give up all nghts to possession. 


—A. L. H. 5. 
VEGETABLES WITHERING IN 
STORAGE 
Our root crops like turnips, beets, 


carrots, and salsify have begun to wither 
a little already in our basement. It is 
plenty cool enough, but very dry. What 
can we do to prevent this trouble?— 
E. A. G., N. Dak. 

It might pay you to get some sand into 
boxes in the cellar and pack your root 
crops in this sand. While the sand should 
not be wet, it may be slightly moist with 
good results. A couple of tubs of water 
set in the storage room, if the room is 
closed, would likely prevent the withering 
in large measure. 

INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 
EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


We in our club are making a special 
study of the European corn borer, and we 
just wonder if you could refer us to dif- 
ferent books and bulletins, articles and so 
on, giving us a complete list that we can 
get together information for study and 
discussion. —G. R. E., Ill. 

We are of the opinion that the Mis- 
cellaneous Circular No. 46 of the United 


States department of agriculture, “A 
Bibliography of the European Corn 
Borer,” by J. 8. Wade, will be precisely 


what you desire. This circular consists of 
a complete isting of the more important 
available references to the European and 
American literature on this insect, down 
to January 1, 1925. 


COTTONSEED MEAL COMPARED 
TO SOYBEANS 

Would you please give me some infor- 
mation with regard to the value of soy- 
beans compared to cottonseed meal?— 
G. R.8., Okla. 

We presume you refer to the compara- 
tive value of soybeans and cottonseed 
meal for feeding to dairy cows. In a trial 
by Price at the Tennessee experiment 
station, 2.3 pounds of cottonseed meal 
was compared to the same amount of 
ground soybeans in combination with a 
ration of 2.3 pounds of corn-and-cob 
meal, 24.1 pounds corn silage, and 10.2 
pounds alfalfa hay. Slightly more milk 


and butterfat were produced when the 
ground soybeans were fed than when cot- 
tonseed meal was used as a supplement. 
Likewise at the Massachusetts and New 
Jersey stations ground soybeans proved 
slightly superior to cottonseed meal for 
milk production, 


tis found at the Kansas 
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experiment station that soybeans re- 
sulted in a butter so soft that it was im- 
possible to work it satisfactorily when 
they furnished one-half the concentrates. 
A little cottonseed meal added to the 
ration would counteract this condition 
as the cottonseed meal is inclined to pro- 
duce a hard butter. We are indebted to 
Henry and Morrison, ‘Feeds and Feed- 
ing,”’ for the above information. 


BEST MULCH FOR STRAWBERRIES 


What do you consider to be the best 
mulch for strawberries, strawy manure, 
straw, or leaves? I have felt that leaves 
were the best because they are so free from 
weed seed.—D. P. T., Mo. 

Generally speaking, oat straw which has 
been cleaned of chaff is considered the 
best material for mulching strawberries. 
By removing the chaff the grains and 
weed seeds are pretty largely removed. 
Next best in all probability would be the 
barnyard manure, and barnyard manure 
with plenty of straw in it, if available 
which is at the same time free from wee 
seed and grain. There is no question but 
what the extra fertility coupled with the 
muleh would be very desirable indeed. 
The trouble is that manure of this sort has 
a good deal of weed seed in it as a rule. 
Leaves usually mat down, becoming quite 
packed by spring and for that reason their 
use is generally objectionable. 


TRANSPLANTING RHUBARB 


Will you please tell me how to trans- 
plant and treat rhubarb?—S. G. Z., Mo. 

I would suggest that you take up the 
rhubarb just as early as you can possibly 
move it in the spring, and plant on a piece 
of fall prepared ground. In preparing this 
pace plow very deep, and incorporate 
with the soil, mixing it thoroly, a four or 
five-inch layer of thoroly rotted barnyard 
manure. Divide the clumps of rhubarb 
and set them at intervals of about fifteen 
to eighteen inches, in rows. Cultivate and 
keep entirely free from the competition 
of weeds, etc. 


CLOVER HAY COMPARED TO 
ALFALFA FOR BEEF 


We are feeding out a couple of carloads 
of beef cattle. We are feeding silage, 
corn, and a very small amount of oilmeal. 
We have plenty of clover, but not enough 
alfalfa to more than take care of dairy 
cows. Of course, we will feed the alfalfa 
to dairy cows, but we wonder just how 
much less valuable our clover is likely to 
be for the steers.—G. 8S. K., Kans. 

There have been some feeding trials 
with beef steers to determine the value of 
clover as compared to alfalfa. When steers 
were fed in Indiana on silage, corn, and 
cottonseed meal, clover hay was found to 
be fully equal to alfalfa hay, ton for ton. 
Doubtless these results may have been 
affected more or less by the fact that 
enough protein-rich concentrates were 
fed to balance the ration even tho no 
legumes had been fed. This probably re- 
sulted in the loss of the advantage of 
alfalfa hay in its richer protein content. 
However, when fed in rations which are 
low in protein, alfalfa has been found to 
be fod more per ton than clover hay of 
equal quality. That is, if you were feeding 
your steers only alfalfa hay and corn or 
only clover hay and corn, you would prob- 
ably find it would require more feed and a 
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longer time to get a gain with the clover 
hay. On the other hand, if you are feeding 
some oilmeal, we doubt if you will find the 
clover hay any less valuable as a forage, 
ton for ton, than the alfalfa would be. 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS SHOWS MIL. 
DEW 


Would you please advise me what to 
do with my Christmas cactus? There is 
something that looks like white mold in 
the joints of the cactus leaves and altho 
I have sprayed it with soapy water, as 
some oduleel ine. still it persists. It seems 
to be dying. Do you think repotting in 
fresh soil will help?—A. S. Mich. 

Avoid getting soapy water or other 
water on the foliage of your Christmas 
cactus. Even warm dry air may not 
prove entirely effective in checking the 
damage, but it is your best chance. Dust 
lightly with flowers of sulphur. Allow the 
sunlight to strike the cactus a good share 
of the day. It might be a good idea for you 
to repot it right away, making at least 
one-third of the bulk of the soil of brick 
dust, the balance being sand and garden 
loam. A little bonemeal is advisable alsa. 


GRINDING CORN FOR HOGS 


Would be very much pleased to have 
you advise me the results of any experi- 
ments that have been made,-to determine 
the relative merits of whole against ground 
or cracked corn in feeding hogs for fat- 
tening.—W. M. D., Mo. 


For pigs under 150 pounds in weight, 
there has been no appreciable saving 


whatever in grinding corn, according to 
experiments. However, older and larger 
pigs seem to make a little better gain on 
ground corn than on whole corn and re- 
quire 4.3 percent less feed for a hundred 
pounds gain when ground corn is fed, 
according to Henry and Morrison. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is no 
appreciable advantage in either shelling, 
soaking or grinding corn for young pigs; 
whether the four to ten percent saving in 
grinding corn for pigs over 150 pounds 

e cost of preparation 
must be determined by the feeder in each 
individual instance. 


PROTECTORS FOR TREES 

Would window screen make a good 
protector for young apple trees, or would 
it be better to use coarser screen or even 
poultry netting? Also, I have heard of 
cornstalks being used. Would they have 
to be removed the following summer?— 
M. M. C., Nebr. 

The galvanized window screen is some- 
times used to good effect in protectin 
young trees against rabbits, mice, an 
other rodents. The galvanized hardware 
cloth with about three meshes to the inch 
is also highty recommended. It should be 
about eighteen inches in height, and either 
wire should be gotten down about two 
inches under the soil. This will efficiently 
protect the trees against both mice and 
rabbits. It has been claimed that the gal- 
vanized wire cloth of very small mesh also 
—— the trees against infestation by 

rers. ' 

Cornstalks, tar paper, building paper, 
and even newspapers, are also used. There 
are also wood veneer protectors. These 
protectors which fail to admit sunlight, 
of course, should be removed in the Tate 
spring or early summer as soon as danger 
of the rabbits is goné. The wire pro- 
tectors, if made with a cylinder of suffi- 
cient size, may be left on until the trees are 
five or six years of age, or until they no 
longer need protection, 
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TheVictrola and 
the Radiola combined ! 


In one beautiful Credenza cabinet you now can have: 


wl The new 8-tube Radi- 
is ola Super-Hetero- 
tho dyne 

The new Orthophonic 
a Victrola 

ust The music of all times 
r The events of the day 


“4 Records played acous- 
tically or electrically 


















nd Albums for records 


. Unmatched performe | _rjrument norm, storm 
~ ance and tone quality | seuci'ssis-worid benatysotots 
"I The entertainment you 
“ want when you want it 


Ve a ee 


Special features 
No aerial 


No springs to wind 


No batteries—operates 
from light socket 


Uni-control—tunes 
with one hand 


Note:—When 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent is not available, this instrument 
can be operated by dry batteries and a 
spring motor. 





We also offer the new ELECTROLA, which plays 
and amplifies records electrically by use of 
Radiotron vacuum tubes and the latest cone- 
type loud speaker. 

This wonderful instrument is also combined 
with the new 8-tube Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


It can be completely operated from a light . 


socket or by means of dry batteries and a spring 
motor. Requires no aerial and is uni-control. 
Other combinations—a 5-tube tuned radio 
frequency antenna set and two models of 6-tube 
super-hetrodynes with concealed loops, dry- 
battery operated, combined with spring-driven 
Orthophonic Victrolas, complete the line. 


Price range—$300 to $1000 


Victrotia 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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A FARM SIGN THAT PAYS 

A wayside sign 
by the side of a 
concrete road just 
outside of Madison, 
Wisconsin, keeps 
inviting the pass- 
ersby to stop. at 
Samuel Post’s truck 
farm and apiary. 

Mr. Post sells 
honey, melons 
sweet corn, and 
vegetables of all 
kinds to the many 
customers who 
have been attracted by the sign. 
“Quality products” is his motto for, 
as he says, ‘The sign pays for itself every 
year by letting folks know we have some- 
thing to sell, but it is the quality of the 
things sold that keep the customers com- 
ing back for more.” 

This farm advertisement is made of 
solid oak, is well lettered, and artistically 
set to catch the eye of whoever may be 
passing. The entire cost of the sign 
amounted to $16.25. Mr. Post paid 
$4.60 for the lumber, $4 to get a compe- 
tent sign painter to do the lettering, $3.40 
for the concrete post, hooks, braces, and 
minor materials, and it cost him $4.25 
to hire a man to set the sign together and 
put it up. ' : 

He says he could have set the sign him- 
self, and thus saved the money paid for 
labor, but was particularly busy with his 
bees just at that time. The sign is 
equipped with detachable placards that 
are used for particular products for sale. 
When he is selling honey, the “honey for 
sale” placard is hung; in the early summer 
he puts up the early vegetable placard, 
and later on the sweet corn sign is hung. 
He can hang more than one placard at a 
time, but usually hangs only the one which 
advertises the product most plentiful at 
the time.—G. A. P., Wis. 
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DOLLING UP THE MAIL BOX 
“Charming bit of decoration,” com- 
mented the home demonstration agent. 
She had stopped her car and was looking 
back. The decoration referred to was a 
flaming mass of trumpet flowers against 
which a rural mail box was standing. 

“Why don’t more farmers make their 
mail boxes attractive?” she continued. 
‘‘They are in every corner of the country. 
In the foreground of the farm home, too. 
Yet dingy, worn boxes and shabby, 
weatherbeaten posts are the conditions 
under which most of the boxes serve. 
Sometimes the posts are leaning out of a 
patch of weeds.”’ 

“Perhaps it is extra time and money, 
or perhaps it has never entered their heads 
that it would add attraction to their 
grounds,” I suggested. ‘“The farmer’s job 
is a busy one.” 

“Yes, that is true, still I notice that none 
of the farmers want to be shoved into the 
background when we talk about appear- 
ances,’ she turned to me with a smile. “It 
doesn't cost much in dollars and cents. It 
doesn’t take a lot of care.” 

— remember a mail box where I visited 
one summer, That man Was a good farmer 
who liked to see things ‘slicked up.’ Box 
and post were painted white, also a trellis 
which was placed right behind the box. 
Old-fashioned cypress was running all over 
the frame. Anybody could see he was 
proud of it, and it was right that he should 
be. That box was worth raving over.” 

“A fragrant lilac, a hardy rose, spirea— 
any one of these would be equally attrac- 
tive. 1 know of nothing better than an 
ornamental crabapple. When laden with 
exquisite pink bloom, it is one of our most 
attractive small flowering trees. Then, I 
believe I would dig up a few clumps of 
blue violets and coax them to grow under 
the shrub.” Her enthusiasm would win 
any farmer’s heart, 
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“If you select flowering shrubs that 
grow in your climate and surroundings, 
they will yield generous bloom with just 
ordinary care. Besides, a little extra time 
invested in this Way brings double results. 
It is a pleasure to every eye that beholda 
it. It induces the farmer to give this use- 
ful article better treatment.—J. B., Minn. 


SIMPLE DEVICE FOR GARAGE 
DOOR 








The man who has bent a fender on his 
ear by a garage door slamming shut just 
as he was backing his car out of the 
garage knows the value of a reliable door 
holder. Likewise, when one stops the 
car, gets out, swings open the garage door, 
goes back and starts the car and just as 
it enters the door slams against a lamp 
and breaks it, such a device is appiosiated. 

A man near Washington, Iowa, has 
recently devised a plan which is easy to 
use and always holds the garage door open 
when desired. He meuned tae levers from 
a broken automobile spring and placed 
these parallel to the door (when closed) 
in the floor of the garage, about two feet 
from the door jamb. 

When the door is closed, the bottom 
drags on the spring in the floor and the 
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flexible spring holds the door securely. 
When swinging the door open or shut, it 
is unnecessary to stoop over to lift a bolt. 
Placing the foot on the spring behind the 
door automatically releases the pressure on 
the bottom of the door and it closes 
easily.—D. O. R., Iowa. 


ALFALFA HAY FROM SAND 


Getting three tons of fine alfalfa hay 
per acre from blow sand that hadn’t pro- 
duced a thing of value for twenty-five 
years, in fact, ‘hadn’t been plowed for 
twenty years, sounds like a figment of a 
virile imagination and yet that is exactly 
the experience of Vernon Kestle, a Pulaski 
county, Indiana, farmer. 

Southeast of Kestle’s farm buildings 
there is a sand ridge with long, gradual 
slope to the west and abrupt slope to the 
east, just as are all similar ridges made in 
country whose prevailing winds are. the 
westerlies. When Kestle first moved to 
this place, he thought he might raise some- 
thing on this ridge but later gave it up as 
the crops scarcely paid for the seed he 
put in the ground. All that it grew prior 
to 1923 was sandburs and these were not 
always a 100 percent stand because there 
were several holes in the hill that had 
blown out. 

Finally, thru the constant Ding-donging 
of the county agent (that’s what Kestle 
called it), he was persuaded to try alfalfa 
on this ridge in 1923. Words will scarcely 
describe how poor the soil on this ridge 
looks. It is not cinnamon sand, it i$ poorer 


than that, being of a light cream color. 
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About a month before sowing, Kest! 
spread about three tons of limestone to th 
acre over a five and a half acre portion 
This was spread with a square-pointe: 
shovel. Then the ground was disced 
rather than plowed. Kestle reasoned tha 
what little fertility there was, was on to) 
and he didn’t want to turn it under. Mor 
than this, previous experience had taugh 
him that the wind took keen delight in 
stirring freshly plowed soil. 

After discing four times, an iron-frame, 
spike-tooth harrow was put on and loaded 
with bridge plank and stones. On a two- 
section harrow, four horses were given 
load. The soil was thoroly smoothed. Next 
he used a grain drill to put in 1,400 pounds 
of 16 percent phosphate on the whole 
patch. The fertiliser was put down an inch 
and a half to two inches. After this, he 
used a cultipacker to thoroly firm the seed 
bed, going six or seven times over the 
field. Fight pounds to the acre of Grimm 

was sown on the fourteenth of Aug- 
ust, 1923. 

During 1924, it made an indifferent 
growth yielding about two tons of hay to 
the acre, but in 1925 Kestle says he made 
more hay off this five and a half acres than 
he ever made from a like area before in 
his life. Sixteen big loads were put in off 
this old sand ridge and he now has a mow- 
ful of fine quality hay. In fact, his alfalfa 
success on this ridge has turned him to the 
dairy business because he has demon- 
strated that he can produce the basic feed 
right on Midas sand of which he has 
plenty more. 

As one stands in the midst of this alfalfa 
field, he is in an oasis of green, for sur- 
rounding it on all sides is a useless expanse 
of white sand except that across the valley 
you see another field of young alfalfa on a 
little better soil. 

Kestle avers that the cultipacker is 
about 50 percent of the success factor on 
this sand and because it brings moisture 
to the seeds and gives them a chance to 
get right away before a wind can get the 
young plants. The other 50 percent of 
success factors he believes are about 
equally divided between lime, phosphate, 
seed, and time.—I. J. M., Ind. 


USE FOR BROKEN CLEVISES 

When the clevis breaks off just below 
an eye, do not throw it away. Several of 
these nailed to the barn wall make harness 
hooks that are hard to beat. 

L. D. Boyd of Lee county, Iowa, has a 
number of them in use on his farm and: 
likes them. Nails will bend over and 
frequently are hard on harness but the 
clevises give a wider surface for the harness 
straps to hang on and keep the harness 
from being rubbed off the wall.—A. M. W. 


Agricultural Mechanics, by Robert H. 
Smith. If there was ever a class of men 
professionally and necessarily “jacks of 
all trades,”’ certainly it must be the farmer. 
Generally speaking, give a good farmer a 
jack knife and a harrow, and he can get a 
crop. Fortunately, however, good farmers 
are not confined to those tools and the 
machinery the modern farmer has to care 
for is various and numerous. Most of the 
time he can do a pretty good job of 
repairing this machinery, too, but a few 
tips and pointers such as he-could get from 
a book like this are likely to prove mighty 
well worthwhile. Shop suggestions, infor- 
mation on handy devices, lumber, plumb- 
ing, metal and forge work, all are worth- 
while. Of course, this book is largely 
selected as a text in schools, but there is 
many a lad on the farm who does not have 
in his school just the sort of coufse in 
manual training where he could get all this 
sort of information. A book like this 
would make a great Christmas present 
for the boy, and a good industrious boy 
would be able to make a dozen things sug- 
gested in this book with little practice, 
356 pages. Price $3. Lippincott. 
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QOutguessing winter 
is profitable business 


MOST good farmers today know how to keep egg production 
from falling off heavily in the winter time. Winter on the farm 
brings special problems that must be met in special ways. One 
of the problems is your automobile, your truck or your tractor. 

Winter will try to put a heavy charge against your profits 
unless you treat your automotive equipment just as carefully 
as you do anything else around the place. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automotive Engineers 
has carefully determined the specific winter lubricating require- 
ments of all cars under cold-weather operating conditions. Many 
cars require an oil of different body and character than is 
recommended for summer use. 

All these changes are listed in the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 
of Recommendations, which hangs on your dealer’s wall. Con- 
sult it. Then you will be sure of securing the oil best suited to 
your engine for cold-weather driving. 


Winter measures that protect your engine 


1 Always push out clutch pedal before starting 
[0 the engine. This relieves the “‘drag” of the 
[|] transmission on the starter. 

2 Whenstarting in cold weather hold choke closed 
[10 only while cranking. Open it part way the instant 
Lj] the engine starts and fully as soon as possible. 

3 Allow the engine to warm up before attempting 
to drive your car fast. 


4 Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freezing mixture in the 
radiator and keep at proper strength during cold weather. 

5 Keepradiator protected by suitable cover during cold weather. 

6 Use only oil that you know is suited to your engine. Don’t 
take oil that comes from nobody knows where, even if it is 
peddled around at your back door at a few cents less per 
quart. The correct grade of Mobiloil will give you lowest 
cost per mile and is worth a special trip to town to a reliable 
dealer’s—if necessary. 

7 In winter you use the choke more freely. This dilutes the oil 
in the crankcase more rapidly. Change oil every 500 miles. 
Consult Chart of Recommendations for correct grade for 
winter driving. Refill with this grade of Mobiloil. 


Branches in principal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
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YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 


by the letters shown below. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's 


“Arc” means 














1925 1924 1923 1922 
NAMES OF a id = - 
PASSENGER E/Sielsl|elsiels 
= ELELSELELEIELES 
21S /A/F 14/2/48] 
i A \Are] A |Arc.| A [Arc.|Arc./Arc. 
Cadillac... . A jAre] A jAre |} A} AJTAILA 
Chandler A jArc] A jArc.| A jArc.jArc.jAre. 
Chevrolet FB . A |Arc. 
“ (other mod’s.) |Arc.\|Are jAre.|Arc.jAre jAre JAre.jArc. 
Chrysler A AIA : 
edes Brothers A jArc.] A jAre | A jArc Arc.jArc. 
SSEX.. A |jArc.| A |jAre.| A jArc.} A jAre 
Ford..........J EJ} ETE|/E|E|EJE/E 
Franklin BB} BB| BB| BB | BB| BB| BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6..] A jArc.] A jArc.| A [Arc JArc Are, 
Hupmobile A jArc} A jArc.| A jArc| A |Are. 
Maxwell A Arc A jArc.| A jArc} A |Are. 
Nash A jAre JArc.|Are.fAre.jAre.jArc.|Are. 
Oakland A |Arc| A \Arc] A| ALA | A 
Oldsmobile 4. . coll A |Arc.| A Are. 
Oldsmobile 6....] A Are] A Are}...J...] A [A 
Overland A jAre} A jArc.| A jAre| A |Are. 
Packard 8 A jAre| A |Arc.| A jAre | 
“ (other mod’s.)| A |Arc A|AIA AIA A 
Reo A Arc A lArc.] A |Arc.] A |Are 
Rickenbacker 6 A Are jAre.jArc.jAre./Are Arc.\Are. 
Rickenbacker 8 A jArc} A Are | pak 
Star A /Arc.jArc \Arc.jAre lArc 7% 
Studebaker A |Are DA Arc.| A \Arc| A [Arc 
Willys-Knight4..| B jArc.| B jArc.| B |Arc.) B |Are. 
Willys-Knight 6. .] A lArc a al 
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FARM ACCOUNT CLUBS 
A WHEAT buyer in Sterling, Kansas, 
approached Jay Kerr, a local farmer, 
at the beginning of the harvest season 
when the price of old wheat was 88 cents 
a bushel 

“Give you 93 cents a bushel for your 
crop,” the wheat 
buyer offered. 

‘Not today, 
was Mr. Kerr’s re- 
ply. ‘We have our 
Farm Account Club 
meeting out at Ash- 
land tonight. I'll 
let you know defi- 
nitely tomorrow.” 

His answer the 
next day was brief. 
“T’m not ready to sell.” 

As a result of the information gained at 
the meetings of the Farm Account Club 
concerning world market conditions and 
the probable trend of wheat prices, this 
farmer held his crop until it eventually 
brought him an average of $1.35 per 
bushel. 

Very probably had he not belonged to 
an organization designed to improve his 
economic condition, he would have let his 
1924 crop go at a price approximately 
two-thirds that which he obtained. 

This is not the only aim of these econo- 
Permanent economic 














mic organizations. 
improvements in farm business of the 
members result from the study of the 


farm accounts kept by them. 

The operator who belongs to an econo- 
mic club of this type and who learns to 
follow the business principles advanced 
there, ceases to be the victim of circum- 
stances, and becomes a real manager of a 
business. His farming is on a sound 
economic basis. 

The type of organization that will aid 
in doing this should, at first, be composed 
of a few men in a community, each of 
whom keeps a simple system of accounts. 
Such an organization permits the farmers 
to study their own needs. If local organiza- 
tions of this type can be established to 
show the needs of agriculture in their sec- 
tions, then a combination of these reports 
would give a sound basis for general 
economic improvement. Such organiza- 
tions now exist as the farm account clubs 
of Kansas. 

Summaries from the farm accounts of a 
number of farms in each county of the 





Mr. and Mrs. Tom Reuhle nN, 
Rice county, Kansas 


state for a numer of years show those 
enterprises which are not profitable. A 
further study into production, market con- 
ditions, methods of transportation and 
other factors affecting those enterprises 
showing the weaknesses would make 
possible the development of a plan of im- 
provement which would be permanent. 
An analysis of the business organization 
of each farm in these clubs gives the 
operator an opportunity to locate his 
losses and make intelligent changes. Sum- 
maries of the accounts year after year 


indicate progress in stopping leaks, and 
in development of the business. 

This plan of organizing account clubs 
has been followed in Kansas in agricul- 
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tural economics extension work for the 
past two years. 

These organizations have given imme- 
diate returns in better farm incomes. 
Numerous instances could be cited where 
the club members made from 40 to 85 
cents per bushel more on the wheat crop 
of 1924 because they had an opportunity 
to find out the facts concerning world 
supply and probable demand for that 
commodity. This information reached 
them just before harvest, when the ele- 
vator men were beginning to bid for the 
new wheat. 

Mr. H. Weiters, Sr., a farmer member 
asked, ‘““‘Why should I sell my wheat? i 
know conditions just as well as the ele- 
vator man. I will sell later.” 

The same story could be told of the 
marketing of hogs, and just as important 
as this knowledge of marketing, are per- 
manent improvements in economic pro- 
duction already begun on the farms of 
members. A study of the summaries 
brought to light numerous extremes in the 
management of the farm business. One 
farmer in Rawlins county was using 22 
horses and a tractor on a 200-crop-acre 
farm. Percy Shannon, living on an adjoin- 
ing farm, produced excellent crops on 384 











Talking over the record with County Agent 
A. I, Gilkison 


acres with 6 horses. Calling attention to 
these two conditions has made possible 
the stopping of the leaks caused by use of 
excessive power on some farms. 

The 1923 summaries of Harvey county 
indicated a weakness in the hog enter- 
rise. The need for improvement in this 
Eine was stressed and the records of 1924 
show an increase in receipts per brood 
sow on these same farms. The poultry 
project on one farm in 1924 showed a re- 
turn of 18 cents per head, on another, 
$3.83 per head in gross receipts. A com- 
parison of these extremes has already 
caused permanent improvements to be 
made in the management of this enterprise. 

Unprejudiced examination of farm 
account club records leaves no doubt that 
farmers should organize for permanent 
economic improvement. The best and 
most permanent improvement will be that 
which ry oy with a thoro analysis and 
study of the farm business by the operator 
himself in cooperation with the other 
farmers of his immediate community.— 
I. N. C., Kan. 


HIGHEST YIELDS, LOWEST COSTS 

Harry Clark of Medina county, Ohio, 
produced higher yields of oats and wheat 
than any other of a group of men in his 
county who were engaged in keeping cost 
account records on their farming business. 
Not only were his yields higher but the 
cost of production was lower. The oats had 
been produced at a cost of 30 cents per 
eel and the wheat had been placed in 
the bin at a total expense of 66 cents for 
each bushel. The yields were not world- 
beaters but were good to have been pro- 
duced in his locality under the seasonal 
and other conditions that had prevailed. 
The oats had averaged 63 ee os and the 
wheat ran 31 bushels per acre. 

Clark’s cost per acre was higher than 
the acre cost of some of his neighbors. 
“It takes work to produce a good crop,” 
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he says. Most of the extra work he ; i 
was in connection with preparing the see 
bed. With the oats, as well as the whea at, 
he had plowed the ground carefully anq 
had pulverized the soil, making a fine by: 
firm seedbed. The oats were drilled jy 
very carefully at the season that had 
seemed to give best results in his loca! 

He rigidly follows a rotation of c 
oats, wheat and clover. He uses a cid 
phosphate once in each rotation, making 
an application of 300 pounds with the 
corn crop. He keeps a herd of dairy cat 
which produces a large quantity of ma- 
nure. This he usually aaa to the clover 

und before it is plowed for the succeed- 
ing crop of corn. 

Clark grows oats largely because t! 
are the only crop that will follow corn 
satisfactorily. At a cost of only 33 cents 
per bushel his oat crop was worth more 
than it cost. However, by feeding the 
oats he is confident that he actually ob- 
tained a very much better return. 

He says that he grows wheat for two 
reasons. It is the best crop, in his opinion, 
with which to start clover. It is his opinion 
that the wheat does not shade the crop of 
young clover so badly and by having it 
removed early, it gives the clover a much 
better opportunity to make a start sitlier 
in the season than would be possible with 
other small grain crops. 

Clark grows wheat, also, because there 
is money in it. He says that when he can 
produce this crop at a total expense of 66 
cents per bushel he can always sell it at a 
price that will mean profit.—H. E. M. 


DOUBLES HIS MONEY 

“Tf you can double your investment in 
one year,” says C. A. Sebolt of Jackson 
county, Missouri, “that’s the thing to 
keep on doing.” 

Sebolt’s experience with alfalfa follow- 
ing a treatment of acid phosphate at the 
time of seeding is the foundation for the 
above statement made at a meeting of 
farmers held on his farm recently. 

Last August Mr. Sebolt seeded a field on 
his farm to alfalfa. All but a check strip 
along one side received an application of 
acid phosphate at the rate of about 175 
pounds per acre. 

There is a marked difference between 
the treated and untreated portions of this 
field. On the untreated patch the alfalfa 
has a poor color, is thin and unthrifty. 
While the phosph: ate-treated part shows 
a perfect stand of thrifty, healthy-colored 
plants. 

Sebolt estimates that the added returns 
from the fertilized alfalfa more than 
doubles the added cost.—B. R., Mo. 





LIME AND ACID PHOSPHATE 


Four years ago D. M. Gregg of Cass 
county, Missouri, appealed to his county 
agent, Ira Dryman, to explain the reason 
for his alfalfa and sweet clover fading 
away. After a careful soil analysis, they 
concluded that it needed an application of 
lime and acid phosphate. The liming was 
done at the rate oj two tons to the acre 
and acid phosphate sowed with the wheat. 

The follow! ing year the wheat yield on 
the sixty acres that had thus been treated 

was 30 bushels to the acre. A ten-acre 
field adjoining where lime had been applied 
without the acid phosphate yielded only 
20 bushels to the acre. 

The field was then divided, half being 
seeded to sweet clover and the remainder 
to alfalfa. For the first time he had owned 
the farm these two legumes grew hardily. 
There was a marked difference, however, 
on the area where no phosphate had been 
a op ied. Last year, the first year for the 
alfaifa, 20 tons of hay was taken off and 
this year the yield has been 60 tons for the 
thirty acres. The sweet clover is being 
used for pasture and Gregg says that he is 
getting twice the amount of pasture from 
an acre he was ever able to get from other 
grasses.—C. F., Mo. 
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The World’s Best Stories 


REAT literature lives before 
your eyes in Paramiunt Pic- 
tures. 


For example, as soon as Zane Grey 
has finished a story, the Paramount 
Production Department and he be- 
gin figuring how to make a Para- 
mount Picture out of it, bringing all 
the characters to life in the film! 


The following stories by various 
authors were all famous in print be- 
fore they attained wider fame as 
Paramount Pictures: 


The Covered Wagon, Peter Pan, 
Merton of the Movies, Sinners in 
Heaven, The Light that Failed, The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Empty 
Hands, The Thundering Herd, The 
Alaskan, Wanderer of the Waste- 
land, North of 36 and many more. 


That’s the best of Paramount Pic- 
tures. The stories from which they 
are made are the work of the greatest 
novelists, short story writers and 


Let this name and trademark be your final guide 


playwrightsoftheseand earlier times. 
No matter when the plots were con- 
ceived or the pictures made, they 
are just as new to you when you 
see them as they were at the first 
showing. 


Do you know that Paramount 
Pictures are scheduled at some 
theatre near you now? 


Show your theatre manager by 
going that your taste prefers and 
demands the better photoplays. 


Many communities have. been 
amazed at the prosperity started for 
them by better pictures properly 
shown in a better theatre. New 
trade drawn from extra miles away 
and everybody happier and busier! 


Good entertainment is like sun- 
shine. It brings a harvest of happi- 
ness and harmony to family life. 


Quit chores for today and head 
for the show with a party! 


ACecil B. De Mille 
Production 





1 eodore Roberts 
as Moses in “The 
Ten Command- 
ments”—a picture 
for all time, above 
the ebb and flow of 
each little season’s 
popularity. It is a 
great moral force 
and an astounding 
entertainment in 
one. It will never 
grow old, because 
the struggle toward 
finer things is always 
with us. Whenever 
it comes to your 
theatre, see it! 





Ernest Torrence 


who appears in 
Peter Pan 
North of 36 
The Dressmaker from 
Paris 





Raymond Griffith 
who appears in 


Forty Winks 
Miss Bluebeard 





it's the best show 











in town 
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RADIO AT ITS BEST 


HE farmer, especially the one located 

in the Middle West, has a great many 
radio advantages over other listeners. To 
begin with, any farm location is preferable 
for radio reception. There are so many 
things, even in a small town or city, that 
interfere, that one wonders how the people 
living in the large cities can expect any 
good radio reception at all. ; : 

Practically all types of electric equip- 
ment cause some disturbance. This is 
especially true of equipment that is in any 
way in poor condition. For instance, the 
average generating plant or light plant 
throws off small leaks and sparks that 
cause a hum or snap in every loud speaker 
within several miles. The average elevator 
motor, unless carefully examined and 
cleaned frequently, also broadcasts dis- 
tress to listeners. Street cars frequently 
create havoc. Battery charging stations 
and small home-charging apparatus are a 
source of much interference. 

None of these things exist in the average 
farm community, and the air is free from 
unnatural disturbances. 

In large cities especially, where dozens 
of aerials are erected in almost every block 
squeals and howls from regenerative anc 
oscillating receivers cause a great deal of 
trouble. The listener may be receiving 
his pet station in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner and right in the midst of his 
favorite number, in will come a squeal 
that will drive the audience almost to dis- 
traction. Or, possibly just when he gets 
his station tuned in perfectly, some other 
operator, with an aerial only a few feet 
from his, or possibly crossing his, will start 
to tune, changing the capacity of the 
antenna, and the first listener finds his 
station fading out in thin air until it is 
entirely inaudible. 

The biggest advantage to the farmer 
listener in the Middle West is in his loca- 
tion. Any average set located in the Mis- 
sissippi valley will reach both coasts in 
fine shape under normal conditions. By 
seven o'clock, central time, the eight 
o'clock eastern programs are on, and the 
listener can take his choice of those until 
eleven o'clock central time. By that time 
it is only nine o'clock on the Pacific coast 
and all those stations are just in the midst 
of their evening broadcasts, so that the 
Middle West listener can have five to 
seven hours per evening of wonderful 
entertainment if he can spare the time. 


CHURCH SERVICE BY RADIO 


The most interesting development in 
radio seems to be the remarkable manner 
in which the broadcasting of religious serv- 
ices has developed. Almost every large 
station in the country broadcasts either 
regular church services, direct from 
the pulpits of the leading churches, or 
specially arranged services from the 
broadcasting studios themselves. On 
Sunday any family, no matter how re- 
motely situated, can have the regular 
morning services, from beginning to end. 
And Sunday afternoon, special sacred con- 
certs can be received from almost every 
point of the compass, and on Sunday 
evening the air is literally filled with church 
Services again 

A prominent mid-western station has 
maintained for over two years a regular 
radio congregation. The real purpose of 
this organization is to provide a regular 
and complete church service for those who 
are shut in, or who live in remote sections 
where there are no regular services. The 
services are so timed, as to be completely 
over before the usual hour for regular 
church services. Hundreds of letters are 
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received at the station weekly thanking 
them for the services, and describing the 
intense joy which the services have 
brought to invalids, shut-ins, and others 
who would otherwise be deprived of such 
service. 

The services, pipe-organ recitals of 
sacred and classical music from a dozen 
different stations, sermons from the lead- 
ing churches in all large cities, the Sunday 
School lesson, and other special features, 
prove that redio is not a plaything, nor 
an idle entertainment, but is fast becom- 
ing a widespread agency for carrying to 
the remote corners the joy and comfort 
that such services can bring.—R. L. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING BY RADIO 


Those who have radio sets will be glad 
to know that Successful Farming will 
broadcast information on timely farm 
topics. Thru an arrangement with WHO, 
the powerful broadcasting station of the 
Bankers’ Life Company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, short talks will be broadcast by 
editors of Successful Farming on two days 
each week. Remember that Tuesday and 
Thursday are the days and the time is 
12:10 noon. 

Tune in on WHO and hear these talks, 
—Editor. 





RADIO UP-TO-DATE 


It would hardly be fair to the manufac- 
turers to say that there is but little real 
change in radio sets this fall. There is a 
decided change in general appearance and, 
of course, there are many changes in in- 
terior designs. Almost without excep- 
tion the leading manufacturers of complete 
sets have arranged their product to fit 
most any average purse. That is, they 
start with the simple, a set in 
a comparatively plain and modest-priced 
cabinet, at a low price, and scale up thru 
the price range, taking in first a larger 
cabinet, with battery spaces, next a cab- 
inet with loud speaker built in, then a still 
larger piece of equipment with both bat- 
tery spaces and built-in speaker, then 
perhaps a complete cabinet loud speaker 
and all, with doors that slide or drop to 
expose the tuning controls. 

Many manufacturers have ree beyond 
this to complete cabinets -housing the 
receiver itself, all battery equipment, and 


‘loud speaker and in many cases a self-con- 


tained directional loop. The extreme in 
most cases is the above described cabinet 
in conjunction with battery eliminators so 
that all that need be done is to attach the 
cabinet by means of a standard plug to 
an ordinary light socket and listen in on 
the world. 

Altho it is entirely wrong to do so, the 
general public has let itself into the habit of 
referring to practically all of the five-tube 
sets, ht of the three-dial type, as 
‘“neutrodynes.”” There is really only one 
style or type of “‘neutrodyne,” and that is 
the circuit which is neutralized by the 
special condensers and developed by Mr. 
Hazeltine. The coils in this circuit are the 
regular tube - wound coils, ordinarily 
mounted at a certain fixed angle wit 
each other, in a manner now well known 
to the average fan. A multitude of five- 
tube, two and three-dial sets have invaded 
this so-called neutrodyne field, many of 
them very deserving and satisfactory 
sets. The coils used range all the way from 
simple spider webs, or honeycombs, bal- 
anced by various processes or methods, to 
more elaborate fe a such as double 
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tubular coils, or sets of three or four coils 
combined in one, or the quad coil, or the 
D. coil, all of which have made places for 
themselves in this great universe of 
listeners and builders. 

The latest, and in some ways the most 
mysterious, of these coils is a circular co)! 
which looks not unlike a large doughnut, or 
a small balloon tire. For these the manu- 
facturers claim some advantages, saying 
that they are entirely fieldless, being in- 
capable of picking up any energy outside 
themselves, thus adding to their selectivity 
and their range and quality. , 

Another interesting thing, especial!) 
among these so-called neutrodyne-type 
sets, is the tendency toward eliminating 
one or two of the tuning dials. In most 
cases this is accomplished by merely at- 
taching two tuning units to one dial, or by 
using a specially built double unit with 
only one tuning control to operate both 

yvarts. In every case this seems to have 
een done with no sacrifice of quality, and 

is, of course, a decided improvement in 

ease of operation and tuning.—R. W. L. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF FARM RADIO 


Three years of use of the radio on the 
farm finds us liking it better than ever and 
depending more and more upon it as a 
ready aid in planning the daily work. 

“What does the radio say about the 
weather?”’ is a question the mistress stands 
ready to answer whenever she sees me 
coming towards the house any time after 
the day’s forecast has been broadcast. 
Many have been the jobs that have been 
laid aside and more opportune ones taken 
up because the radio has brought us the 
news that it was or was not going to 
storm. 

“And what about the markets?” This 
question always follows closely after a 
report of the weather news. “So hogs 
are down a quarter? We'll just wait an- 
other week to sell, and perhaps that 
quarter will be regained, and some more 
on top of it.” More than likely such is 
proven the case, so $10 to $25 is saved by 
that one bit of market news brought to us 
by radio. 

And we must not forget the musical 
programs, more particularly the fine 
orchestras that play and the “old fiddlers” 
that bring back again the square dance of 
youthful days! Once or twice each week 
we can hear again the old melodies we 
knew so well in the other days. Many a 
time a few of these do a tired old bod 
more good than would a pound of ok 
pills from the drug store. 

Then, too, the agricultural college and 
the university talent is being brought 
directly into our home by our farm radio. 
The boys and girls, still in the common 
school—the little white schoolhouse on 
the corner a mile south—come home to 
an evening of this instead of going away 
to an evening of—we must guess what. 

You ask what it is worth to us—we who 
are on a farm eight miles from the nearest 
town? I would not set a price on it, for 
yom money could not buy it, could we not 

uy another. 

it has brought too many of the good 
things to our home in the last year to even 
think of letting it go, and each month it is 
bringing more and more.—H. H., Kan. 


GIMLETS FROM NAILS 

Driving nails into hard wood, especially 
near the end of the strip, without split- 
ting, is usually impossible. A gimlet the 
size of the nails to be driven makes it 
easy to do the job. 

Any size nail may be used. The head 
is flattened by pounding on one side on an 
anvil. The point is drawn out by pounding 
until it has a sharp four-sided point. 

This will fit into a brace and take the 

lace of a bit. They are easy to make and 
ast well. There are any number of uses 
for such gimlets, from laying flooring to 
punching holes in harness.—A. M. W. 
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oth Ruggedly built for hard work, yet 
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L family use. 

= The steel body is finished in a lustrous 
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LETTER from a farm woman lies on my desk: “I 
wonder why it is that so many magazines seem to 
think a village cottage plan is just what we farm wom- 

en want? Odd as it may seem, that sort of plan doesn’t do 
at all for a farmhouse. Take the sewing room; in town, it is 
usually put upstairs. But a farmer’s wife has to spend much 
more time in her kitchen, than a town woman does. If the 
sewing room is close to my kitchen, I can 
snatch a lot of spare moments between- 
times for mending and making; but I cannot 
do that, if I have to be trotting up and down 
stairs a dozen times to watch the cooking. 
And a sewing machine in the kitchen isn’t 
very practical; I can’t leave my work all 
spread out, perhaps for a day at a time.” 

Exactly! And so, here is a little farm 
cottage with a sewing room right next to the 
kitchen. Mrs. Farmer can put her patterns 
on the work table, with the goods all laid 
out, and then dash off to see whether the 
currant jelly is ready to jell. If it is, she 
may not get back to her dress making until 
tomorrow; perhaps the day after. Never 
mind; half-pinned patterns will lie there 
safely, waiting for her, 
even if it is a week be- 
fore she unlocks the 
door. 
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Plans for a Convenient Farm Cottage 
Some Features the Farm Wife Will Like 


By WM. EDGEMAR 








charmed. Now she almost never uses the tub; the shower is 
so much pleasanter, and takes so much less water. 

You will want to put a small stationary wash basin in the 
wash room for the men; this will keep them out of the 
kitchen. 

_Please note also the little extra closet just outside the 
kitchen door, on the screened porch. This might be used 
for brooms and such, 
but I would rather take 
care of them by means 
of a special cupboard 
inside the kitchen and 
devote that closet to the 
men’s work coats, mit- 
tens and overshoes, that 
would otherwise clutter 
up some spot within the 
house. A bright idea 
suggested by one farm 
woman, by the way, is 
to fasten a wire nest or 
two on the wall inside 
the closet door, to hold 
the mittens. 

Roomy closets are plentifully provided 
thruout the house, the front hall and even 
the dining room each having one, besides the 
regulation ones opening from the bedroom 
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But there is more to it 
than that. No matter 
how much a wife and 
mother may love her 
family, there come times 
when she feels as if she 
would give a_ million 
dollars just to be by 
herself for an hour or 
two; isn’t that so? This 
sewing room, which can 
also serve as a den, pro- 
vides just such a place. 
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upstairs. 

Lockers in the long hall on the second 
floor take care of towels, bedlinen and blan- 
kets, the disposal of which is frequently a 
problem. The hall is lighted by a group of 
windows. 

Some of the bedroom walls slope a bit, but 
there are plenty of straight walls to give 
ample space for placing furniture. And after 
all, isn’t it worth while to build a house that 
is beautiful outside, even if we do have to 
compromise on a few non-essential details? 

By the way, you will probably ask what 











Let’s look at the wash- 
room, on the back porch. 
This tiny room has a 
concrete floor, with a 
drain leading off, or maybe just an open gutter. Overhead is 
a shower-bath spray head. If there is a water-system, well 
and good; if not, a little force-pump can be ri > 

When we put in a shower-bath, my wife said she wouldn’t 
use such a thing—it would wet her hair. But I suggested a 
rubber bathing cap; she got one, tried the shower, and was 








those letters mean—the ones on the kitchen 
plan. Well, “S” is the sink, “T”’ is a table, 
and “R” is the range. “O” represents the 
oil-stove ;each cupboard is marked witha “C.”’ 
I think the other features of the plan are clear enough; 


they do not need any explanation-from me. 

{Editor’s Note: We can furnish blueprints of the house for $2 per set. 
Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose 
check or money order for $2 and ask for plan No. 1,356. We do not furnish 
specifications nor material lists, because your local builders can prepare these 
ee It may a week or ten days for the plans 
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OR eight consecutive years 
Buick has dominated qual- 
ity motor car sales—nearly a 
decade 6f leadership—while a 
host of other fine cars were 
striving to attain the place of 
honor held by Buick. 


| It would not have been possible 
to hold the good will of so many 

people so many years, if Buick 
had not been clearly superior 
in efficiency and value. 


Dependability, power, fine per- 
formance and low cost of oper- 


ht ation have put Buick on top 


P lace for BIg in sales. 
1 As a result, economies in big 
Consecutive cars- | volume production have been 
_ accomplished; and these have 
been handed on to Buick 
owners. 
27,20 <) “) 1 The Better Buick today sur- 
y ap | passes every previous Buick in 
2 reliability, in horsepower, in | 
| the luxury of its appointments | 
1924 | and in the quality of its per- | 


formance. And,atitsnewlow | 
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be BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontarie 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Better Buick Six Cylinder Valve-in-Head motor cars 
range in price from $1125 to $1995, f.o.b. Buick 
factories. Among the Buick open and closed models 
there is one that will meet your desires exactly. 
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First choice of 
space at the Na- 
tional Automo- 
bile Shows in 
New York and 
Chicago is 
awarded annual- 
ly to the member 
of the National 
Automobile 
Chamber of 
Commerce hav- 
ing the largest 
volume of busi- 
ness in dollars 
and cents during 
the preceding 
year. 
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SHOULD WE CANCEL THE 
FOREIGN DEBT? 


ONE answer to this question is “yes.” 
Another is “no.” A third is a middle 
ground. Let us thresh out the problem 
and see how each policy will affect agri- 
culture. 

Everyone knows how these debts arose. 
England, France, Belgium, Italy and 
others bought cotton, wheat, munitions, 
and other materials needed to win the 
war. There was no time to haggle over the 
terms of payment then, so they said, “Just 
put it on the books, we will settle it after 
the war is over.” There was not even time 
to think whether the debts could be paid 
at all or not. The main thing was that the 
war had to be won. We had joined forces 
with the Allies and therefore did what 
seemed necessary at that time to put the 
job across. 

Now the United States has been calling 
upon her creditors to settle up. She wants 
them to put in official form just how much 
and when they are going to pay. This is 
called “funding.” England, Belgium, 
Poland, Finland. Lithuania, and Hungary 
already have done so. They have 
to pay a debt of over five billions of dollars, 
plus interest, in payments spread over 60 
years or more. The “unfunded” debts 
of other countries total practically seven 
billions of dollars. Europe, therefore 
owes us @ little over twelve billions of 
dollars. 

A many people have been advocat- 
ing that these debts be cancelled—that we 
just send them a receipted bill. They say 
that Europe is in bad shape economically 
and that she could pay only by taxing her 
people in a most cruel manner. We, on the 
other hand, are a very wealthy nation and 
would never miss a trifling sum like that. 
Moreover, if Europe had to send a large 

yayment to us every year she would not 
ye able to buy our products so freely. 
Finally ,it is argued, it would be no more 
than justice to wipe the debts off the slate. 
The Allies furnished the men; why should 
not we provide the money? 


How the Debts Must Be Paid 


Let us first see how these debts can be 
paid. They must be paid in the form of 
goods and services. Gold is commonly 
thought of as the means of settling inter- 
national obligations. But Europe has very 
little gold; most of the world’s gold supply 
is in the vaults of our Federal Reserve 
banks. Europe cannot part with what gold 
she has because she needs it as a reserve 
to hold against her paper money. Hence 
in order to transfer value to the United 
States, Europe must sell us more goods or 
services (such as accommodating our 
tourists, carrying and insuring ocean 
freight for us, etc.) than we sell to them. 
This point is important, so do not slide 
over it hastily. Beene will have to pay 
that debt by sending us toilet articles 
jewelry, textiles, crockery, hardware, and 
all sorts of manufactured articles. Instead 
of sending them gold to pay for the excess 
that they sell us over what we sell them 
we will just credit them with that amount 
on their debt to us. 

But here comes the rub. Our mariuface 
turers do not want that competition. They 
want that busimess for themselves. Euro- 
pean costs of manufacturing on many 
articles are so low that American producers 
would be driven out of the field. Tariff 
walls therefore have been erected to keep 
out such goods. 

Can Europe pay debts when she cannot 
give us either gold or goods? It will be 
practically impossible. The expenditures 
of tourists abroad, the remittances of im- 
migrants, and insurance and freight 
charges will not affect the value of the 
things we export. We must import large 
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quantities of goods in order to give Europe 
an opportunity to pay us. 

We are therefore face to face with three 
alternatives: We can (1) cancel the debts, 
(2) lower the tariff walls, or (3) do a little 
of both. What will be the consequences in 
each of these cases? 

If the debts are cancelled and our tariff 
policy remains the same, we will have to 
tax ourselves that much higher. The 
United States government raised money to 
loan Euro y selling Liberty bonds. 
What we fail to receive from Europe to 
redeem these bonds when they come due 
will have to be raised by taxes. This pro- 
cedure, therefore, will operate to keep 
federal taxeg, at a high level and at the 
same time Thintain a tariff peer that is 
of questionable value to the farmer. Agri- 
culture pays such heavy state and local 
taxes that the federal tax burden should 
not be made heavy. 

Let us suppose, instead, that we demand 
full or nearly full payment of these foreign 
obligations. We would then be forced to 
lower our customs duties very materially, 
particularly on the type of goods which the 
debtor nations have to . These are 
largely manufactured goods, very few of 
which would be competitive with farm 
products. é 

The advantage to agriculture under this 
arrangement would be two-fold. Federal 
tax reduction would be possible on a larger 
scale. Payments on the foreign obligations 
would e the place of taxes on a large 
part of our own national debt. More im- 
portant than that would be the reduc- 
tion in the prices of a wy number of 
manuf sabeeed goods bought by the farmer. 
The tariff has raised prices of manufac- 
tured goods more than those of farm prod- 
ucts because the latter have been chiefly 








Is the American farmer interested in 
foreign debts? 


on an export basis and therefore received 
no protection. 

A wholesale lowering of the tariff walls 
would benefit most farmers. It would not 
lower the prices of pork, cotton, tobacco, 
soft wheat, corn, and other products. But 
it would doubtless lower the prices of 
many articles which they have to buy. 
Some farmers, such as the wool grower and 
the flax grower, would gain nothing and 

rha ose a little by tariff reduction. 
But the bulk of them probably would be 
benefited at least me gy 

On the other hand, it might be ve 
unwise for the farmer to give up the tari 
at this stage of the game. While the bene- 
fits received from it so far have been con- 
fined to certain small groups, the advan- 
tages will increase without doubt as time 

oes on. The mouths to feed and the 

acks to clothe within the country are in- 
creasing at the rate of 1.4 millions a year. 
More and more farm products will sooner 
or later change to an import basis and 
therefore be in a position to receive tariff 
protection. Dairy products, beef, and 
e are almost at that stage now. The 
ideal situation from the agricultural stand- 
point would be to lower the duties on man- 
ufactured goods but leave those on farm 
products. This, however, is not worth- 
_ considering. It is politically impos- 
sible, 
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The middle poe would appear to he 
a more fruitful policy for agriculture to 
advocate. Let us grant substantial reduc- 
tions in the debt settlements. That would 
create goodwill toward us in Europe. Then 
‘lower the tariff duties considerably so tha: 
instead of high protection we would have 
moderate protection. This would give 
Europe a chance to increase her exports to 
us and make payments on her debts. 
the same time it would lower the cost of 
many things which farmers have to bu 
but would not remove completely what 
little benefit agriculture has been receiving 
or ma & in the future from the tariff.— 
Russel . Engberg. 





ANCHORING MACHINERY TO CON. 
CRETE 


Special precautions must be taken when 
anchoring reqey ! to concrete. If the 
position of the bolt holes thru the base of 
the machine is known, then set bolts with 
the threaded ends uppermost in the con- 
crete just after it has been poured. When 
the concrete has set, the machine is placed 
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over the bolts and the nuts turned down. 
The bolts must project far enough above 
the concrete to reach thru the bed of the 
machine and still leave half an inch of 
threaded bolt. 

When the position of the holes in the 
machine are not known, then a good plan 
to follow is to bevel the edges of a sink 
on all four sides, soak it in tar and set this 
in the top of the concrete as shown at the 
right in the illustration. 

After the concrete has set, lag bolts can 
be screwed down into the plank which can- 
not come out, because of the beveled edges. 

Should the concrete floor be already 
laid and no provision is made for anchor- 
ing the machine, it will be necessary to 
drill a hole an inch or two in diameter and 
several inches a Then cut hardwood 
plugs to fit the holes when driven in. 

tart a metal wedge into the lower end 
and drive into the hole. As the wedge is 
driven home, the lower end of the plug is 
expanded and the fit becomes very tight. 
The machine is then attached to the 


plugs. 

Another way is to drill the hole, very 
slightly larger than the lag screws to be 
used and turn them into place with a 
strip of sheet lead laid in the hole beside 
the lag screw. The threads will bite into 
the lead which will be forced tightly 
oe the side of the hole.—D. R. V., 

eb. 


A GOOD ENSILAGE FORK 

Cutting several inches off the tines of a 
barley fork makes a better silage fork of 
it, in the opinion of an Iowa reader. The 
outer tines were worn thin before he did 
this and they would bend and spread 
whenever they struck frozen silage or even 
silage that was packed extra haa A cold 
chisel was in cutting three or four 
inches off each tine and the ends were 
sharpened with a file. 

This shortened fork is much easier to 
handle and an improvement in throwing 
down silage.—A. M. W. 


Rats on a Greenwood county, Kansas, 
farm were first treated to a liberal banquet 
of canned salmon, apples and fresh e 
seasoned with barium carbonate. Their 
runs were dusted with calcium cyanide. A 
week later the gas treatment was repeated. 
No rats have been seen since, 
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Radiola 25, is a new model 
of the famous Super-Heter- 
odyne. It gets volume and 
distance on dry batteries. 
Its tone is remarkably clear 
and true. And the loop in 
the top is all the antenna it 
uses. 


The simple new uni-control 
means easy tuning. And the 
fine sturdiness, the perfec- 
tion of detail in construction 
mean long, dependable ser- 
vice. With six Radiotrons, 
but without batteries or 
loudspeaker . . . $165. 


Radiola Loudspeaker, 
Model 100, RCA Cone 
type, achieving new clarity 
and far wider tone range. 
Can be used with any radio 
Qt “i os. «. «aan 


Loudspeaker Operation 
Now on 2 Tubes! 


~~ 





Here’s news indeed. If you use a 
Radiotron UV-199 and the new 
power tube, Radiotron UX-120 
(with socket adapters) you can 
get real loudspeaker volume— 
and splendid quality—on Radiola 
Ill. And the set itself (without 
accessories) now costs but $15 


With two Radiotrons and head- 
phones ° ° - $24.50. 





Then there’s Radiola III-a. Use 
a UV-199 and three UX-120's— 
and you have greatvolume—rich, 
clear tone—better than ever. 
Radiola IIl-a, the four-tube Ra- 
diola known from coast to coast 
now (without accessories) costs 
only . . ~ §3 

With four Radiotrons and head- 
phones . ‘ . $49.50, 


What a chance for Christmas ! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
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O MORE lonesomeness in 

distant places. Tune in on a 
laugh—a song—a swinging dance! 
A violin solo—or a whole Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. A Radiola for 
Christmas brings in not only music 
and fun, but lectures, and market 
and weather reports—important 
to the farmer. 


When you choose a Radiola you 
have a further vindication of your 
judgment in the fact that both 
Victor and Brunswick have made 








Radiola their choice for combina- 
tion radio-phonographs. The new 
Radiolas achieve new improve- 
ments in all the five fundamentals 
of radio reception—in tone qual- 
ity, in volume, in selectivity, range 
and simplicity of operation. 


If you have not yet seen the new 
Radiolas or read full description 
of their new accomplishments, 
write today for the illustrated 
booklet that describes them. 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOTRONS 
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AMERICA CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sm. 









SWEET CLOVER AS A MINER 
OST of us think of a miner as one 
who goes down into {the earth thru a 
narrow shaft or tunnel to get and bring 
to the surface the treasures that may be 
buried there in the soil that our 
wealth may be ifcreased and some of 
our needs supplied. 

That is just what a sweet clover plant 
does. We have worked with these 
“miners” on our farm for several years 
and the evidence is piled up in the form 
of increased fertility of the soil, abun- 
dant pastures, higher yields of corn and 
a safe system of farming. The past year 
we had better than eighty acres or one- 
fourth of the farm in sweet clover, so 
you can see that we believe in its splen- 
did possibilities. 

One of the valuable features about 
sweet clover is that it roots deep at a 
pretty rapid rate. In examining plants 
in our fields I find roots reaching down 
to a depth of thirty inches by May in its 
second year and a foot or more at the 
end of the first season’s growth. The 
roots strike so deep that there is very 
little evidence of them being winter 
killed or the plants heaved out where 
there is good drainage. We have never 
yet had sweet clover winter-kill or to be 
killed by drought where it had made a 
good, vigorous growth from the begin- 
ning. 

The good these deep roots do in the 
way of facilitating drainage of the soil 
is worth considering.. Much of our soil 
is underlaid with a stiff clay or hardpan 
at varying depths. The sweet clover has 
a fleshy tap root, many of which I have 
found to be from one-half to three- 
fourths inch thick at the top and gradu- 
ally tapering off to a fine root at the tip. 
After these roots die at the end of the 
second year and decay they leave a 
channel down thru the subsoil thru which 
excess water may be carried more rapid- 
ly than it would be thru the stiff clay 
which had not been penetrated by roots. 
The presence of the decayed or decay- 
ing roots helps to improve the subsoil as 
well as it does the top soil and permits 
the roots of other crops to penetrate it 
also and secure plant food there. 

Many of us think most of the crops 
that perform and produce best above 
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Sweet clover deserves your attention 


ground, but I feel that it pays to watch 
also the things that take place in the 
soil where the crop growing. Sweet 
clover not only leaves the soil full of 
roots but nitrogen, one of the most diffi- 
cult elements to fix in the soil and one 
of the highest priced fertilizers to buy. 
It is left in a form that is quickly avail- 
able to any crop that follows the sweet 
clover. My brother and I have made 
many examinations of the roots at dif- 
ferent times of the year, finding these 
nitrogen-filled tubercles showing on the 
young clover at an early period in growth 
and developing into big knots on the 
roots as the growth continues. 

In our work with sweet clover we have 
found that it does not catch so readily 
on our clay knolls nor does it produce 
vigorous growth as it does in 
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quite so 
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the black loam. Tests of this soil show 
it to give more acid reaction also. Lime- 
stone has not been available at a reason- 
able price to put on this soil, so we 
adopted several means of improving it. 
First, we applied more seed, using extra 
precaution to get it well covered for im- 
mediate germination; second, we coat 
this seeding with a moderate amount of 
manure as soon as the nurse crop is re- 
moved in order to stimulate the growth 
of the roots; third, we fiasture off the 
sweet clover, if possible to do so, using 
sheep along with our cattle and hogs, as 
sheep feed largely on the higher ground 
and thus enrich it more; in case we do 
not pasture it we plow it in May of the 
second year wheri it has attained a heavy 
growth; fourth, we never plow our clay 
soil when it is damp or bad. 

Sweet clover will do its work for you 
when you give it the attention it de- 
serves, and under present conditions of 
farming it deserves much attention from 
those who desire to maintain the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil—J. L. J., 


Ind. 
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A GOOD GATE SPRING 

A heavy spring from a worn-out riding 
plow or a cultivator comes in handy on the 
back yard gate. W. C. Benner of Lee 
county, Iowa, bolts one end of the spring 
with a large headed bolt to the gate post 
and the opposite end is fastened to the 
gate by a two-inch staple. 

It may be necessary to washer the bolt 
with a short strip of iron if the head is 
smaller than the spring loop. This is an 
easy gate to open and it gives one plenty 
of time to get thru before it shuts of its 
own accord.—A. M. W. 


SOME LIVELY MARKET FEATURES 


The livestock market was showing more 
steadiness toward the first of November, 
owing to a let-up in the rush of shipments 
from the West. Prices were holding better, 
especially for feeder stock, which all along 
has been a conspicuous feature.on the 
market. Hogs suitable for further feeding 
have been selling higher than heavy stock. 
Last. year light-weight swine were difficult 
to sell at prices considerably below the 
regular market. This year buyers seem 
anxious to buy all kinds of feeder animals 
even at high prices. Meats have shown 
more declines than advances in price 
recently. Demand tends to shift some- 
what to poultry as the holiday season 
draws near. rices have held nearly 
steady altho the live poultry market has 
tended slightly upward. Turkeys from 
storage are in good demand on account 
of the expected shortage in supply of the 
fresh-killed stock. Prices of live turkeys 
have been tending upward. 

Fresh eggs have been advancing per- 
sistently thruout the fall months but 
prices of storage stock have held back 
because of the liberal supply available. 

The grain market has eek trying to 
adjust itself to increase in world-wide 
production and a rather light demand for 
wheat and other grains. The result is a 
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somewhat sagging tendency of prices in 
middle autumn. It can hardly be said 
that the position is strong, because of the 
absence of heavy export trade but the 
home market being protected by tariff is 
favorably situated for lines in which tl 
| 5 omer was no more than sufficient 
or home needs. The soft milling wheat 
sells well above export basis in the Pacific 
Northwest. Altho the rye crop is short in 
this country, an ample crop in Europe an 
lack of export demand has offset the light 
oroduction here. Marketing of corn has 

n delayed because of unfavorable 
weather conditions and the market suppl) 
has been less than last season notwith- 
standing the heavy production. First 
arrivals of No. 4 yellow, from the cornbelt, 
sold at about 80 cents a bushel. Mill feeds 
have followed rather closely the course of 
the grain markets. Cottonseed mill and 
corn feeds seem rather low and prices 
may continue in buyer’s favor because of 
the heavy output. Linseed, on the other 
hand, is rather high even for a concen- 
trated feed. The flax crop in this country 
was light. Wheat mill feeds are in good 
demand with considerable buying of bran 
from stock feeders and dairymen. Oats 
being relatively abundant and low in price 
are being used more extensively than 
usual for feeding miscellaneous stock. 
Prices of hay are holding easily because of 
the light crop. 

Butter prices have been moving sharply 
upward. Recent expectations were that 
the fall output would be perhaps as large 
as that of last season. The liberal supply 
of storage butter and the lower tendency 
of foreign dairy markets were also a de- 
pressing tendency. Nevertheless the 
market has held its own fairly well at a 
level considerably above that of a year 
ago. Cheese markets have fully main- 
tained recent levels owing to good demand 
and the seasonable decrease in production 
late in the season. 

Potatoes were the striking feature 
among vegetables, with advances of $1 to 
$2.50 per 100 pounds made within a few 
weeks in October. Potatoes around Sep- 
tember Ist were selling higher than in the 
remarkably short potato crop of 1919, 
when prices doubled between November 
and the end of the season. Much of the 
recent rise this year has been the result of 
doubt regarding the condition of the crop, 
following heavy rainfall and freezing 
weather in various sections.—U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agr. 


SPECIMEN OF CLIMBING MILK- 


WEED 


I am sending under separate cover a 
ms with the root, stems, and some 
eaves and pods. What is this?—G. R. G., 
Ind. 

The specimen of plant you submitted 
is climbing milkweed. It seems that this 
has been recommended quite widely by 
beekeepers, and it is a very good bee 
plant. However, it is to be looked upon 
with some question, as it has every indica- 
tion of being a noxious weed. It has 
creeping roots, a climbing habit of growth, 
and the seeds are widely distributed by 
the wind. Cut]the weeds and burn before 
pods ripen each year, and maintain clean 
cultivation. Once it gets into a cornfield, 
in all probability a great deal of work in 
addition to crop rotation may be neces- 
sary even for partial control. 


Meats and Meat Products, by W. H. 
Tomhave, Pennsylvania ‘state college. 
Attractively printed and written in a 
pleasing style, this book should find a 
ready welcome. It takes up in great 
detail the slaughtering, cutting and curing 
of all classes of farm meats. Two chapters 
on canning meats should prove especially 
valuab!e. The farmer, of all persons, 
should have a supply of good meat. This 
book tells how to have it. Price $3. 
Lippincotts. 
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FULL-SIZE GUM-DIPPED 


BALLOONS 








Lower Your Motoring Costs this Winter 


These big tires yield 
rather than fight the op- 
posing frozen ruts. Their 
extra traction on muddy, 
slippery roads gives a 
sense of security and 
satisfaction—their add- 
ed protection to the car 
is an important item of 
economy. 


Gum - Dipping, the 
Firestone extra process, 
adds extra strength and 


endurance to the thin 
walls, an assurance of 
extra tire mileage with 
low cost per mile. 


Avail yourself of the 
greater safety, comfort 
and economy of Gum- 
Dipped Balloons this 
winter by seeing near- 
est Firestone dealer to- 
day— while tire prices 
are still low. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD. PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... 
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Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and see what happens. And human en- 
terprise is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 
wild—there must be law and order. The electric 
light and power industry is no exception to this 
rule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 
people. 

Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for 
further building. Because this has been recognized’ 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce elec- 
tricity at a lower cost. 

The result has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 
seventy per cent. 

Both freedom and control are possible in the wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 

Toe wail greater benefits of electricity to economists and engineers representing the 


agriculture is the problem now being U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 


operating with the national committee on Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- Society of Agriculiural Engineers, Farm 
ture. The Committee on the Relation of Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Electric Light A ‘sociation. 


If you are interested in this work write fcr a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

) running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, ML 









Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 





ROOFING “acs. CUT WINTER FUEL 


steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg.. E. St. Louis, lll. 


Old Money Wanted}? 


1804 Dime, 8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 529, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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CUSTOM 

The influence of custom, as an ele. 
ment in the development of positiy, 
law, is an interesting study, and it j 
perhaps not an over-statement to sa\ 
that a majority of our law has come. 
directly or indirectly, from general or 
local custom. Perhaps an equal propo: 
tion of our rights and liabilities jy, 
contractual relations are placed upon 
us by custom, even if no direct refer- 
ence is made to these customs or relations 
in the express contract. 

The law of Negotiable Instruments, for 
example, is very largely drawn from the 
customs of merchants during the Middle 
Ages, which customs were, in great part, 
adopted by the courts of England, as a 
part of the law of the land. A reason for 
this adoption of custom into law, is th: 

robability that such general custom must 
aveoriginated in a general need, and that 
by being so generally adopted, they best 
minister to this need. Another reason for 
the recognition of custom is, that it is 
often practically impossible to expressly 
embody in a contract all of the details 
which may, at a later time, be of material 
importance. It is therefore assumed that, 
when the parties to the contract executed 
the instrument, there was an implied 
agreement that the details would be dealt 
with, as they might arise, in accordance 
with the customs of those in the same 
business and locality, provided these cus- 
toms were so generally in use by persons 
who operated under like conditions that 
these customs were known, or could be 
presumed to be known, to the contracting 
parties, and provided further, that the 
customs were not contrary to positive law 
or to public policy. 

The old Spanish law, which is the 
basis of the law of Mexico, and which 
once obtained in some of the _terni- 
tory now embraced within the United 
States, was more liberal to custom 
than is the Common Law, and there 
is a maxim of Spanish law that there 
may be a custom without law, in opposi- 
tion to law, and as to law. The 
general law in the Uni States, how- 
ever, is that no custom can be recognized 
which is contrary to statute, or to public 
policy, or, in some cases, to other positive 

es of law. 

Some examples may illustrate the fore- 
going discussion. A farm lease may often 
be very general in its form and terms. 
Perhaps it may make no reference to the 
removal of crops which will ripen after the 
expiration of the lease; to the use of fire- 
wood by the tenant; to the disposal of 
manure, straw or fodder derived from the 
farm; to the cutting of weeds, the use of 
pasture, or the repair and upkeep of the 
farm improvements. If a — custom 
of that locality, so general and of such 
antiquity that the — can be presumed 
to know it, has fixed the rights of the 
parties as to all or any of these matters, 
then the law will generally enforce the 
custom. Often the contract contains a 
provision that the tenant shall work the 
farm in a manner in accordance with good 
husbandry. Should this be construed to be 
the good husbandry of an agricultural 
college, or of the good farmers of the com- 
munity, according to the customs of the 
community? If we look to the intent of 
the parties, obviously the husbandry in 
general use in the vicinity is that which 
they had in mind. 

On the other hand, suppose that a valid 
statue provided that no contract should 
be sai whereby the tenant should be 
denied the privilege of entering on the 
sroperty, after the expiration of his lease, 
for the purpose of harvesting wheat which 
he had planted upon the premises. It is 
clear that a custom to the contrary would 
not be enforced. Or assume that public 
policy demanded that no fires be started 
in very dry times, but that there was a 
custom to burn stubble in August. If, 
during August, there was a severe drought, 
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the custom would have no weight as 
against the urge of public policy. 

Many ordinary rules of law, however, 
may be over-ruled by custom, if they may 
be changed by express contract of the 
parties. There may be a certain rule of 
law that personal property, attached in a 
certain manner to real estate, becomes a 
part of the real estate. The object of this 
rule of law is not to impose this situation 
upon the parties, but merely to establish 
a rule of law whereby, in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, the rights of 
the parties may be determined. Such a 
law may be changed, as between parties to 
a contract relating to the subject matter, 
by contract, and the same result is often 
obtained by means of a contrary custom 
within the presumed knowledge of the 
parties. 

With these examples in mind, the im- 
portance of custom, in the drawing of 
many contracts, particularly in farm con- 
— is readily appreciated.—Scott 
Rowley. 


CASHING IN ON CLOVER 


Most of us grow clover as long as we 
can, then we grow timothy. And some, 
instead of trying to find out why the 
clover will not grow, spear around for 
substitutes or lean even more heavily on 
timothy. 

The Indiana station has been studyin 
the effect of clover and timothy in identic 
rotations for several years. e rotations 
are corn, wheat, clover, and corn, whéat 
timothy. The results over a period of 
years are available on ‘our different soil 


oe. . 

e increase of other crops due to 
clover in the rotation is most marked on 
the poor soils of Jennings county, the 
Francisco field in Gibson county, and the 
Worthington field in Green county. On 
the Jennings county field, three-year 
averages show a difference due to clover 
of 15.5 bushels of corn, 4.6 bushels of 
wheat, and 9@1 pounds of hay. The in- 
crease was $23 per rotation, or $8 per 
year, merely by using clover in the ro- 
tation. 

Seven years’ results on the Francisco 
field give a difference due to clover per 
rotation of: 11.5 bushels of corn, 3.3 
bushels of wheat and 1,204 pounds of 
hay. The increase due to clover was 
$19.34 every three years or more than 
$6 a year. 

Ten years’ results at Worthington show 
the clover rotation to have produced 2.6 
bushels more corn, 5 bushels more wheat 
and 1,576 pounds of hay. This figures to 
$16.21 increase every three years which 1s 
more-than $5 per acre per year for using 
clover. 

This means that the man farming sixty 
crop acres stands to gain all the way from 
$300 to $480 a year, merely by using 
clover in the rotation rather than timothy. 

As might be expected, the Huntington 
field in Huntington county did not show 
as large an effect due to clover because it is 
on the better soil which characterizes 
central Indiana, comprising perhaps one- 
fourth of the crop area of the state. Here 
three-year averages show that clover in 
the rotation made 7.6 bushels more corn, 
4 bushels more wheat, and but 166 pounds 
of hay. The increased crops due to clover 
were worth $11.91 for the three years or 
about $4 per acre per year. But here again 
this applied to sixty acres which is about 
the usual plow land on an eighty-acre 
farm, growing clover means an added 
income of over $240 per year. 

Why grow timothy? If it is because the 
soil 1s too sour to grow clover, then lime. 
Four years’ results on acid soils in Indiana 
show that a ton and three-quarters appli- 
eation of ten-mesh limestone returned 
78 percent on the investment each jont 
during the first four years!—I. J. M., Ind. 
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KAY TIRE CHAINS 








McKAY-EQUIPPED 
for Traction and Safety 


By months and miles, 
McKays outlast ordinary 
chains. McKays mean more 
chain miles for the same 
chain money. Ask users. 
They’ll tell you. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
UNION TRUST BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, McKay 
Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers, and Chains for 
all Industrial and Commercial Purposes. 





You can add “good looks” and protect “good 
looks” with McKay Red Bead Bumpers. 
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The best surprise of all—a 


KODAK 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up, at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 














Easiest Running 


M ade Kelty Dapten Mills rege 











Mill | 
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Toy “Z” Engine 


This miniature Fairbanks-Morse “= 
i y Christmas toy, paper 
— «= ty quunquent Red, green and gilt 







power, more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 
Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat. kaffir corn, cotton seed, 





find aa — os [= py spin the fi ——, 
complete grinding 15 een the name 

- Ge only one farmer who is thinking of buying 

an Engine, Water Plant, Light Plant, 


Windmill, Feed Grinder, Scales or Wash 
Machine, and say which he wants. Toy 
be sent at once. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 








Easily eperated. Neverchokes, 

lly guaranteed. Any | 
Especially adapted 
and Trac- 


J 7 sizes. 
= wer. 
farm 
tors. Write for catalog. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bept.15 Springfield, Ohio 








Send or free form “Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE-—Registered 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 
427-Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. SAVE 








Make Your Own Rope 
All sizesircluding hay fork ropes. W on- 


: at home. Pre- 60% 
Get a Business College Course **.2°"°: | 
$1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates placed in good derful saving. Send for free booklet, 
positions. 20th successful year. Details free. “Rope Making On The Farm.” New Era 





| 
Brown’s Home Study School, 264 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, Ul.! ee Bope Machine Company, Minneapolis, Mina, 
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SOWING CROPS IN STANDING 
CORN 


In preference to sowing rye in corn late 
in the season, would it be wise to sow sweet 
clover? This, of course, to be pastured and 
plowed under in the spring. And by so 
doing this for a year or two would alfalis 
with lime grow without soil being taken 
from another field using only inoculated 
seed? Could vetch be used for the same 
purpose?—C. B. 8., Okla. 

Inasmuch as the same inoculating bac- 
teria are on the roots of sweet clover as on 
alfalfa, you can inoculate a field by con- 
tinued growing of sweet clover, generally 
speaking. However, it is always better for 
sweet clover when planted for the first 
time on land to inoculate. 

There will be a decided advantage in 
growing the sweet clover on the rather 

r land as it seems to do better than al- 
alfa on such ground. After the ground 
has been somewhat built up, the alfalfa 
will come along in much Settee shape. 
Usually when sweet clover or alfalfa, 
when the ground is clean, is sowed between 
the corn rows at the last cultivation a 
satisfactory start is made, and a moderate 
amount of green manure is available in 
the spring for turning under. Vetch is 
often used for the same purpose. Vetch 
is not, however, possessed of the ability 
to carry the inoculating bacteria connected 
with alfalfa. 





ONE METHOD FOR CLEARING 
me WASTE LAND 


Continued from page 16 

laced ready for a shot. It sometimes 

appens that a charge is placed and the 
fuse is lighted but no explosion occurs 
until some minutes or even hours later 
due to defective cap or fuse. This is 
known as a “hang fire,” one of the great 
sources of danger in blasting. Never 
approach a stump until the next day if 
the charge fails to explode. Then ecare- 
fully dig out the dirt in the,.bore hole using 
only the hands or a ed stick, as 
striking the unexploded cap with a bar 
or spade would probably explode the 
charge. Hang fires can avoided by 
using good fuse and by avoiding an 
sharp bends in it. Use good caps whic 
have been stored in a dry place and see 
that the cap is firmly placed in the priming 
cartridge. , 

When too heavy a charge is placed 
under a stump, pieces of wood or dirt 
may be blown See reat distances. Always 
play safe by standing 200 feet away and 
watch the pieces of stump as they fly. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S 
A WAY 
Continued from page 7 
they would improve the appearance of the 
place and he set them out at odd moments. 

We can get an estimate of the variety of 
work our blind friend must oversee when 
we learn that besides his hog raising and 
dairying, his farm grows corn, oats, 
alfalfa and elover. A 22-acre field of corn 
will make 75 bushels this fall, county 
agent W. H. Metzger estimates. Eight 
acres are used for silage, 25 put in alfalfa 
and 15 in sweet clover, furnishing the 
rest of the bulk of the cow ration. 

Mr. Doerschlag is one of the “ey: 
best-natured farmers in the state. He is 
the backbone of the local farm bureau and 
spends some time each year soliciting 
memberships. A visit to his home is an 
inspiration, for as well as being an excel- 
lent farmer he is an interesting person to 
meet. He so well exemplifies that old 
adage, “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” and the state of Kansas needs 
more farmers whose spirit and zeal is made 
of the same kind of stuff we find in this 
man who, tho physically blind, sees with 
the inner eye. 
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HOW WE PUT WATER INTO OUR 
FARM HOME 
Continued from page 13 


with air, then close it and pump water 
into the tank. 

Two water pipes lead from our pressure 
tank, one to the cold water line which runs 
into the kitchen, bathroom, henhouses, 
milkroom and driveway where a hose is 
attached to wash the car and fill the radi- 
ator. The other pipe runs to the hot water 
tank at the range and into the furnace 
water heater. A hot water supply is then 
secured when either the furnace or the 
stove is burning. From the hot water tank 
a pipe leads to kitchen and bath. 

A three-inch tile was used for the drain 
from sink and bathroom, vent pipes thru 
the roof being used to supply plenty of air 
for the drainage and to keep odors from 
coming back into the house. We consider 
the fact that we have been able to discard 
the unhandy, disease-dangerous privy and 
have replaced the old washtub in the 
kitchen with a bathtub where we have cold 
and hot water worth all our water system 
has cost. 

After all, life on the farm is just about 
what we make it. Unless we have some 
home comforts can we blame the children 
for planning a career elsewhere? And do 
we not owe it to mother and ourselves? 
A city home in the country is no dream. 
It can be a reality. Modern equipment, 
water, heat, and lights are now within the 
reach of the average farm owner. But if 
only one can be had, I would place a 
water system at the head of the list. 


FARMING 120 ACRES WITH THREE 
HORSES 
Continued from page 11 


each field is seeded to alfalfa and is allowed 
to stand as long as it will. The balance of 
the field is run in a three-year rotation of 
corn, oats, and sweet clover. Each year 
we have approximately 20 acres of corn, 
20 of sweet clover, 20 of oats and 40 of 
alfalfa. The sweet clover is pastured until 
we have to give it up, then allowed to seed. 
This provides our cash crop. We pasture 
down as much alfalfa as possible. 

A mere glance at the labor distribution 
of the above crop combination shows a 
jam in June with corn and alfalfa demand- 
ing attention at the same time. 

Here is how we get by the jam. The 
first cutting on the ten acres of alfalfa 
that is beside the sweet clover is pastured 
off when the sweet clover is, while the 
first cutting of alfalfa on the acreage be- 
side the corn and oats is cut the first time 
for hay. The second hay crop of alfalfa 
beside the oats is pastured down with 
cattle after the oats are cut while the 
second cutting beside the corn is sheeped 
and hogged off when the corn is ripe. We 
cut the second crop of hay on the alfalfa 
beside the sweet clover. Thus it will be 
seen that while we have some 40 acres in 
alfalfa, we cut the entire acreage but once, 
pasturing down the other growth. By 
running our sweet clover as a seed crop, it 
throws the work on this into the last of 
July after corn is laid by and after the 
second cutting of alfalfa hay has been 
made. 

A brief resume of our plan shows that 
we have about 70 acres to dise for oats 
early and 20 acres to break for corn a little 
later. Our chart showing labor distrihu- 
tion, where the peak loads come, etc., 
would be interesting to other farmers but 
we will present that another time. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
we do a lot of summer feeding. Summer 
feeding of cattle and hogs is almost always 
more profitable than winter feeding and 
there is a much greater element of net 
profit in it because the livestock do so 
much of the harvesting that on some 
farms is done by horse and man power. 
And more than that, the manure is left on 
the field where the crop was grown. 
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New Model Midget 


For women, girls and $4.50 
small boys. Nickel case; 
guaranteed movement. 




















Waterbury Radiolite 
ThejeweledWaterbury $ 6” 


with luminous figures 
and hands, Metal dial, 
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for women, boys, girls, 


sportsmen, motorists, 








WATERBURY 
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Cover Crops That Have Proved Themselves 
You Can Make Use of Cover Crops to Maintain Orchard Soils 


By L. S. GOODE 


N view of the fact that the majority of commercial orchards 
are employing clean cultivation in connection with the 
cover crop system of orchard management, a considerable 

number of farmers with home orchards have become interested 
in this cover « rop proposition 

Granting that your orchard is in clean cultivation, that is, 

that you do not have it sodded down, your object is to keep 
it well cultivated up to midsummer, say the first of July. Your 
chief problem 


is its ability to hold snow, leaves, etc., during the wint 

Among the legume crops w hich stand upright and serve ex- 
cellently in this capacity are the soybeans. This snow cover is 
extremeiy important in severe climates in preventing wint: 

injury to the roots, and if it is necessary in such climates to 
hold the snow, and no other w ay is available of doing it but 
the planting of something that makes a good tall heavy grow th, 
even something like corn in combination with other rath t 
heavy plants, it 
may be neces- 





then is the se- 
lection of a cov- 
er crop which 
will accomplish 
the purposes for 
which the cover 
crop is intended. 
In a measure 
this is influenced 
by your particu- 
lar soil type, and 
the condition of 
the trees. 

A cover crop 
does a lot of 
things for the 
man who be- 
lieves in culti- 
vating his or- 
chard. In the 
first place it pre- 
vents washing. 
On ground that 
is inclined to be 
rolling, that is 
probably about 
as important a feature of the cover crop as there is. In fact, 
clean culture is possible on moderately rolling ground only 
because of cover crops. Beyond a certain point even clean 
culture and the cover crop system is not advisable, and it may 
be necessary to sod down the orchard. That is a point which, 
of course, every orchardist must decide, and it has no particu lar 
connection with the matter of cover crops as they are consid- 
ered here. 

However, in connection with this matter of preventing 
washing, it is important to select a plant which will make a 
large amount of growth and mat down on the surface of the 
ground, and so prevent the water from washing, and also a 
plant that has a large and fibrous root system that will hold 
the soil particles together. Sometimes you can get both of 
these characters in the same plant, but usually you will have 
to make a choice between the two characters. 

The cover crop also adds humus to the soil. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get enough manure to maintain orchard 
soils, and the solution of the problem in many instances is a 
good cover crop. Because of the importance of humus it is 
sometimes even advisable 
to fertilize the ground 





Buckwheat makes an almost ideal cover crop as a non-legume 


sary to do it. 

iven asid: 
from holding the 
snow, the cover 
crop is efficient 
in preventing al- 
ternate freezing 
and thawing 
and of course, 
in this way pre- 
vents the win- 
ter injury to 
roots. 

It would be 
practically im- 
possible to dis- 
cuss the merits 
of all the cover 
crops available, 
but a few are 
certainly wor- 
thy of mention. 

Among the 
legume crops 
which are very 
high in favor are soybeans, Canada field peas, vetch, crimson 
clover, cowpeas, and even the mammoth red and common red 
clovers. 

In order to make an effivient cover crop, you will probably 
find it necessary to drill soybeans in such a way that you can 
give them one or two cultivations, possibly three, before the 
orchard is laid by. Then the soy beans will come along i in great 
shape, and make a wonderful cover crop. They do not do so 
well, however, if you simply broadcast the soybeans or drill 
them and give them no further attention. 

By far the best combination with soybeans will be a seeding 
of rape or even buckwheat or rye aiter the soybeans are well 
up and coming along in good shape. You will then have a 
combination which will hold the snow and leaves in fine shape 
in the winter time, and a cover which will mat down on the soil 
and prevent washing remarkably well. 

Vetch is a very good cover crop, but somewhat expensive. 
For the home orchard they are mighty good, because the small 
quantity of seed is not a very large drain on the purse. 

The chief difficulty with common red clover and mammoth 

clover is that neither one 
of them makes very much 





just prior to seeding the 
cover crop in order to in- 
sure an abundant growth 
of crop to leave on the 
ground or plow under. 
Needless to say, an or- 
chard soil so weak as that 
needs good legume crops 
as soon as they can be 
grown successfully. 
Naturally a cover crop 
sowed about the first of 
July begins picking up a 
good deal of moisture in 
the late summer and early 


fall. This will check the 








fall growth of the trees, 
and prevent them from 
going into the winter in 
a soft sappy condition, 


the condition which makes 
winter killing so easy. If you choose a legume for the cover 
crop in your orchard, you can add nitrogen to the soil. Inas- 
much as nitrogen is by far the most expensive of the commercial 
fertilizers, if you have to go into the market and buy it, it is 
extremely fortunate that the orchardist finds himself in such 
an a position to save this expense. The legume crop 
hould be used in the orchard just often enough to provide 
Pp <s nty of nitrogen; like lots of other good things, you can have 
too much of it, and get excessive growth on the trees. 
Not the least important point to consider about a cover crop 





Clean cultivation up until the first of July gives the trees every 
opportunity to get the most from the soil 


growth in the fall when 
the cover crop is really 
needed, and of course, 
they have to be plowed 
under in the spring be- 
fore much benefit is ob- 
tained from them. 

On the other hand, in 
some sections where crim- 
son clover makes good 
growth in the fall, it is 
an almost ideal cover 
crop. It is unfortunate 
that it does not grow in 
the North, but in the 
southern part of the apple 
region when the orchard 
soils are in pretty good 
condition, the crimson 
clover may answer the 
cover crop question just 
about 100 percent. Canada peas make a wonderful mat to 
protect against washing. It is hard to plow under a good 
growth, however. Even at that, this difficulty is easy to over- 
look when something is needed to add lots of humus to the 
soil, and abundant nitrogen. 

Another southern crop which is of extreme value is the cow- 
pea. It is a great soil builder, but it must give way to the soy- 
bean in the more northern sections of the country. It takes too 
long a growing season for cowpeas to make a really worthwhile 
growth. (Continued on page 47 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


— =: Give them the hardest 


a work on the Farm! 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots and Overshoes are Built to Stand It 


You can kick this “U.S.” Biur Risson 
Wa rus on and off—use it in all sorts 
of weather and work—and it stands 
the hardest wear you can give an all- 
rubber overshoe. The Walrus comes 
in red or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


FIVE TIMES its length it stretches! That's what 
a strip of rubber cut from any “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boot or overshoe will do. No higher quality rubber 
has ever been put into an overshoe or boot —and 
that’s one of the big reasons why “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbons give longer wear. 


UGGED strength—and plenty of it 
—that’s what farmers want when 
they buy all-rubber overshoes or boots. 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes are built strong—they’re built for 
farmers and farm wear—made to stand 
months of kicking through ice, slush or 
mud in the barnyard and around the 
farm. 

At each of the four points where wear 
is hardest—ankle, back of the heel, in- 
step, sole—‘“‘U.S.” Blue Ribbons are re- 
inforced with from 7 to 11 layers of heavy 
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re) Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS + WALRUS - 


ARCTICS - 
















fabric and tough rubber. Strain them— 
bend them—work them as hard as you 
please—they stand up! 

Seventy-five years’ experience in making 
rubber footwear is back of ‘“‘U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 

Ask for ‘‘U.S.” Blue Ribbons. 
you in comfort and wear! 


United States Rubber Company 


J. will pay 








“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made 
with sturdy gray soles. The uppers are 
either red orb olack— -knee to hip lengths. 
Look for the “U.S. Trade Mark and 
the Blue Ribbon on every one. 


RUBBERS 
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Brandes new Horn 
Speaker—Type H. 

















It’s distance that counts 


—and 


clarity! 


HE business ticker—the family entertainer— 
the great adviser in matters of housekeeping and 
farming—such is radio today. 


Ever so important is the quality of the speaker. A 
good set can only be at its best with a good speaker. 
A poor set is improved bya good speaker. But 
even the best set is killed by a poor speaker. 


This new Brandes horn is a wonder. Many years of 
earnest work and research have produced this honest- 
in-tone speaker. When you hear it—you’ll say it’s 
a joy to listen to. You'll say—that’s real! 


Brandes 


EXPERTS IN RADIO ACOUSTICS SINCE. 1908 


© Copyrighted by Brandes Products Corp. 1925 
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A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Bor 919. Clarinda, towa 


save :CLOVER 


PIONEY ™ 
Wace toda: tiny fort ‘tree anples of 
un ee ol 
and on Aitaifa Sweet "Timothy and all 
.. We can save you big money on seed pill. 
les,epecial prices and 62 page catalog. 
American Fieid Geed Co., Dept. 119 Chicago, Hil. 


RED CLOVER $13 Bu. Alfalfa, $7; 


White Scarified 

Sweet Clover, $5.50; Alsike, $12; Timothy, $3.50; 

Tests 96% pure. All per bushel, sacks free. 

Samples and price lists sent upon request. 
STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 

103 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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STRAWBERRY 


| Wonderful 





FREE PRIZE BERRY 
our $250 Prize 
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G0 INTO BUSINESS for Yourself 
yl Sy ee to = 


W.MMAYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 62, nd 
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GATHER SOME GRAFTING one 


Every spring we have a big bunch of 
inquiries from readers who are interest: 4 
in topworking their fruit trees, particu. 
larly apple trees, over to some more e- 
sirable varieties than the old varieties th y 
have in their orchards. 

This kind of work is easily done. We 
are always glad to give directions for doing 
this topworking, but one of the require- 
ments of successful topworking is a goo d 
quality of cion wood suitable for grafti: 
in the spring. Now is the time to get it 
before the wood freezes up too hard, and 
at least before it winter kills. Then there is 
another thing that should be looked out 
for. Every year there is bound to be some 
rabbit injury. You ought to have some 

long water sprouts, which are free 
rom winter injury, on hand. Nice long 
water sprouts are handy to use for bridge 
grafting. You can bridge graft across any 
winter injuries on the trunks and larger 
branches if necessary. 

In some sections of the country, we 
should be particularly careful to have a 
little extra cion wood on hand. Some of the 
orchards went into the winter after the 
first freeze with ‘ot ood deal of green, im- 
mature growth. The appearance of the 
water — in some sections indicate 
that cion wood for bridge grafting 
may “" little searce next spring if we 
have anything like a severe winter. The 
immature wood may be killed outright, or 
it may be injured only slightly so that it 
will deceive the grower oe may set the 
cion, — will then spend a year wondering 
wh t didn’t grow. 

he f you have any possibility at all for the 
use of ion wood next spring, and espe- 
cially of the long suckers and one-year-old 
water sprouts needed for bridge grafting, 
by all means get hold of them right t away. 
Dig a pit and store them in a ground where 
they will not freeze, but where they can be 
kept moderately moist and well down 
toward the freezing point. They will keep 
in ideal condition in such storage, as a 
general rule. 


MULCHING —, 


As soon as the ground is well frozen, it 
is high time to mu leh the strawberry bed. 

The object of the mulching is to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing which is 
the thing which causes loss of shots more 
commonly perhaps than any wher cause. 
Mulching not only prevents the heaving 
of the soil, but it also protects roots and 
crowns from drying out by winter winds 
and in a measure doubtless can be usec 
to hold back the plants, prevent them from 
making an excessively early start in an 
unusually early spring. The mulch raked 
in the spaces between the rows and also 
in about the plants will keep down weeds 
during the following fruiting season, and 
conserve moisture for the plants. Not the 
least of its values is keeping the berries 
up off the ground, Good, clean berries 
free ~<o soil are essential to the highest 


Most growers who have made a study of 
mulching materials claim that wheat 
straw is about the best material to use. 
Of course, the chaff should be removed 
from this. Oats straw is also looked upon 
with favor, tho it has a tendency to mat 


down. 

A migh good way of handling the 
mtichiog ot berries is to mulch with 
straw until the leaves are well covered, 
and then throw on a few corn stalks to 
hold the straw in place. This will prevent 
some high wind from piling all the mulch- 
ing materials off the berries into the first 


woven wire fence the straw comes to. 
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Leaves mat down pretty badly, but 
sometimes they are the only mulching 
material available, and of course you 
could mix leaves with corn stalks and 
have a very good mulch. The corn stalks 
would prevent excessive packing down in 
the spring, and they would tend to hold 
the leaves on in the early winter. 

Not over two inches of mulch is re- 
quired. Figuring on the basis of an acre, 
it usually requires from two and one-half 
to five tons of straw per acre. Be careful 
not to throw out heavy thick lumps of 
straw or the materials from the stack 
bottom. 

This business of mulching is looked upon 
by the majority of growers as being one of 
so much importance that many have come 
to growing a crop especially for mulch. 
Crops like millet or corn are seeded broad- 
cast close enough together to prevent the 
stems from getting too large, and then 
they are cut and cured for the mulch. 

Some growers grow the mulch right on 
the strawberry bed, simply seeding oats 
or barley or a similar crop between the 
strawberry rows in late summer in time to 
make some growth before cold weather. 
Such crops, of course, are killed down and 
do not come up to be a bother next season, 





SPREADERS FOR SPRAYS 

The results of a recent experiment 
carried on in New York with various 
spreaders for sprays has shown some sur- 
prising results. 

Most of us who are interested in doing 
the best possible job of spraying have 
been pretty well sold on the general use 
of spreaders of one sort or another, that 
is, the calcium caseinate, glue, or soaps of 
various kinds. The idea is to spread the 
spray dope a little more uniformly over 
the leaves and fruits when spraying. 

In the experiments carried on by the 
entomologists at the experiment station 
of New York these various spreaders 
failed to give any appreciable increase 
in killing efficiency of the spray. Of 
course, these sprays were the common 
spray mixtures. However, it was found 
that the casein material served a ve 
useful purpose in the preparation of suc 
sprays as sulphur suspensions and lubri- 
cating oil emulsion, and theoretical con- 
siderations suggest the desirability of add- 
ing calcium caseinate to the limesuiphur 
and lead arsenate spray as a means of 
avoiding certain undesirable chemical 
reactions according to the report. 

It has seemed to me in my own work 
that casein has resulted in a little more 
uniform results with bordeaux mixture 
and lead arsenate under some conditions. 
If the spreader will result in a better 
distribution of the spray over the foliage 
and fruit, no doubt the results would be 

uite different from those reported above. 
With limesulphur and lead arsenate most 
growers I have talked to feel casein 
spreaders are worth their cost. 


STARTING THE ORCHARDS 


Two very important considerations in 
setting an orchard are good water drain- 
age and good air drainage. Fruit trees 
will not develop in soil where they have 
‘“wet feet,” natural drainage will give 
better results than artificial or tile drain- 
age, but the latter will be fully satisfactory 
if thoroly done. The orchard site should 
be so located that cold air will move away 
from it as this will prevent freezing of the 
blossom during a cold spell in the spring 
and consequent loss of the crop. Low- 
headed peach trees are best and the young 
trees should be cut back to two feet when 
setting. By use of modern extension har- 
rows the low hanging branches do not 
seriously interfere with tillingthe orchard. 

The tree should have three to five main 
branches, no two of which should come 
out of the same place on the trunk, form- 
ing a crotch, as these are apt to split 
when loaded with fruit. 
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Sensational Improved Stark Delicious 


STARKING 


ge as red as spre on other branches of parent Delicious tree, 
discovered by us in New Jersey. STARKING get red all over weeks 
sooner than Delicious apples. Grow STARKING and pick blood-red Deli- 
cious while they are hard ripe. Sell when a at high prices (because all 
will be extra fancy color) or store until late Spring and get top market 


Delicious prices, because they will still be solid, juicy, snappy—NOT MEALY. 


We Paid $6,000.00 For This One Limb 
That Thousands Thronged To See Last August 


When we did this to secure sole ownership STARKING apples in AUGUST — and they 
and propagating rights to STARKING, fruit now understand WHY this limb is worth this 
authorities were amazed! huge price. 
a Om themsante of Bertiouiuricts All of them united in enthusiastic i 
J ; . . predic- 
and t Growers, including 43 noted State tions of success for STARKING., For instance, 


Horticulturists, have thronged to see this P : 
STARKING limband 2nd generationSTARK- PROF. M. J. DORSEY, State Horticulturist, 
ING trees bearing all-over-red, true-to-type ILLINOIS, declared:— 


“This Apple Will Be Worth Millions To Growers!” 


“The trueness of this STARKING bud sport done by all the cultural methods known com- 
in regard to all-over red color is unquestioned, bined.””. SEND COUPON BELOW FOR BIG 
In STARKING more has been done todeepen NEW FRUIT BOOK THAT TELLS ALL 
and increase the color of Delicious thancanbe THE STARKING STORY! 


5 Seeds Stark’s “‘Blight-Resister’”’ Tomato FREE 


Just check FREE Seed uare on coupon. Get Big Beautiful 1 
Catalog, of New, Better Vegetables and New, Different Flowers. of. . 
Address Box 26 y 4 


Stark Bro’s MO. Se 


Largest In The World 
Oldest In America—at _@& at 2? 


Sst &s Re 
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An unpruned grapevine which has made 
a big growth. Most of this will 
have to come out 


WINTER INJURY OF GRAPES 


N some localities where there was an 

excessive amount of rainfall thru the late 
summer and early fall, there is likely to 
be some winter injury to grapes, particu- 
larly in the case of grapes that have been 
planted on rather poorly drained 
ground. 

The reason for this is very manifest to 
the growers. These rains have prevented 
the newly formed grape buds on the new, 
immature wood from reaching maturity 
before freezing weather. 

This may make spring pruning a little 
more advisable than fall pruning in a good 
many such vineyards. 

The solution of problems of this sort, so 
far as it is humanly possible to solve them, 
is very thoro drainage of the vineyard. 
Tile drainage is a profitable proposition 
for grapes if the ground is not absolutely 
well drained to begin with. 

In the case of the small home vineyard, 
usually a location is available where drain- 
age is perfect. If, because of its con- 
venience or otherwise, it is necessary to 
place the grapes on a poorly drained piece 
of ground in order to have them in some 
articular location, by all means tile the 
bed It will pay you well. 

In rainy seasons, particularly, the use of 
a cover crop between rows of grapes is very 
desirable. Weeds make a good cover crop 
and they are common’ enough in most 
vineyards so that a planting of a crop does 
not concern the grower very much. How- 
ever, where good, clean cultivation is prac- 
ticed right along, it may be well to seed a 
good cover crop. Select one that does not 
shade the ground very much, using rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, or the 
like 

Of course, this sort of information isn’t 
going to do you much good for this winter, 
but at any rate it will call to your attention 
some features which have a lot to do with 
the future success of the vineyard. 


NORTHERN SPY YIELDS IN 
MICHIGAN 


A hundred Northern Spy trees were set 
in the spring of 1912 by Olney and Ander- 
son in Michigan. ‘Two years ago they 
picked ninety bushels of fine fruit not- 
withstanding the fact that they were given 
only a careless spraying. This year they 
promised to bear at least five bushels to 
the tree, and some individual trees had 
about fifteen bushels. Their system of 
pruning is given as the reason fer the 
early and prolific yield. ‘“‘We dont cut 
the heart out of ’em,”’ they say. ‘This 
little Spy orchard is going to be a regular 
gold mine for us.’’ Their experience proves 
the old notion erroneous that it takes Spy 
trees twenty or more years to come into 
bearing.—H. 8., Mich. 


PLUMS NEED LITTLE PRUNING 

For a number of years several different 
standard varieties of plums have been 
pruned very heavily, and a number of 
other trees of the same variety pruned 
lightly on the grounds of the New York 
experiment station to determine just 


what effect pruning has on the bearing 
habits of the trees. 

Very little difference was noticed in the 
behavior of the trees 


and the horticul- 
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turists at the station have come to the 
conclusion that most varieties of plums 
require but little pruning. Of course, 
they will require some pruning to bring 
them into proper shape, but thereafter 
very little pruning need be given the 
trees except to maintain proper shape. 

Since this is the case it would be a waste 
of time and effort to spend too much time 
to the pruning of plum trees. You will 
probably find that it is sufficient to thin 
out thick growth where necessary and to 
remove broken or injured branches. Of 
course, any branches which die should 
always be removed. 

The chief difference in the heavily 
pruned trees and the little pruned trees 
was in the larger and more uniform heads 
of the trees which received but little 
prunes. The heads were not only larger 
yut broader, more symmetrical, and fur- 
thermore the increased size in no way 
retarded the maturity of the fruit nor did 
it make the harvesting of the fruit any 
more difficult. 

















The tree guard shown in this picture is 

made of galvanized hardware cloth, four 

meshes to the inch. Note the wadded paper 
in the top of the guard 


DON’T FORGET THE TREE PRO- 
TECTORS 


Young fruit trees are almost bound to 
be girdled by either rabbits or mice if 
they are left unprotected. 

Clear away all trash, leaves, grass and 
rubbish of all sorts from about the trees. 
After snowfall firm the snow carefully 
about each tree. 

In doing this work be careful not to 
leave a hollow or depression about the 
trunk of the tree. Better mound the soil 
up than to leave such water holes to favor 
winter injury. 

Mice can be controlled pretty well by 
means of poison bait. Sweet potatoes cut 
into half-inch cubes make a good bait 
when sprinkled with strychnine sulphate, 
an ounce to one bushel of bait. The bait 
is first soaked in a tub of water, and the 
poison, usually mixed with baking powder, 
is sifted over it from a salt shaker. Pieces 
of bait are placed under each tree, either 
in wide-necked bottles or under boards or 
in open tunnels so the chickens and live- 
stock will not come into contact with the 
bait. 

The trees should also be protected from 
rabbits by means of tree guards ef various 
types, either wood veneer, paper of vari- 
ous sorts, or even cornstalks, or galvanized 
or other screen wire, or the heavy gal- 
vardzed hardware cloth of about one- 
fourth inch to one-third inch mesh. ° 

The hardware cloth and screen guards 
should be about eighteen inches high, and 
pushed down ‘a couple of inches into the 
soil. They may be left in place as long as 
protection is needed. Other types of 
guards which prevent the normal exposure 
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of the bark to the sun should be removed 
in the spring after danger from injury by 
rabbits and mice is past. 


NEW RASPBERRY VARIETIES 
FROM SEED 


Please tell me in your next issue if rasp- 
berries can be raised from seed and if so 
how and when to plant. Kindly state at 
ae they will begin to bear.—C. L. 


I. . 

New varieties of raspberries are origi- 
nated from seeds, which are washed from 
the pulp when the berries are dead ripe and 
sown immediately, or stratified. Bearing 
plants should be had the second growing 
season, or perhaps the third season in the 
far north. In commercial propagation, the 
blackeap varieties are grown mostly from 
root-tips. If the ground is loose and mel- 
low, the tips will commonly take root 
themselves, but on hard ground the tip 
may have to be held in place by a stone 
or clod. Some strong growing varieties 
such as the Gregg, especially in windy 


localities, have to be held down. Com- 
mercial or usually b the tips in 
early fall. Blackcaps may be propa- 


ted by layers and by- root-cuttings. 
Frese cuttings are best handled in warm 
coldframes or mild hotbeds, being planted 
very early in the ring. By the time the 
weather is settled, they will be large 
enough to plant in nursery rows. The red 
varieties are propagated rapidly by 
means of the suckers which spring from 
the roots. 


ABOUT STRAWBERRY DISEASES 

It is doubtful if there is another fruit 
which is so adaptable as the strawberry. 
As a matter of fact, there is not a state in 
this country but what grows strawberries 
to some extent. 

Of course, conditions in all these various 
states are widely different, but there is one 
thing which gives trouble every place, and 
that is one or another of the several straw- 
berry diseases. 

In order that one may make anything 
like a success of strawberries, it is neces- 
sary to be thoroly acquainted with the 
different strawberry diseases, and measures 
for their control. 

Severe attacks of leaf diseases such as 
leaf spots, scorch, and mildew may be con- 
trolled by spraying or dusting. Crop rota- 
tion serves to keep the majority of straw- 
berry diseases in check, also it keeps the 
strawberry insects down in numbers. 

One thing which is of particular impor- 
tance is that control of strawberry diseases 
must be adapted to local conditions. 

The importance of this subject in general 
has warranted the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in publishing Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1458, which deals with the 
strawberry diseases and the control meth- 
ods for the various diseases which have 
proved of value. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
as long as the supply lasts by writing to 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Bush Fruit, by Fred W. Card. This is 
the revised edition of Mr. Card’s well- 
known book of the same name. Mr. Card 
has handled the subject of bush fruits in a 
very practical way, indeed. In this new 
edition he has rewritten the chapter on 
blueberries and added to it a good deal 
of new, up-to-date information. Mr. Card 
knows bush fruit, from the standpoint of 
both the practical producer and the 
teacher, as the author was professor of 
horticulture in agricultural colleges and 
is now a successful commercial producer 
of fruit in Pennsylvania. This book can 
be recommended as a practical manual on 
the usual methods of growing and handling 
of currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blue- 
berries and the minor woody small fruits. 
Price $2.50, Macmillan. 
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Read These Letters 
Send for Books! 








’ Gordon VanTine 
Customers Say They 


Save an 
Average 







Gordon -Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30x 36. 
A wonderful vaiue in a Gothic- 5 Pe. - $ 
staunch, roomy, no waste gy tae a 
to suit. 20 other sizes in book. Materials 


You and a Handy Man Can Put 
Up a Gordon-Van Tine Building 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters, and sheath- ' 
ing at mill. Everything fits to 1-64 of an inch. You save : , 
heavily on labor and on lumber waste. The Ready-Cut Thisis iia of ont mot porta tam ees 
plans are so easy to follow and material so accurately Six roome, three bedrooms, living room, dining 
cut that hundreds of buyers put up their own buildings. room, kit bath. Roomy front porch. Man ‘$ 1 796 
Material also supplied not Ready-Cut if desired. built-in conveniences to ss save eeu lighten 


Buy Your Home, Barn or Lumber 
at Wholesale, Direct-From- Mill! 


Think of it! The purchasing power of 200,000 customers cuts prices for you an 
average of one-third! That’s what volume and one small profit do. We sell lumber, 
millwork and building material at wholesale. Highest quality guaranteed. Before 
you do any building, repairing or remodeling, _ out how Gasten-Vee Tine can 
save you money—often as high as $1,000 to $2,000, 















































Features That Save Send Us Your Bills 
“asc | matteeoes other ere 
pat ae 
Our plans are modern-—scores Lumber Bathroom dn 
of homes especially designed Shingles and oar be etal cad we ci we wil eve 
for farm living; with outside Lath Plumbing you lowest, wholesale, 
woeegene, ee iS, pantry Flooring Supplies paid prices. 
linen-c s; labor-sav- i Roofi 
ing ing kitchen arrangement; and — Paints Garages, $89 and mock § Thes 
er features to save steps Glass Furnaces Ready-cut bundled and marked. nese 
and make work easy. Easy to put up. 
Books 
Free! 
Plans 
Shows plans, 
tos ———— 


i cae ate 

w n n eS SE oe ae ee: ow RK 

per wi windows. Il hight. feeding ‘I 38 =e Tine Co. } 
627 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa : 


Gordon-Van Tine, se ee 
from one nearest bm & O Build a--------------------------------- 


—_— ESTABLISHED 1865, 20-Year Guarantee i a tion chiictnndtiapilaneiomameniotl 4 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back jz:*:pulioerarings Brame ener s= " 
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FOR THE MAXIMUM HONEY CROP 
HE good beekeeper has his colonies in 
proper storage for the winter. These 

are the days when he is spending some 

time handling his marketing problems, and 

a lot of time considering his past year’s 

work, and making plans, and studying out 

ideas for next year’s work. 

We believe that a lot of beekeepers 
would be interested in a recently issued 
bulletin of the United States department of 
agriculture in connection with the control 
of brood rearing 

As the statement from the office of the 
secretary in connection with this 
bulletin, “If the maximum of production 
is going to be had in the season of greatest 
honey flow a correct understanding of the 
principles governing brood rearing thru- 
out the year becomes of prime importance 
to the beekeeper. These principles are 
discussed in department bulletin No. 1349, 
“The Brood Rearing Cycle of the Honey 
Bee ” 

Without knowledge of the principles 
governing brood rearing, the honey crop 
may be reduced by bringing about in a 
colony any or all of the three following 
possibilities: 

1. The population of the colony ma 
not become oa enough to provide sufe 
ficient field bees during nectar flows to 
gather surplus adequate to give the bee- 
keeper a fair return for the time spent and 
capital invested. 

2. Surplus honey may be consumed in 
regions of early nectar flow by bees which 
have emerged too late to serve as nectar 
gatherers and too early to winter over or 
even to assist in building up the colony for 
the winter. 

3. Swarming may be stimulated if the 
ratio between hive bees and field bees 
does not remain such as will avoid causing 
a congestion within the hives whenever 
one of these classes is relatively idle while 
the other is extremely busy. 

The prevention of any or all of these 
conditions involves such questions as 
wintering, stores for spring, requeening, 
population of the colony at the beginning 
of brood rearing, swarm control, dequeen- 
ing, removal of brood, and other related 
factors. Of course, the beekeeper can 
give his colony a prolific queen. He can 
see that sufficient bees are wintered over 
to meet all brood rearing requirements in 
the spring, or he can combine stands if 
necessary. He can see that there are 
sufficient worker brood cells, sufficient 
stores of good honey, and proper insula- 
tion. 

The beekeepers among our readers, 
however, are going to be interested in 
getting the bulletin suggested above and 
making a more thoro study of this highly 
important subject. 


Says 


RHUBARB IN FEBRUARY 


Tender stalks of young rhubarb in 
February and March! What a delicacy 
that would be! And every one of us who 
has the roots to spare and a good cellar 
or basement may have that self-same 
delicacy. 

If your rhubarb is getting spindly and 
small from overcrowding you will per- 
haps want to thin it anyway. Like many 
other plant forms which spread from roots, 
rhubarb will after a certain length of time 
become so crowded in the row that it will 
no longer produce fine large stalks abun- 
dantly. It should be thinned, leaving 


clumps three feet apart and removing the 
The small roots can be sold profit- 


rest. 
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ably for rhubarb usually brings quite high 
prices, but the large.fleshy roots can be 
successfully forced for winter use. 

As soon as the leaves are dead in the 
fall, dig the roots that you wish to remove 
take the large roots that have lots o 
plant food stored up in them and stack 
them on top of the ground, covering 
lightly with canvas of other material. 
They should lie here until they have 
frozen hard as they will not grow until 
they have passed thru such a dormant 
state which must complete their natural 
eycle. 

" When they have frozen hard, bury them 
in rich dirt or well-rotted manure in the 
cellar or basement, where they will have 
a little light but not much. Water them 
occasionally and watch them grow. The 
stalks will come long and a delicate pink 
in color with quite small leaves. If you 
have a quantity, more than is wanted for 
home use, the forced rhubarb should 
bring a fancy price on the winter market. 
—C. M., Ill. 

















Either for shelter from winds or for ornament 
the conifers have highest merits 


THOSE WHISPERING PINES 


How many have not heard the sough of 
the wind thru the quivering, graceful 
spruce, and wished they could have 
several, if not many, growing about their 
home? Yet as you removed them from 
their natural environment in the wild 
forest, and planted them in the spring, 
later watered and cared for them, hoping 
they would grow—then, as summer waned, 
did their beautiful, dark-green color turn 
brown? Then, disappointed, you would 
sigh: how, oh, how did the spruce in my 
neighbor’s attractive front yard grow? 

Listen! One cool morning this summer, 
the wind wafted the fragrance from those 
graceful pines and spruce in the yard of 
my neighbor, Miss Simpson. She is a 
jolly old spinster; keeps two canaries, a 
Gentes cat, and two pet Belgian hares, 
which romped under the spruce boughs, 
on the well-kept lawn. 

Determined to grow spruce, I crossed 
over to Miss Simpson’s; she was stringing 
up the morning-glories over her veranda. 

“Miss Sirapson, you’ve had success 
with your pines and spruce; I’ll return the 
favor if you’ll tell me the secret.” 

“Easy,” she replied eagerly. “First 
select yeur spruce or pine. I would choose 
the one three or four feet tall. When the 
ground freezes in the fall, dig up around 
the tree as wide as the roots are spread 
out. Lift it up with all the earth, which is 
frozen, clinging to the roots, place it on a 
stoneboat or truck, and haul it home; 
where you have dug a deep, wide space to 
place the whole ball of earth in, press it 
down tightly, place more earth to fill up 
around the tree, water it, then place a few 
heavy stones on to keep it down. Then 
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when the spring rains fall, the boughs 
shoot forth new sprouts.” 

Out of eight assorted spruce and pines 
thus planted, seven grew. Witb big trees, 
it is all a question of taking the roots, 
most all of them, right along with the 
tree and with as little disturbance as 
possible.—A. G., Minn. 


WATCH THE POTATO STORAGE 

The spud is a long way ft6m being 
lowly—at least in price thisuyear. O; 
course, it is important to guard against 
storage losses any year, but particularly 
in a year of shortage where the storage of 
the potatoes is a part of the grower’s 
plan to market his crop in an orderly 
manner. 

Most authorities agree that where 
temperatures of potato storage can be held 
at some point between thirty-four and 
thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, the con- 
ditions are almost ideal. For long keeping 
the danger of sprouting is nil at this tem- 
perature. Warmer atmosphere in the 
storage room may result in a large loss 
thru sprouting. 

Pay particular attention to ventilation 
of the potato bin. Remember that the 
potato is alive, and it goes right along with 
its life activities while in storage. This 
means that oxygen from the air is being 
used up and certain gasses detrimental to 
the stored potatoes are given off to the air 
all the time. It requires thoro ventilation 
to remove the bad air and replace it with 
good. On days when the outside temper- 
ature is as near storage temperature as 
possible the storage room should be 
opened and free ventilation permitted. 
Just aword of caution here: it is important 
that the light be kept out of the storage 
room during the period of ventilation, and 
for that matter at all other times. 

Occasionally a potato storage cave is 
so wet that mold grows on the walls or 
floors. In such storage caves, it may be 
necessary to build wooden storage bins 
raised from the ground, and set a distance 
from the wall so that potatoes do not come 
in contact with either floors or walls 
which are moist. Some help is had in such 
storage houses by frequent use of lime or 
plaster of paris on .the floor. It is also 
necessary to ventilate frequently, particu- 
larly on days when the winter tempera- 
ture is a little above normal, and the air is 
apparently a little dry. 

Vhen building a potato storage, this 
matter of moisture should be carefully 
considered. Build the storage only on well- 
drained ground. Under stch conditions 
the moisture supply can be controlled 
accurately, and better and more econom- 
ical keeping are found to result. 


BEES MAINTAIN STEADY 
TEMPERATURE 


The temperature inside the hives is 
carefully regulated by the bee colony, ac- 
cording to R. L. Webster, entomologist of 
the North Dakota agricultural college. 

“Heat is formed by the physical activi- 
ties of the bees themselves,” he con- 
tinues. “The bees consume honey in order 
to keep warm, not because they are 
hungry. A comparatively small amount of 
honey would be necessary te keep bees 
thru the winter were it not for the fact 
that the temperature within thé hive must 
be kept up. 

“Upon the approach of egld weather 
the bees form a cluster in about the center 
of the hive. The temperature-of this clus- 
ter is kept about fifty-seven degrees fah- 
renheit, regardless of how low the outside 
temperature goes.”’ 

This certainly explains why it is just 
as necessary to properly insulate and 
protect the hives exposed to winter cli- 
mate as it is to blanket our own houses, 
and insulate them. It is a case of saving 
fuel and the productive energies of the 
colony, 
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-a half 


million 
cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear- 
shift automobiles even approached Chevro- 
let’s total production this year of over a half- 
million cars. Chevrolet is the world’s largest 
builder of cars with modern 3-speed trans- 
missions—a position won and being held 
by providing quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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35 cents a day 


R. R. Runke’s dairy farm, “‘“Ruth- 
aven,” near Wausau, Wis., that 
supplies milk to Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway dining cars, 
is completely electrified. 


Thirty-five cents a day forelectric 
service supplies power and light 
for the Runke dairy and household, 








You will find the 
G-E monogram on 


automobile lamps; as well as for feed grinding, silo 
on Milwaukee's . ° 
transcontinental filling and wood sawing. 


locomotives; on 
motors that do the 
farm chores, and on 
the large generators 
that supply electric 
power. It is a mark 
of quality and a 
guarantee of de- 
pendability. 


Electric power, says Mr. Runke, 
saves time and money, increases 
production per man, and thus 
makes dairy farming more profit- 
able. 


GENERALELECTRIC 


FARM SEEDS::.2r-: FREE 


lower today than tater 



















Prices sensationally low Alfelte, $9.90 per bu.; Timothy, 300: Alsike and 
Timothy, $4.40; Sweet Clover, $2.10: Scarified Sweet Clover, $4.80; Clover and 
Timothy mixed, $4.90; Soy sedi "$2.50; Rape, $4.25. Write Shey for our special 


wholesale prices and buy your seeds now Seed crops short—Don't delay. Have bi 
bargains fh all Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 6( 
days’ approval. Buy your seeds direct and save the dealer's Syren We can save you 
big money. Write for free samples, special prices and big feld and garden seed 
guide. Can ship — eastern warehouse. 
Home of Radic Station KSO, Wave 243 . BERRY SEED Co. 


HULLED SWEETS 00 





BOX 219 CLARINDA, IOWA 


California Farms In 


Sunny San Joaquin County 

PER Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity 

BU. —<choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck 

Gempiee f ine Free--Wonderfa Re- | and forty commercial crops. ail and water 


| Sweet Caspers —-,y wonderful 
Excellent for hay. 





transportation reach local and export mar- 
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te for free samples and « low prices on , 
Bweet Clover Red Clover, Alfaifa, Timothy and other | by. Free appraisement service. 
Seacrbiog tl Fal) Seeds” investigate Sweet Clover tow" Write—Room 25 
ing nves kt 
i. Agricultural Department, oa on, 
A can Fleid Seed Co., Dept. 1219. 19. Chicago, i Sen Joaquin County, 4 
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trees, shrubbery, etc. 

Steady demand. Complete cooperation. Pay check 
weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms. 


EW. Towusene & SONS NURSERIES 


SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 





Largest Growers of S$ Plants in the Worid 


(2s. 1885) peary NURSERY CO., Dert.M12 RocnesTER, N.Y. 
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INSURING THE CROP OF SPUDS 


Last year there were nine boys in a 
— club near Pennville, Jay county, 
ndiana. When their potatoes were har- 
vested, the average yield of all fields was 
244 bushels per acre. Only certified seed 
was planted, and all the potatoes were 
treated for scab with formaldehyde. Be- 
fore they were planted, they were green 
sprouted; that is, they were spread out in 
the sun for ten to fourteen days. In the 
sun they greened up and grew stubby 
sprouts an inch or two long. 

Earl Miller’s yield was the highest re- 
corded in Indiana for the year, or 418 
bushels per acre. On the program of the 
Pennville Farmers’ Institute, * told the 
assembled farmers how this yield was se- 
cured. 

“A 2-12-6 fertilizer was applied at the 
rate of six hundred pounds per acre, The 
part not fertilized yielded 223 bushels while 
the fertilized soil made 418 bushels. Six 
hundred pounds of fertilizer practically 
doubled the yield.” 

This is the second year this potato club 
has been organized and a measure of the 
improvement wrought may be seen from 
the fact that in 1922 the average yield of 
the members was one hundred bushels 
per acre with a high yield of 120 bushels. 
Compare these figures with the 1923 aver- 
age of 244 bushels per acre and a high 
yield of 418 bushels. 

“Treat before you green sprout,” said 
Earl Miller. ‘Also treat before the pota- 
toes are cut. We found that green 
— uting made the potatoes come up 

ut twice as quickly, and therefore 
made the potatoes just that much earlier. 
We did this by putting them out in the 
sunlight where they sunburned and grew 
chubby sprouts an inch or two lon lery 
few of these will break off while the pota- 
toes are being planted. The green sprouted 
spuds came up in seven or eight days; it 
took bin seed between two and three weeks 
to come up.’ 

Answering a question 
inquirer, Miller said: ‘We did not plant 
our potatoes in the moon. We planted 
them in the ground, but we tried to have it 
prepared very well before putting them 

I. J. M., Ind. 


_ to him by an 


PLANT SWISS CHARD 

Swiss chard is an excellent plant for 
greens. Anyone not familiar with it who 
is fond of greens, will find a very delicious 
vegetable there. The culture is very 
simple. requiring about the same as the 
beet. Bugs do not bother it very much. 
I¢ stands drought or excess rain, makes 
fine tender greens all summer and fall— 
and then if desired, may be had fresh 
and green during the winter also. 

As soon as the leaves are large enough 
to use they may be cut quite close to the 
ground, as this does not injure them 
particularly. If left to grow without cut- 
ting, the plants will grow to enormous 
size. The mature leaves have a heavy 
white rib. This is very good cooked just 
as one does asparagus. 

The plants will stand quite severe 
frosts. In the fall, before killing frosts, is 
a good time to can some for winter use. 
The fall rains will refresh the plants and 
cause them to send out ne-y, fresh, crisp 
leaves. 

Then, too, one may take up several of 
the plants, root and all, with what dirt 
clings to them and place ‘them in jars and 
set in the cellar. Have enough water in the 
jars to cover roots and replenish as it 
evaporates. Sev eral plants may be placed 
in one large jar, but do not crowd the 
roots too much. After a short time they 
will send out tender blanched leaves. 
They will continue to do this for some 
time. I’ve tried this, keeping them till 
February, when I needed my jars. 

Whatever your favorite style for serving 
greens may be, that will serve for this 
also.—Mrs. I. if N., Ind. 
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SOME FINE HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS 


American Fruits, by Samuel Fraser. This 
is a book which has been called by au- 
thorities with a reputation for conservative 
statement the most complete single book 
on American fruits that has been pub- 
lished. It is very comprehensive indeed. 
It will be of value not only as a textbook 
but also as an authoritative reference book 
for the practical fruit grower. The book 
contains seventy-seven chapters and deals 
with practically all the cultivated fruits 
of America, not only the fruits of the 
temperate zone, but also the sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits familiar to the horti- 
culturists of America. Some idea of the 
scope of the volume can be had from the 
fact that there is a brief description of 
about eight hundred varieties of fruit. On 
top of this it is to be remembered that in 
the first thirty chapters of this book, the 
general principles of fruit growing are 
considered with particular regard to the 
apple. Most of these considerations apply 
to other fruits. All the other important 
fruits are treated specifically, and details 
in regard to management are given. 916 
pages. Price $4.75. Orange Judd. 


Vegetable Garden Diseases, by Charles 
Chupp. This is one of the well-known 
“Rural Manuals,” and one of the latest 
editions to the list, having just come out 
this year. This book is all that its title 
would indicate, and then some. If you 
have ever raised any garden at all, you 
have doubtless been troubled by some 
disease or other attacking your garden 
plants. If this was in a home ——, 
perhaps it would not be of such great 
economic importance, but if you were 
raising that garden stuff for the market, 
control of that particular disease on that 
particular crop might easily be all-im- 
portant. Here is a book which records 
right around 2,000 of the most important 
citations with regard to plant diseases 
affecting common garden plants. The 
book is well arranged so that information 
iseasilyfound. If youarein the market gar- 
dening or truck-growing business and 
want a whole lot of information available 
in one volume, it looks like you would get 
your money’s worth in the Manual of 
Vegetable Garden Diseases. 647 pages. 
Price $4. Macmillan. 


The Cultivated Evergreens, edited by L. H. 
Bailey. This is a very comprehensive 
volume dealing with the cultivated ever- 
greens, comprising a large number of 
articles written by several persons on a 
projected plan, brought together and 
edited in one office. A good book on the 
horticultural evergreens has been needed 
for a long time. What was needed was 
something which would give general infor- 
mation with regard to the adaptation of 
different conifers so far as it could be 
determined. Also, information with re- 
gard to insects, diseases, and injuries of 
various conifers, and finally a description 
of all the commonly known conifers and 
varieties of them. There are over 400 
pages of evergreen information. To show 
the caliber of these collaborators, it is 
necessary to name only a few such as 
O. C. Simonds, the well-known landscape 
gardener; W. T. Macoun, horticulturist 
at Ottawa, Canada; Alfred Rehder at the 
Arnold Arboretum; Frederick B. Coville, 
botanist of the United States department 
of agriculture, and many others. There 
are forty-eight excellent plates, besides 
nearly a hundred other illustrations 
scattered thru the volume, made especially 
for this book. The landscape use of ever- 
greens is explained in outline; also consid- 
erations of soil, location, planting and 
pruning, cultivation, identification, and 
treatment of insects and diseases. There 
are 434 pages. Price $5. Macmillan. 


Our Book Department will gladly give you fur- 
ther information about these and other books, 
or care for your orders. 
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A surprising majority of the Light-Weight OilPull 


owners are men who have 


jously owned smaller trac- 


tors. They have learned that in order to get the maximum 
results from power farming, they need more power. 


Hundreds of these men have 
turned to the OilPull three- 
plow, or larger, to get more 
power. The three- plow Oil- 
Pull, for example, not only 
pulls an extra bottom in plow- 
ing but, due to its greater 
power, plowing speeds are in- 
creased. Owners report that, 
because of this increased speed 
and power, they do double the 
work. Larger sizes proportion- 
ately increase the work 
accomplished. 


This increased rate of doing 
work cuts both labor and power 
costs. But, most important of 
all, it gets the work done on 
time—the biggest advantage 
of power farming. 


OilPull Tractors never cause 
delay due to overheating. This 
is due to Oil Cooling. They 
still lead in fuel economy, due 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., 


to Triple Heat Control. They 
defy parallel in low upkeep 
cost. They can confidently be 
expected to give 10 years or 
more of dependable, econom- 
ical service. 

Learn about OilPull oil cool- 
ing, frictionless ball bearing 
transmission, ball bearing rear 
axle, patented drivewheel in- 
terlock and other special fea- 
tures. 


Order Promptly 
Shortage Threatened 


Since the introduction of 
the Light-Weight models our 
manufacturing facilities have 
been taxed to the very limit. 
A shortage in some sizes is 
probable. See the nearest 
Rumely dealer or write us for 
literature, testimonials or 
whatever other information 
you need. Address Dept. A. 


La Porte, Indiana 


(Incorporated) 





OILPULL 


The 10-year Tractor 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
rain and rice threshers, husker-sliredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
an hullers, silo fillers, corn sheller::, motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 




















Mail OilPull Tractor. 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. A (Incorporated) 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature on the 


La Porte, Indiana 
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We have a nice patch of red raspberries bay 
and want to enlarge this. Is it advisable 
to take roots from this patch for trans- 
planting or buy new ones? Also, is the fall 
or the spring the best time to set out the 
new roots? The same inquiry also applies 
to strawberry plants. I want to enlarge 
our strawberry bed and do not know 

| whether it is best to use the new runners 

| or buy new plants, and whether it would 
| be best to set out the new bed this fall or 
| next spring.—G. W. 3., Minn. 

| If your red raspberries are of a desirable 

| variety, in other words are of a variety 

| that you would pick if you were buying 
|from a nursery again, there is no reason 
| whatever why you could not use the plants 








The longer your ex- 
perience in farming 
—the better your re- 
sults. For 89 years 
we have built tillage 








Thru 

and Tourist sleep- 
ers via the scenic, sunny 
Southern route to balmy Cali- 
fornia. See the Grand Canyon. 
Convenient stopovers ar- 
ranged. Low round trip fares. 
Great Western dining service 
and Fred Harvey meals. 


California Limited 
Standard Sleepers Daily to Los Angeles 
The Missionary 


Tourist Sleepers to Los Angeles Every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 








We shall be glad to help plan your trip, 
outline costs, and send you descriptive 
with full information. 


MAIL THIS TO 








© The Missionary (tourist cars) 
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AWonderfulOpportunity 


for young farmers and others who have only a little cash. 
Highly cultivated, irrigated farms some with buildings 
In Arkansas Valley, Colorado on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% years to pay 
balance 544 per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated for past 20 years and last year produced 
per acre; 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries and creameries assure constant market 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories contract [or all 
beets grown making beets an attractive cash crop 
Alfalfa and flour mills and grain elevators furnish 
local market. Modern schools and churches. Good 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make youlndependent in a few 
years. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in handa of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co., 22 Land Bidg,, Lamar, Colo. 


CLOVE AND TIMOTHY 
$ nd 


VER Barcain 

90 Sree eo ane 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 619, Clarinda, lows 
60 Acre Near-Village Farm| 


Sacrificed For Only $450 


Only 14% miles high school village, wooded pasture | 
with stream, fruit; 5 good ceilar, barn 
$450 , part cash, $50 yr. on bal. Details pg. 4 
Iiius. Catalog Free STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
7-CN, South Dearborn Street, Chicago, el 
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from the present patch. It is usually a little 
easier to take up the plants in the fall, so 
if you have some way of storing them, or 
if you could heel them in, it would prob- 
ably pay you to dig the shoots this fall, 
heel them in or store them until early in 
the spring, and set them out at that time. 
Otherwise, it would be best for you to 
simply leave them where they are, and 
transplant them in the spring before 
growth starts. 

We have seen some success follow from 
midsummer transplanting, simply takin 
up each plant with plenty of soil mt 
very little disturbance of the roots, carry- 
ing it over on the shovel, and setting in the 
new row. This gives quicker results than 
most any other method. With regard to 
the strawberry plants, you can take them 
from the old patch in the spring, or have 
them taken up this fall and stored. 
course, you could follow regular 
nursery practice, but if you are like the 
most of us who rather enjoy gardening, but 
are not in position to follow the commer- 
cial practice of nurserymen, it will be 
necessary to simply follow good horticul- 
tural practice, such as that outlined 
above. 


HOW TO MAKE SELF-BOILED 
LIMESULPHUR 


Please give us directions for making 
self-boiled limesulphur mentioned in con- 
nection with spraying peaches.—D. B. M., 
Indiana. 

The 8-8-50 formula for self-boiled lime- 
sulphur is the one generally recommended. 
Where any considerable amount is to be 
made it is best to make it in large batches, 
two hundred gallons at a time. This 
quantity calls for thirty-two pounds of 
lime and thirty-two pounds of sulphur, to 
be cooked with eight or ten gallons of 
water, then diluted to two hundred 
gallons. The following excerpt from an 
lowa state college bulletin gives the recog- 
nized method of making the self-boiled 
limesulphur: 

“The lime should be placed in a barrel 
and enough water poured on to almost 
cover it. As soon as the lime begins to 
slake, the sulphur should be added, after 
first running it thru a sieve to break up 
the lumps. The mixture should be con- 
stantly stirred, and more water added as 
needed, to form a thick paste at first, and 
then gradually a thin paste. The lime 
will supply enough heat to boil the mix- 
ture several minutes. As soon as it is well 
slaked, water should be added to cool the 
mixture to prevent further cooking. It 
is then ready to be strained into the spray 
tank, diluted and applied. 

“The stage at which cold water should 
be poured on to stop the cooking varies 
with different limes. Some limes are so 
sluggish in slaking that it is difficult to 
obtain enough heat from them to cook the 
mixture at all, while other limes become 
intensely hot on slaking and care must 
be taken not to allow the boiling to pro- 
ceed too far, If the mixture is allowed to 
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Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 

Whe famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. 

Unexcelled climate; splendid transporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write for attractive booklet. 


FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 
FORT PIERC 
is calling you 












Possess a profitable 
farm or grove in this 
**County Bountiful.” 
Hills and 1500 lakes. 
Delightful year-round 
climate. Fruit, vege- 
table, poultry, dairy, 
general farms. Rare investment 
opportunities. rogressive 
towns, paved roads, good 
schools, churches. Land $100 
to $200 an acre. Improved 
farms $1000 to $3000 an acre. 
For FREE booklet write; 
Orange County Chamber of 
Commerce, 51 State Bank * 
Bidg., Orlando, Florida. 
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Make More Money 


in California on a twenty or forty acre farm in San 
Joaquin Valley, where you can work outdoors all the 
year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit make good in- 
come throughout the year. Climate delightful; long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Co- 
operative marketing associations afford profitable out- 
lets for all produce. A small one family farm, cutting 
out high labor costs, insures success. Ambitious men 
can start here with less capital. California welcomes 
San Joaquin Valley illustrated folder 


ree. 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 948 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 


HUSK CORNS10 





SAVED IN FIRST COST. 
CIRCULAR FREE 


Adams Co.,Marysville,0. 
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remain hot fifteen or twenty minutes after 
slaking is completed, the sulphur 
into solution, combining with the lime to 
form sulfids, which are injurious to peach 
foliage. It is very es especially 
with hot lime, to cool the mixture quickly 
by adding a few buckets of water as soon 
as the lumps of lime have slaked down, 
The intense heat, violent boiling, and 
constant stirring result in a uniform 
mixture of finely divided sulphur and 
lime, with only a very small penton of 
the sulphur in solution. he mixture 
should be strained to take out the coarse 

articles of lime, but the sulphur should 
be carefully worked thru the strainer. 


COVER CROPS THAT HAVE PROVED 
THEMSELVES 
Continued from page 36 


The small grains are frequently used as 
cover crops. Of course, with them you 
are getting out of the legume class. 
However, it is necessary to get away 
from legumes part of the time, particularly 
on some soils. Rye makes a mighty good 
crop. It does not stop the growth of trees 
quite soon enough because it doesn’t 
start very well in the het months. Aside 
from that, however, it is a very valuable 
crop, and it is particularly valuable in 
preventing washing. It also grows more 
or less thru the winter, and it takes up 
plant food from the soil when the trees 
are not needing it at all. It then returns 
it to the soil when plowed under_in the 
spring and in a highly available form. 

Barley is a little better than rye from 
the standpoint of starting, and it makes 
a very good cover crop. Oats are some- 
times used, but they do not make quite 
as good a cover as barley. Furthermore, 
wh ae leaves the ground in a good deal 
better shape, and for the slight extra cost, 

robably the barley will prove to be the 
better crop of the two. Dwarf Essex rape 
makes a good crop, and certainly it is 
cheap to seed. It is particularly valuable, 
as suggested before, as a combination 
with some of the other crops such as 
cereals, etc. : 

Buckwheat is one crop the orchardist 
must not forget. It is good to hold snow 
and leaves, it is great to start quickly 
after seeding, and as for leaving the soil 
in good mechanical condition it can not 
be surpassed. 

Last but by no means least must be 
mentioned the weeds. Some orchard men 
take advantage of the weeds as a cover 
crop right along. 

As one orchardist told me :n southern 
Kansas when I visited his place, he never 
figured it necessary to any cover 
crop. The weeds took care of that. The 
chief objection to weeds is that you do not 
have very much choice as to what kind 
of weeds grow. The difficulty in this par- 
ticular orchard was that the sandburs 
seemed to be about the most common 
things around, other than first class 
apple trees, but it must be admitted that 
the system of clean cultivation in the 
spring and early summer followed by the 
cover of luxuriant weeds thru the summer 
and into the late fall, and over winter had 
produced wonderful results. There were 
as good apples in that orchard as you 
could find anywhere in a day’s travel, and 
it is certain that the system of orchard 
management had a whole lot to do with 
the successful growth of this fruit. 


A mimeographed circular showing the 
containers standardized by each state and 
the title and address of the enforcing 
official has been prepared by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Copies of this circu- 
lar, together with one outlining the depart- 
ment’s program for standardizing con- 
tainers all over the country, may ob- 
tained as long as the supply lasts upon 
request to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States De ent of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. 
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VEN the airplane is now being experimented with to aid 

agriculture. Out west, the orange groves have been sprayed 
Down south, an airplane has successfully 
done the work of many ground dusting machines in applying 
arsenate to kill the boll weevil in cotton. 


These are extreme signs of the times. They are not everyday 
farming methods, but they serve to remind us of the tremendous 
changes that are coming about in agriculture and that | 
affect the prosperity of every man on his farm. 


The mechanical power age is here. The owners of close to a 
million farms are letting brains and power farming equipment take 
over the work of hired hands, horses, and limited horse-drawn tools. 
They are seeing to it that one man doubles and triples his day’s 
work. As a result, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
there were 109,000 fewer hired men on the farms in 1925 than in 
1924. Millions are saved to the farmers in wages; yet production 
is greater than ever before. Producing costs are reduced and extra 
profits are the reward of farmers who have become power farmers. 


ews 


McCormick-Deering machines seek always to be ahead of the times. It 
is the business of In Harvester inventors and engineers, trained in 
the field and helped by the experience of 94 years of farm equipment progress, 
to equip the farmer with time-and-labor-saving, yield-increasing, money- 
making farm machines. 


Today the McCormick-Deering dealers are providing the farmer with 2 
and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, 10-ft. binders, harvester-threshers to cut 
and thresh at one operation, pickers to pick and husk the standing corn, big- 
scale hay-harvesting tools, and a long list of other efficient machines bearing 
the old dependable name, “McCormick-Deering.” 


These wonderful machines are made for tractor power. McCormick- 
Deering tractors have opened the way to great developments in modern farm- 
ing. They are not only perfected for drawbar and belt work but they have shown 
the way to power take-off operation by which the tractor engine runs the 
mechanism of field machines, relieving the bull wheel of its heavy load, doing 
away with slipping and clogging, and increasing efficiency. McCormick-Deering 
machines and power make the combination for profit. Together they will 
lead the way to prosperity during the new year, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPaANy 


606 So. Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


HOW TO SELECT DAIRY CALVES 

Every boy or girl 
who works with 
dairy calves wants 
a good one. How 
can one tell, just by 
looking at a tiny 
heifer calf, if it will 
make a good cow? 
John Burke and his 











eousin Gerald 
Burke from Ke- 
waunee county 


Wisconsin, can, and 
they also tell others 
how. Last fall be- 
cause of their skill, 
they were chosen to 
represent their state 
at the interstate 
club meeting at Sioux City, Iowa. 

The first point to consider, according to 
John and Gerald, is the ancestry of the 
calf. This must be determined from the 
pedigrees in the case of purebreds. Then 
a calf must be growthy, well developed and 
bright. Its head must be neatly joined to 
its body, and its top and bottom lines 
should be straight and clean. These 
points are obtained by carefully studying 
the animal at a distance. A more detailed 
examination is necessary to learn about 
the calf’s constitution, capacity, dairy 
temperament, blood circulation and future 
ability as a producer. 

Constitution is the ability to take large 
amounts of air into strong lungs. It is 
indicated by large nostrils, a large wind- 
pipe, depth from 
the back to the 
floor of the chest, 
width between the 
legs and large heart 
girth. 

Capacity is of 
equal importance. 
A good producer 
must eat large a- 
mounts of feed. 
Animals of good 
capacity have large 
mouths, strong 
jaws, a large barrel, 
they are long from 
the shoulders to 
the hips and they are deep from top to 
bottom; the ribs are well sprung (not flat) 
and the skin is soft and pliable. 

Good dairy temperament means that 
an animal is always awake and hungry. 
She will be wide between the eyes and the 
eyes will be bright. Along the side, the 
back and behind a wedge shape should be 
noticeable. The bones in the back will be 
prominent and there is a freedom from 
fleshiness. 

Below the abdomen are large, branched 
veins leading from the udder toward the 
heart. Their size is good indication of 
milking ability. In calves they are not 
developed to any extent, however. 

The last point, ability, is determined by 
the condition, quality and size of udder. 
It should be attached far forward and high 
behind. It must be broad and carry four 
well-developed teats. 

The boys also told how to fit calves for 
show and sale. Calves do best in the barn 
the first summer they explained. There 
is no profit in pasturing them because 
the grass is too laxative, the flies are 
troublesome and they are not likely to 
eat enough. Calves must be fed with 
regularity and receive plenty of water. 

First teach the calf to stand. Brushing 
and hand rubbing increase the circulation. 
Cornmeal, linseed oilmeal and a blanket 
save work in softening the hide. Clip the 
head and tail ten days before showing. 





John Burke 














Gerald Burke 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


Wash during the summer and before 
showing. Before showing, wash and 
braid the long hairs at the end of the tail. 
It is well to tie the braid in a cloth to pre- 
vent soiling. When you are ready to show, 
shake out the braid and comb it thoroly to 
make it fluffy. 

Clean the feet and trim the toenails. 
The horns must be scraped and polished. 
Olive oil and alcohol mixed and rubbed on 
the hide with a flannel cloth brings out the 
gloss without making the hair sticky. 
Have a strong, neat halter. Be courteous 
to the judge and most important of all, 
be a good sport. 


AN ALFALFA CLUB 

Something new in junior clubs was 
started in Decatur county, Iowa, last fall. 
Twelve boys spread ground limestone on 
their soil, ordered their seed and put in an 
alfalfa crop August 15th. 

Each member must produce at least one 
acre—and more if he wishes. In June, 
1926, judges will score the field on the 
basis of thickness and uniformity of stand, 
height, vigor of growth and freedom from 
diseases or crop pests. The scoring will be 
done before the first crop is cut and again 
late in the summer or in the spring of 1927. 

The ground limestone was shipped from 
Nebraska at a cost of about $2 a ton de- 
livered. From four to five tons per acre 
were applied, depending upon the degree 
of soil acidity. The cost of the seed and 
limestone were borne by the club members. 


DON’T FORGET THE BIRDS 


One of the best feeding stations that I 
have used for supplying the birds with 
suet is an empty cocoanut shell. This is 
made by sawing off the end of the shell 
where the eyes are, after first drawing off 
the milk. The meat may be left in the 
shell as it will be 
eaten by the birds, 
or it can be re- 
moved with a long, 
thin knife. I stuff 
the shell full of 
suet and hang it 
in a protected loca-_ fj 
tion. It is advis- 
able to cover the 
shell with chicken 
wire so that it will 
hold the shell to- 
gether if the suet 
freezes and cracks 
the shell in very 
cold weather. A few years ago when I was 
scoutmaster of a troop of boy scouts, my 
assistant scoutmaster hung a suet cocoa- 
nut in a tree near his house. 

Last winter we had a cocoanut shell 
hanging on the porch of the farmhouse, 
and this spring the shell was ‘entirely 
cleaned out. We had some butter in the 
cellar which had turned rancid so we filled 
the shell with this butter, which the birds 
seemed to relish, especially the chickadees. 
—C. A. J. 


























OUR WHOLE WHEAT BREAD IS 
GOOD 


Clean hands, clean aprons and clean 
utensils figure very largely in the success 
of bread making, say Margaret Trobaugh 
and Irene Hart, two Clay county, Ne- 
braska girls. At the Sioux City roundup 
last September of boys and girls from 
eleven mid-west states, these two girls 
demonstrated their method of makin 
whole wheat bread. Because the air is ful 
of bacteria, many of which will produce 
undesirable flavors and odors in bread, 
every precaution was taken by these two 
girls to keep them out of their bread. 


Before yeast could be obtained as it is 
now, women were obliged to depend upon 
the wild yeast of the air to raise their bread 
Such bread was called salt rising. The 
dough was exposed to the air a sufficient 
length of time to catch yeast plants. 
Unfortunately, so many uric anmed bac- 
teria also fell into the dough that the 
product was not so wholesome as one 
could desire. Now there are three forms of 
cultivated yeast, the dry, the compressed, 
and the liquid. A medium-sized potato 
cooked in two cupfuls of water is mashed 
and added to the sponge to provide ma- 
terial suitable for the yeast plants to grow 
upon. 

The girls also add one-fourth cup of 
white flour to the sponge to increase the 
starch for the yeast. The ingredients are 
as follows: '% cupful of potato water, 14 
cupful of white flour and 44 cake of dry 
yeast soaked for several hours in 2 tea- 











Irene Hart and Margaret Trobaugh 


spoonfuls of lukewarm water. The sponge 
is made at 9 p.m. By 8 a. m. it is ready 
to be made into dough. 

The dough is made by placing two 
cupfuls of whole wheat flour in a mixin 
bowl. Into a hole in the flour is somend 
14 cupful of milk scalded and cooled, 1 
tablespoonful of fat, 2 level teaspoonfuls of 
brown sugar, which helps the dough rise 
quickly, 1 teaspoonful of salt and the 
sponge. The dough is then kneaded on a 
well-floured bread board until smooth and 
elastic. It is then greased and put back 
into the bow! to rise until almost double 
in bulk, when it is made into loaves and 
again let rise. } 

After the loaves have risen sufficiently 
and are ready for baking, the girls test 
their oven. It should be at 425 degrees for 
the first fifteen minutes of baking, after 
which it should be lowered to 380 degrees. 
If a small pan of flour, when placed in the 
oven, turns golden brown in five minutes, 
the heat is right. The pans must not 
crowd each other or the heat will be un- 
even and the bread will bake unevenly. 
When removed from the oven, the loaves 
are placed where the air can circulate 
around them. Wrapping warm bread in 
cloths is a poor practice. 

Margaret poet Irene have made 300 
loaves’ of this bread since last May. When 
they needed money, they had a party. 
Each guest was provided with an. apron 
and asked to leave in the pocket a penny 
for each inch’ she might measure around 
the waist. And all the big ones were 
invited. 

Two Ohio counties, Hardin and Wash- 
ington, this past summer held camps for 


rural women, and the campers are already 
planning for the same thing next year. 


- 
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Montana, a rich empire in the making, 
holds a last opportunity for 
low priced land 


By Alfred Atkinson 


PRESIDENT, MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


ARMERS, business and profes- 
sional men in central and east- 
ern states frequently have their 
attention called to the oppor- 
tunities offered those who will come west 
and locate in Montana. When they read 
these announcements, they no doubt try 
to get a mental picture of the Montana 
situation and to form some comprehensive 
idea of the opportunity offered here. To 
help them grasp the full meaning of Mon- 
tana’s offer to prospective citizens, the 
Montana State College of Agriculture is 
glad to present this brief statement. 
Montana is the third largest state of 
the Union, having 94 million acres of 
land, 36 million acres of which are suited 
to farming. Of this total of Montana 
agricultural land, approximately 8 mil- 
lion acres are under cultivation, much of 
the other 28 million awaiting develop- 
ment by experienced farmers who will 
organize their business with regard to 
Montana conditions. 


Finest crops from 

low-priced land 
Montana lands today are producing world 
premium wheat, highest quality fruits 
and vegetables, high tonnage and quality 
of sugar beets and fine quality live stock 
—yet Montana’s plow lands still are the 
lowest priced, on the average, to be found 
in any state in America. This opportunity 
of low-priced farm land which will return 
profitable crops, is an opportunity all but 
gone in America. 

This does not mean that farm success 
is possible in Montana on every level 
area. There are sections that cannot be 
farmed profitably and which should not 
be settled. There is enough good farm 
land that the new settler must never buy 
blindly. Land should be seen and studied 
before it is bought for farming. 

The soil and climatic conditions favor 
the production of a wide range of prod- 
ucts. Montana’s agricultural production 
for 1924 was more than $121,000,000. 
This included returns from 52 million 
bushels of wheat, 11 million bushels of 
corn and a variety of other crops and 
lines of live stock production. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 








What are the facts about the 
opportunities for new settlers in 
Montana? Dr. Atkinson knows 
them. For twenty years he has 
been identified with Montana’s 
growth. He tells the striking 
truth about Montana’s rich re- 
sources and its farming oppor- 
tunities in this statement. It is 
published by the Burlington, 
Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads in the interest 
of furnishing reliable informa- 
tion and sound advice to thou- 
sands of farmers who are con- 
sidering building their future in 
this great state of the Pacific 





Northwest. 








In addition to her agricultural wealth, 
Montana has many resources which are 
making possible the building of important 
industries. Water power ultimately will 
furnish 2,249,000 horse power, and al- 
ready Montana is the largest consumer of 
electric power, per capita, of all states of 
the Union. The mountain streams which 
furnish this abundance of water power 
also provide water flow for the irrigation 
of millions of acres of highly productive 
land. There are 3 million acres of land 
under the irrigation ditch in Montana, 
with expansion possible to 7 million acres. 

Montana has coal resources of 409 
billion tons— eleven and one-half per cent 
of the total coal resources of the United 


States. Within the state are veritable 
mountains of ircn ore awaiting develop- 
ment by future industry. Montana to- 
day ranks second in production of copper, 
silver and zinc, and first in the production 
of manganese and precious stones. 
Much of the western part of Montana 
is heavily timbered, the forests of that 
portion containing 50 billion feet of stand- 
ing timber as the potential source of a 
tremendous lumbering industry. 


Land ownership 
with small capital 


Montana truly is an empire in the mak- 
ing, a state that has within its boundaries 
a vast agricultural area to feed the popu- 
lations of great industrial centers. Mon- 
tana is not a one-crop nor a one-industry 
state, but is a commonwealth of varied 
opportunity. The great opportunity for 
the settler lies in these low-priced, un- 
occupied farming lands of the eastern 
half of the state, where profitable farm- 
ing may be done if regard be given to 
Montana conditions, and where the 
growing industries of the state make for 
bigger and better home markets each year. 
A few decades ago homeseekers were 
going west to homestead government 
land. In every generation of farmers 
there are thousands who, because they 
have only small capital, cannot become 
farm owners in the high-priced land dis- 
tricts of the East and the Middle West. 
The day of good free land is gone in 
America; the day is rapidly passing when 
even these western plow lands in Mon- 
tana will be available to homeseekers at 
low price. Today is not the opportunity 
of 1900, nor will there be in 1935 or 1940 
the opportunity that exists today. Mon- 
tana’s opportunity to new farm settlers is 
distinctly an opportunity of today. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
ON MONTANA 


Tells all about farming 
in Montana, opport uni- 
ties there and how tofind 
them. Authentic and re- 
liable-- facts from Mon- 
tana State College of 
Agricultureand ot her au- 
thoritative sources. It’s 
free. Mail coupon today. 














Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 17-B, 
1402 Burlington Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Without cost to me please send me your booklet, 
**Montana for the Farmer.” 
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“TAKES” HIS SCHOOL- 
MATES 


"TEACHER wants me to take some pic- 
tures at school, Denny announced one 
evening at the supper table. 

“Fine!” his father exclaimed heartily. 

“But I’m not sure I can get any good 
ones. I have never taken any group pic- 
tures and I might forget something I am 
supposed to do with the camera.” 

Mr. Dean laughed sympathetically. 
“T think you are making a mountain out of 
a molehill when it comes to taking pic- 
tures,” he comforted. ‘There are really 
only four things to keep in mind in con- 
nection with the camera. First, see that 
the shutter is adjusted for the kind of 
picture you want to take. That is, either 
for a snapshot or for a time exposure. 
Second, see that the lever on the dia- 
yhragm is placed at the proper opening. 
rhe time of exposure of course regulates 
this and you will have to consult the 
table in your camera book to get this just 
right. Next, see that your film has been 
turned since the last exposure and that an 
unexposed section of the film is in place, 
and last but not least, be sure your cam- 
era is focused properly on the principal 
object to be photographed, which in a pic- 
ture of this Bind would be on a figure in 
the center of the group.” 

“T guess I can think of all those things 
but where there are so many people in one 
picture, are there not other things to 
think about?” 

“Yes, indeed!” Mr. Dean acknowledged. 
“Grouping and arrangement of the sub- 
jects is very important. Size has a great 
deal to do with the arrangement as it is 
nearly always best to place the taller ones 
in the back. Then too the girls with their 
light dresses, if scattered among the boys 
whose suits are of a darker color, will help 
balance the light and shade and give a 
more pleasing effect. If the group is not 
too large, try and arrange to have them 
interested in each other or in something 
someone in the picture is doing so they 
will not be looking at the camera.” 

“And what about the background?” 
Denny asked. 

“Never use a building with definite 
straight lines if it is possible to avoid it. 





DENNY 
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above the knees, the viewpoint is entirely 
different. Try to hold the camera as 
nearly as possible on a level with those 
in the center of the group, which will 
usually mean holding it as high against the 
chest as you can manage and still see 
what ~ in wee finder.” 

“What makes most group pictures so 
‘squinty’ about the eyes?” ue asked. 
“Is it because the subjects face the 
bright sunlight?” 

FY e, It is better to take snapshots of 
groups when, possible and this means you 
must have bright sunlight, but it is not 
always necessary to make the subjects 
face the sun. Splendid pictures are often 
made by having the sun to one side, but 
in this case it will be necessary to e 
the lens to keep the direct sunlight out of 
the camera during the exposure.” 

“IT would like to take some pictures of 
the playground, too, with the children at 
play,”” Denny mused. “Would pictures of 
that kind be harder to take?” 

“Possibly not any harder, but they 
must be taken in quite a different manner. 
Action pictures and pictures of movi 
objects require a different treatment an 
playground pictures are not natural unless 
each player is so absorbed in what he is 
doing as to be wholly unconscious that a 
picture is being taken. Suppose we try to 
take the group pictures first, then when 
we have made a success of them, we will 
try the others.” 

“All right! I know what you mean 
‘One thing at a time and that donewell,’ ” 
laughed mny. “Anyway, I feel lots 
better about trying the group pictures 
since you have helped me. Here’s hoping 
for a bright, sunny day tomorrow.’— 
L. E. B., Mo. 


SOMETHING TO GIVE OTHERS 


“Club work has given us something to 
ass on to others,’’ said Esther Wilson and 
“‘helma Vernon of Athens county, Ohio, 

when summing up the good things they 
got from demonstration work this year. 
Altho this is their first year in club work, 
they won over three county teams repre- 
senting third and fourth year work and 
went to the Ohio state fair. There they 
competed with 105 home economics teams 
and won first place. This entitled them to 
a trip to the interstate club meeting at 
Sioux City, Iowa. There they met teams 
from eleven states, and placed third with 





Left to right: Carroll Plager; C.S. Macy, county agent; Robert Schuyhart; L. W. Plager, 


coach; and Edward Syndergaard. 
from Gru 


Bushes, trees, or an irregular rock wall 
covered with vines all make good back- 
grounds, and if you should tip your 
camera a little, it will not be so notice- 
able in the picture. Holding the camera 
during the exposure is also important, 
especially in group pictures where the 
heads are on different levels as where some 
stand, some sit in chairs and others kneel 
in front. Remember the impression you 
get of the group is on a level with your 
eyes. If the camera is held just a little 


High junior j 


ing team at Dairy Cattle Congress 


y county, lowa 


their demonstration and second on cloth- 
ing judging. 

: e girle Pay meee go mg te emt, Ya 
and apply the sha ac to e 
round and the square neohiing. They 
first showed how to cut the anne Be 
placing the center front and center 
of garment on lengthwise thread of ma- 
terial to be used for facing and shaping the 
neckline of facing the same as the Secbtine 
of the garment. The second showed 
how to form the lower edge of facing 
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into any shape you desire. The third 
step covered the way to clip the edge of 
the neckline so that when it is brought thru 
to the right side, it will lay smoothly on the 
garment. In the fourth step the girls 
showed how to avoid stretching either 
the neckline of the facing or of the gar- 
ment. The fifth and last step demon- 
strated how to trim the lower edge of the 
facing with bias or rickrack. 

The.object of the demonstration was to 
show the public how a morning dress can 
be made more attractive. The girls ex- 

lained that it is in good taste to make 

ouse dresses as attractive as possible and 
still be able to launder them well. Ging- 
ham and percale,’the girls said, were good 
materials for house dresses. 

The clothing judged included dresses, 
underwear, chil 


ildren’s clothing, shoes, and 














Left to right: Esther Wilson; Mrs. Fred 
Wilson, coach; and Thelma Wilson 


a complete outfit. The points observed in 
judging were color combinations, technic 
and workmanship, materials, cost, design 
and suitability to the wearer. Costume 
design principles were considered more 
important than straightness of seams. 


ARE YOU WELL POSTED 


How many of the following questions 
can you answer? — are taken from a 
list of questions asked boys and girls in 
Wisconsin 4-H clubs. Correct answers to 
a large number indicate that one is well 

ted on things outside his or her own 
ine of work. Answers will appear in this 


department in January. 
o is the present secretary of agri- 
culture? 


When was Christ born and where? 

Where does the word “‘pasteurize’”’ come 
from, and what does it mean? 

For what do the 4-H’s in the club em- 
OTe ae th of hatching earl 

y is the practice tching early 
chicks best? 

What is the name of the congressional 
act that sreperts the county agent and 
boys’ and girls’ club work? 

at is meant by certified seed po- 
Who i ted wireless telégraphy? 
0 invented wireless y 

What are the five prominent dairy 
breeds? 

Where did each originate? 

What is the name of the national annual 
gathering of 4-H club members? 

i a is meant by a “federally accredited 
e 
What is meant by a junior calf? 
What is a pool as applied to marketing? 


Junior clubs in Iowa during 1925 had a 
pape FY 18,052 consisting of 10,326 
irls and 7,726 boys. The ae 
the largest enrollment—8, 
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: For More Than Fifty Years | | 
a Guarantee of . 
Extra-Good Wear 


N the old pioneer days when almost every 
I farmer had considerable clearing to do on his 

land—when he worked during wet weather and 
fair—he bought the kind of rubber footwear that 
| he knew would give him good wear under rough 
working conditions. He found that Goodyear“Gold 
Seal” goods served his every purpose best. Snags, 
such as broken roots and hep undergrowth, ‘ 
would not easily tear or puncture the rubber. -_ 


It is for this same reason today, that thousands ; 
of outdoor workers all over the country always 1 
insist on being supplied with “Gold Seal” rubber i. 
footwear. This trademark has been a guarantee q: 
of extra-good wear for over fifty years. Demand ; 
ee thet are so branded — and that give this re 
ind of service. “Gold Seal” overshoes, boots i 
and rubbers are made for the entire family. if 


= 
GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY iid 
General Offices: 134-136 Duane Street, New York 

BRANCH OFFICES: ie 

Philadelphia, Pa.,26N.FourthSt. Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. ie, 

Chicago, Ill.. 31'S. Franklin St. St. Louis, Mo.,1103 Washington Ave. |e 

Milwaukee, Wis., 85-9 Buffalo St. Portland, Ore., - - 61-7 Fourth St. ’ 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. A 
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OVERSHOES 
RUBBERS BOOTS 
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ing and think 
} Are ife taking 
" the ! f the others 
. wa » be stepr ‘ und left om the 
f the pile with the ringing cry in your 
ear Get Off the Earth’’ 
DEAD OR ALIVE 
Do you awake in the r “a wi the dread of 
e day's work ahead « ter managing 
periorn ir duties igo zing home with 
drooping shoulders and dead tired—good for noth- 
“w e bed OR- 
Do 1 awaken fully refreshed, tickled to death 
ve’? Do you spring out of bed, thrilling 
“w : 1 anxio and to meet your 
re bilities with that spir “cannot be 
t Phat's li 
Let me repair that body of yours. J am a muscle 
I build erm I make go-gett I make 
en Iw ear your brain and put that 
sparkle in ir eve Then you can tell the 
Ww ew i you will me out on t p when it’s all 
€ Before n notic- 
g The x p Ppor- 
" will sp ip wil limbing 
the ider of success I will make you a big, 
broad ildered, two-fisted fellow who gets there 
Ever ne will like you. Only the fellow who is 
alert wide-awake gets the mg wate ties Your 
abundant strength and thril vitality will stimu- 
ate your ambition and fire you on until you are 












f h >a new person 

t b ng it's where you 

en on you will enjoy the work. Your 

w amaze you. You will wonder why in 

d ve been asleep so long And re- 

fe la utely guarantee to do these 

r 1 and guarantee them in the fullest 

the word. You will feel like shouting to 

the whole world [ am a man and I can prove it.” 

Vhat do you say? D » you want to go on drag- 

ging irself about or do you w ant this big, robust 

life w ir ‘ : t od y d power? Are you 
“ fell P Hi yt dog Let 8 go 
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Dept. 1212 305 Broadway New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1212, 305 Broadway, New York City 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


Au “Muscle B Scie ( Wrestling, 


Get Off the Earth 


And Let a Real Man DoThings 

















ind to succeed 


HEY WAKE UP 

zo through life half dead. 
nan who cannot stand 
> on traighten those 
K Do something to 
i ET SOME MUSCLI 
raniece to add one full 


1c deeper, sleep 
thful of food you eat 








"Send for My New 64-Page Book 
“Muscular Development” 


My father has used this hoghouse for several 
years and the past year or two has not had very 
good luck with his pigs. However, I think that with 

| carefu I indling and sanitation pigs could be suc- 

» constaile raised in this building 

| I considering buying a purebred sow bred 

| for spring pigs. I think the hampshire or duroc 
breeds w yuld be gor d. 
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To Successful ng would like to start 
raising pigs or j ao Tt hee 1 littie capitai to 
lo this and I | } So l am writing to you 
as I have heard that you loan money to industrious 
farm boys and girls 

First t me te you of my experience with 
raising chickens this year. On June 5th I received 
25 barred Ply h Rock baby chicks, for which I 
paid $3.13. The following is my bill for fee« 

kight and one-third pounds chick feed, 60 cents; 
25 pounds growing mash, $1.23; 100 pounds growing 
mash, $4.20. I also used cracked corn and oats, the 
Amour f h I did not keep track, but which I 

alue at sheet $2.50 This makes a total of $8.53 
for feed Adding the cost of the chicks, $3.13, 
brings the total expenditures to $11.66 

Today I sold eighteen chickens, the remainder 

the original 25, at 17 cents per pound. They 
bronght $12.24 They cost me $11.66. I made, 
therefore, only 58 cents 

I had only two large boxes for shelter but as the 
hicks were purchased late m the season, this was 
enougt However, I received a lower price per 
pound than I would have earlier in the season 

So if I raise chickens again next year, I will have 
only these two boxes, a basin for water and a small 


lf-feeder for equipment. So much for the poultry. 
My father has a large hoghouse of the type re- 
ferred to as the semi-monitor. It has twelve pens 
6x8 feet in two rows, six pens each side of a dirt 


floored driveway The pens have board floors. 
About the only sort of range the hogs could have is 
a lot of one-half to two-third f an acre in extent 


with nothing in it but weeds, and a large bluegrass 


pasture with the other stock. It is closely pastured. 





I sho ld have introduced myself at the first, but 








I will do it now. I am fourteen years old and live 

1 160-acre farm three miles from town. I attend 
high school and I am in the ninth grade I like 
school fairly well.—Stanley E. MacVey, Pocahon- 


tas county, lowa. 





To Successful Farming: Enclosed you will find a 


picture of myselfand my calf. I joined the boys’ and 
girls’ calf club of Bancroft township, Freeborn 
county, Minnesota. I entered at the county fair 
and received tenth place, but there were over 


thirty competitors in the Holstein class. I got lots 
of valuable information during my three months of 
work. I still have my cxif and expect to keep her 
for a while.—Eldon Dilling. 


A PROFIT FROM PIGS 
To Successful Farming With your loan we 
bought a pedigreed sow. She farrowed ten pigs of 
which two died. We sold the two smallest ones 
when they were three months old for $13. We then 
weaned the rest and sold the old sow for $39.37. 

She weighed 525 pounds at weaning time 
Of the remaining six pigs, we kept three gilts and 
a boar. We traded the boar for one of good breed- 
ing. We later fattened him and sold him on the 
market for $31.57. One of the barrows we fed 
weighed 400 pounds at ten months and the other 
we sold for $28.50. We fed our gilts shorts and 
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ground oats and the others corn, shorts and ground 
oats 

We took our pigs to the county fair but they 
were so young in their class we did not win any 
prizes. We were complimented however for having 
such good pigs at their age 

Our three gilts farrowed twenty-five pigs of which 
we have twenty-two left. They are about two 
weeks old. We intend to take some of them to the 
fair again this year and hope to have better luck 
and think we will, because our pigs will be more 
than a month older 

We thank you very much for your loan and are 
very grateful to you for your helping us get started. 
We consider our three gilts and their pigs a clear 


profit.—Ralph and Walter Oden, Gage county, 





WANTED! 


500 Farmers 
to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $150 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. Come and go when you please. No 
selling experience required. You risk no 
money. We supply everything—Products, 
Outfit, Sales and Service Methods. You 
make big pay first day. Profits increase 
every month, No lay off. Steady year- 
round. Lowest prices. Best values. Most 
complete Service. Rawleigh Methods get 
the most business everywhere. For partic- 
ulars, write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT... 1A97I16 FREEPORT, ILL. 























This is George Beaudette of Michigan, who made $1,300 
from only one acre of Kellogg Thorobred Piants grown the 
ma Kellogs \ Way.”’ Big profits from Strawberries come easy 
when know how. Jacob 
8. ll of Pennsylvania, 
made $1,700 on one acre; 
Hansen, Wisconsin, $1,400;G.M. 
Hawley, C alifornia, $1,500, 2: 
ysong, Indiana, $1200 
on a half acre. You make more 
money from one acre of Straw- 
rries than from 40 acres of 
common crops. Our Free Book 
tells how. Also tells pow to 
mace $100 to $300 cash profit 
from small gardens. This 
is FREE. rite for it. 


R. ma. EELLOCe co. 
824 Three Rivers, Mich. 




















FLORIDA :*: 


Beans shipped year round, ) 
netyield high as $375 an acre} 
— acres “nate 0 
















Mi a 
Write -Bureate Se areas wn 
Tatilahassee, Florida. Dept. SF - 12 











1 Clematis Vine 20c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons this sea- 
son, we make this wonderful 
offer. Send 20c and we willde- 
wer a A ey by mail tpaid 
dy Paniculata 
biematis ine, 2 Year, 
Snow White, Fragrant. 
CATALOGUE Listing every- 
thing needed for home and 
rden at a big saving mailed 
ree. Write forit today. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
102 Tree Ave, Dansville, N. ¥. 


PEACH & APPLE 














A GOOD YEAR’S WORK 


To Successful Farming: I am going to tell you 
about my year's club work in a baby project. 

Last April I bought a hereford calf which was 
born in September. [t was seven months old when 
I started to feed it and keep a record. At the start 
it weighed 402 pounds. I began feeding it ground 
corn and oats, oilmeal and alfalfa hay. I fed it at 
seven o'clock in the morning and evening. Then I 
watered it, gave it hay and brushed it and curried 
it. I led it out and exercised it. I kept it in a clean 
place and washed it several times with warm water 
and soapsuds. 

A couple of days before the fair I washed it and 
trimmed and polished its hoofs. I alsotrimmed its 











tail. At the close of the term it 1 Hy 742 pounds, 


a gain of 340 pounds from April 2nd to August 26th. 
At our county fair | was placed second in the grade 
calf class. 

During my year in club work I have learned 
oats how to care for beef cattle and how to feed 
them. 

I was well satisfied with my prize which was 
twelve dollars. Next year I again expect to join 
the boys’ and girls’ 4-H club, because I had so 
much fun in feeding my calf this year and it takes 
hardly any time. 

I paid forty dollars for my calf at the start, but 
I haven't sold it yet.—Joseph Mathison, Lincoln 
county, Minn. 


WANTS TO BE A LEADER 


To Successful Farming: Ever since we started 
taking Successful Farming, I have been deeply 
interested in the Junior Farmers and Club Depart- 
ment. I wish to tell of my experience in 4-H club 
work. 

In 1920, the first year club work was taken up 
in our town, I joined the canning club. I was then 
ten years of age. I canned 100 jars of products and 
received first prize. 

In 1921 I entered both the garden and cannin; 
clubs. I canned 150 jars of products. At the loc 
exhibit I received first prize in the second year 
group, first prize in the town of Palmer, and third 
in three local towns. At the Eastern States 
ixposition I received first prize on a single jar of 
rhubarb. I also received first prize in the garden 
club. That fall I took up sewing and received second 
prize. 

In 1922 I took canning. Alone, I canned 300 jars 
of products. I again received first prise. At the 
Eastern States Exposition I again received first 
prizes on single jar exhibits. 

In 1923, my fourth year, I canned 500 jars of 
prodnets. I received first prize in canning again. 
At the Eastern States Exposition I received a 
special prize for the best ten-jar exhibit of fruits 
—_ vegetables, first prize on two single jar ex- 
uibits. 

This last year, 1924, I was determined to win the 
championship, if possible. I canned 956 jars of 
products, 667 for home use, 150 voluntarily at the 
Monson State Hospital, and 139 for commercial 
purposes. At the local exhibit I received first prize 
on jellie¢ and jams and second prize on canni 
at the Eastern States Exposition. I received fourth 
prize on a ten-jar exhibit. I did, however, receive 
the championship, for which I received one week 
at the state club camp. Last winter I assisted the 
local leader in the sewing club work. 

Club work has done a great deal for me. It has 
inereased my ambition, besides teaching me how to 
do various things. I would like to become a local 
leader and then, after taking a four-year course in 
household arts at the state norma! school, and 
téaching household arts, become a county or maybe 
a state club leader. I will always urge 4-H club 
wore It has done so much for me.—Isabella R. 

jest. 

















Clifford and Charles Dodds 
Des Moines county, Iowa 
ee 
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What the teachers told me 
about your children 


By Carrie BLancHARD 


ECENTLY I sent a letter to a 
thousand teachers. I asked them 
particularly about their attitude to- 
ward the use of coffee and tea by 
their pupils. 

Ninety-nine and one-half per cent. 
said they considered coffee and tea 
definitely harmful, not only to chil- 
dren, but to themselves. 


“T think the first step in getting 
children to stop drinking coffee is to 
reach the parents. This is a rather 
difficult thing to do without seem- 
ing to interfere.” So one teacher 
wrote. I mention what she said be- 
cause this same thought ran through 
hundreds of the letters. 


This prompts me to come direct to 
you, the mothers, with a suggestion. 
Schools all over the country are 
turning to Instant Postum, made in 
the new way with hot milk instead of 
boiling water, as the ideal hot drink 
to serve with the noonday 
lunch. Teachers are enthu- 


tumin thecup, and stirred amoment. 


And it is so splendidly suited to 
children’s needs! A hot drink, con- 
taining all the nourishment of milk, 
plus the wholesome elements of 
wheat and bran. Children immedi- 
ately like Postum made with milk— 
even those who don’t care for milk 
alone. And there is no more fretting 
for “the drink father gets.” 


Make a test of this plan! Please 
accept my offer—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will give you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, and my personal directions for 
preparing it, to start you on this test. 

Or if you wish to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less— 
only one-half cent a cup. 

For one week’s free supply, please send me 
your name and address, indicating whether 
you want Instant Postum (prepared instantly 
with either boiling water or hot milk) or Pos- 
tum Cereal, the kind you boil with water, 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





siastic about it! It is easy 





S.F. 12-25 


to prepare—just hot milk 
poured over Instant Pos- 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuta, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
~~ sells Postum in two forms. 
nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal! 1s also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Piease send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 

















In Canada, address 
Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Instant Postuw ..... 0 Check 
which you 
Posrum Cenzat «+..+O) prefer 
SS a : 
Street , aeniialiiiaiil i 
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TRIMO 


Buy Several Sizes 


NOW 







MVC LYUASNI 


There isn’t a tool in 
your local hardware 
Store that can possibly 
help you do so many 
repairs during the Win- 
ter as a TRIMO PIPE 
WRENCH. 


Carry one in your 
truck for bad-weather 
emergencies. TRIMO 
will help you fix a lot 
of things around the 
house. It’s always an 
excellent plan to lubri- 
cate and tighten up 
your farm equipment 
at this season—put this 


and countless other 
jobs up to PIPE 
WRENCHES, 


You'll find TRIMO’s 
Insert Jawin the handle 
a great economy—the 
NUT GUARDS a big 
convenience and its 
STEEL frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK 
a big safety and endur- 
ance feature. 

Eight STEELhandle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 
36 and 48 inches. 
Wood handle sizes:6,8, 
10 and 14 inches. Insist 
on TRIMO--accept NO 
OTHER. At all hard- 
wareand general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Wrench Makers for 
Nearly 40 Years. 
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UNCLE SAM, THE CHAMPION KITE 
FLYER 
Continued from page 15 
churning the air it sometimes goes as high 


as 150,000. However, in the quiet times of 
winter the voltage runs ordinarily from 
8,000 to 15,000. There may be an associa- 
tion of this voltage with radio static, Mr. 
Ling suggested, but far, he said, it 
amounts only to theory. 

It is not for the man in one of these kite 
stations to say what the weather is going 
to be. He admits that he can only guess like 
the farmer would, but into the central 
weather forecasting station in Chicago 
go all .he reports from all the stations and 
they form together a very good foundation 
for the forecasts that are known to be 
ninety percent correct. 

All up and down the flight of the master 
kite the queer little instrument is writing 

writing with its four pens in red ink the 
record of the sky, no matter what the 
altitude. At every height temperature, 
humidity and wind velocity are known as 
soon as the kites come down. And very 
soon after the reading is taken the report 
is rushed to Chicago by wire direct from 
the kite stations that are far out in the 
open, away from city interferences. That 
instrument, which is known by the name 
of meteorograph, resembles nothing more 
than it does a workman’s aluminum lunch 
box surmounted by its horizontal thermos 
bottle. 

Occasionally the kite wire breaks and 
then the kites go wandering away like 
truants, while government men search 
high and low for them, not because of kite 
value so much, but because of the precious 
instrument on the top kite with its valua- 
tion of $250. And the record that it made 
that day is also wanted. But the public is 
a kind and cooperative one. It reads the 
address on the kite and makes haste te 
telephone and telegraph and the informer 
gets some reward. 

If a kite is two miles or more above the 
earth and it breaks its leash it can go a 
long distance before touching earth. 
There is a record of one flying diagonally 
across North Dakota from the south line 
to the northeast, on into Minnesota, and 
lighting only a few miles this side of the 
Canadian boundary. And two miles is not 
so high. One station has sent a kite up 
four and one-half miles. Naturally, there 
is competition for altitude among the six 
stations. 

There is much that one could write 
about the different upper wind currents 
that the kite records. One may be sent 
up with an east wind on the surface, but 
almost as surely as it gains the great 
height it moves across to the eastward as 
far as the string will permit, showing a 
wind from a westerly point. 

Day after day the men fly the kites, 
and the kitemaker keeps busy in the 
factory that used to be a granary. Kites 
break quite often when they land, be the 
men ever so watchful; wet clouds shrink 
the muslin until it breaks the frames; 
wind tears the cloth and wears it away by 
steady friction. So, Baxter, the man who 
builds them under Ling’s direction, sews 
saws and shaves and assembles, 
going on ten years now. 

But it may not last much longer, for the 
lease on the Nebraska farm soon expires, 
and now it is discovered that men in 
airplanes can take sky records the same as 
the kites do. There are one or two slight 
defects in the airplane method, however, 
but these will probably be soon overcome. 

Kites are the main recorders in these 
government field stations, but balloons 


sO 


inflated with hydrogen gas serve also to 
get 


knowledge of upper wind currents. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


4 An old lady, 72 years of 
*4 age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
awas helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000 cases the past 2] years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 
Everysufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 


















it to himself investigate 
thoroughly, ice within 
reach of all. 

Sead For Our Free Book. 


eet will describe the case it will 
fn a giving you definite infor- 


PHILO BU BURT MFG.CO. 
288-12 Odd Fellows Temple 
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JIMMY DE FOREST 
World’s Greatest Trainer 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 
In 20 weeks I will teach you all 
there is to know about boxing— 
just what I taught Jack Dempsey 
and a host of other champions and 
great contenders. Every six months 
I select champions in all weight 
classes from my pupils.I train them 
at my own expense at my Lo 
Branch, N. J., camp. Then TE 
a greatest of all promo- 
, stages them in boutsin hisnew Madison Square Gar- 
dea ye New York. any great boxers came from farms. 
d today for my big FREE ~aeaiee “The Golden Age of 
enien "Enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing.Greatest book 
of ite kind ever written. Profusely illustrated with photos of 
great fighters and fully describes my course and FREE 
OFFER. There's fame and fortune waiting f or you if you be- 
come a good boxer. Get my k and read all aboutit. 
JIMMY DE FOREST, Box 774 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
priees that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. md for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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They occasionally rise to an altitude of 
eight miles before they burst in the rarity 
of the atmosphere, and all the time the 
observer has watched them thru _ his 
spy glass affair known as the theodolite, 
providing, of course, that the sky was 
clear. A black balloon to be better seen 
against white clouds, and a white one for 
the very blue and cloudless sky. And the 
kites are half of white cloth and half of 
black for the same reasons. 

As years go by interest increases in 
weather forecasts. This the weather men 
know from the inquiries. Since the radio 
sends the reports broadcast everywhere 
and very soon after they are made, fore- 
casts are more important than ever. And 
they are ninety percent correct when one 
considers them for the whole territory for 
which they are made and not merely for a 
small neighborhood alone. Especially in 
summer, the storms break out in spots, 
and the forecaster cannot be so definite 
that he can tell just on whose farm the 
precipitation will come. 

So weather forecasts are important, and 
Uncle Sam’s kite men add to the accuracy. 
I find farmers making hay according to 
them and shipping their livestock, and 
getting in feed and bedding. Even the 
poultry woman on the farm listens in to 
see if she must prepare her hens for shelter 
from a zero spell. Certainly the auto 
tourist reads the forecast in his daily 
paper before he starts on his trip, and 
loud and long would be the wail if the 
papers should suddenly discontinue the 
forecast feature. 

At each of these kite stations there is a 
circular house on a turn-table out of 
whose adjustable door the kites are flown; 
there are rain, snow, surishine, and wind 
gauges occupying their respective places 
on the grounds. The station generates its 
own electricity, and each morning or 
night the men unfurl or haul down the 
United States flag in keeping with gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Uncle Sam, the kite flyer. He could 
almost make the small boys ashamed of 
themselves. 


A FARM FITTED WITH SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 
Continued from page 17 


gotten. A farm without poultry is almost 
as rare in that community as a fish with- 
out gills. Epleys keep a high laying strain 
of Rhode Island reds. They have a new 
modern poultry house. It is 22x36 feet 
with scratch room, modern ventilating 
system and plenty of light. It has a 
monitor roof. While egg-laying records 
have not been broken, their hens lay 
regularly during the most of the winter 
when eggs are the highest. Commercial 
mashes are used to induce biddy to lay. 

Mrs. Epley’s most important job is 
raising her four children, all in school. 
Milton, 10, Ferry, 9, Florence, 7, and 
Ivan, 5 years of age, thrive on mutton and 
pork, fried chicken and beef, many kinds 
of fruits and vegetables all raised at home. 

During the 1924 season, Mrs. Epley 
canned 300 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables in addition to her other household 
duties. Last spring she canned 150 quarts 
of meat. 

Fruits grown there include apples, 
grapes, plums, blackberries, raspberries, 
and strawberries. “‘Fruit is not difficult to 
grow and it lightens the grocery bill a 
great deal,’ explained Mrs. Epley. 

Every lick is made to count for some- 
thing in the final analysis of the system 
used by this farmer who plans every move 
from a practical standpoint. Their work 
has helped them to a bank account. A 
new farm home, modern in all respect, is 
to come either this year or next. This 
hard-working family has done nothing 
that others in similar circumstances can- 
not do. It has meant early hours and 
late—with good management. The 
Epleys feel that it has paid. 





First Croo 
Land 
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for His 


6¢7TN 1920,” says Mr. Adolph Bellard, of St. Paul de 
Metis, a district in Alberta, Canada, “‘I had twenty- 
five acres of wheat, which yielded forty bushels per acre.” 


Forty bushels per acre! 


With wheat at, say, $1.50 per bushel, forty bushels give 
a return of $60.00 per acre. 


Yet, you can buy land in Canada capable of growing 
the best wheat in the world for $15.00 to $20.00 per acre! 


Started With $1,500.00 
Now Worth $20,000.00 


Adolph Bellard came to Canada from Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin, in 1911, with $1,500.00 capital. He settled 
in the “park” country of Central Alberta—mixed 
prairie and woodland. To-day, he is worth $20,000.00, 
owns a half section of fine, rich land, with good buildings 
and all the necessary livestock and equipment. ‘This is 
a splendid country,” says he, “with plenty of water, 
trees and shelter for cattle, which run out all Winter.” 


There is a New Opportunity 
For You in Canada 


Canada, your great and busy neighbor, offers you a new opportunity 
such as is not to be found in older lands. Canada, with its rich, 
low-priced lands and bigger crops at lower cost, is a country of reai 
opportunity. Think of the advantages for your boys and girls 
to grow up where fertile farms of their own may be had at low cost. 


Canada, your near neighbor, just across an imaginary line, offers 
you this chance: friendly folk, thrifty, law-abiding and industrious. 
You will enjoy free political institutions, free public schools, and 
an ordered Government, based on the free will of a free people. 


Canada has great areas of rich, fertile, virgin land awaiting improve- 
ment along the railroads, at prices ranging from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. Fully improved farms at somewhat higher prices, with 
long terms of payment if desired. Free homesteads, farther 
back, for pioneers. This is the supreme chance of the present 
generation. Come to Canada. Pamphlets with full particulars 
free. Use this coupon. 


Department of Immigration and Colontzation 
Room A690 Ottawa, Canada 


Please send me your free book on Farm 


Opportunities in Canada. 


EY cccinissicscnaitiliqnnsés DE ae a : 


a ssienhichetbagitinmmaensiites R.F.D........ 
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. H. MILLER of Wyandot county, Ohio, has used sheep 
Wi: redeem a rundown farm and has made money from 

them in the process.’’ This remark from one who knows 
Wyandot county well, led me to visit the farm where Miller 
has handled sheep so successfully. This man said, “If you 
want to see a farm that sheep have completely made over, you 
ought to see Miller’s place. When Miller went there, the whole 
farm was one big weed patch. Now it is one of the best farms 
in the country. And Muller has prospered in the process.” 

At the farm we were first impressed by a splendid growth of 
corn in the first field we approached. Next was the sweet clover 
concerning which our friend had commented so enthusiastically. 
Truly, this was an unusually heavy crop. While driving hun- 
dreds of miles we had not seen such an 
abundant growth. It was in a field ad- 
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Miller’s Sheep Have Done Double Duty 


How a Run-down Farm Was Made Productive 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


He is very emphatic in saying that in no case is it safe to give 
a larger dose than the amount specified. He keeps the lambs 
off feed before dosing and follows all directions very carefully. 
By this plan he never loses any lambs from the treatment and 
it greatly increases the thrift and growthiness of the flock. 
Miller has followed the practice of buying up 500 or.more 
lambs from breeders in the surrounding country for feeding 
out each season. Concerning this Miller said, “The native 
stock is always wormy and usually unthrifty. The first thing I 
do with the feeder lambs when I get them home is to treat them 
for worms. This usually relieves them of their trouble and a few 
weeks of liberal feeding put on a gain that makes them look 
like an entirely different bunch of lambs.” Thus Miller pur- 
chases lambs that would be unprofit- 
able in the hands of the men who grew 





joining the sweet clover where we saw 
the crop that brings delight to one 
whose interest is in better farming. 
For there, covering the entire field, was 
a splendid growth of alfalfa. There 
were no bare spots in the field. There 
were no weed patehes. There were no 
parts where the alfalfa lacked color or 
vitality. It was a field of good alfalfa. 
Such a field of alfalfa would bring joy 
to any stock farmer and would insure 





them and by the practice of treating 
for worms and by liberal feeding, he 
makes good profit on them. 

Miller carries his fight against 
worms still further in that he mixes 
two ounces of blue vitriol with fifty 
pounds of salt. This he keeps before 
the flock at all times in a salt-box. It 1s 
his firm conviction that the blue 
vitriol thus furnished goes a long way 
toward reducing the damage from 
stomach worms in his flock. 





him of having an abundance of the 
best of forage for his herd or flock. at 

The quality of the sheep was thoroly Miller's 
in keeping with the excellent farm 
crops seen when approaching the farmstead. There were 300 
ewes and as many or more big, husky lambs. Many of the 
lambs were so thrifty and rugged that one might easily expect 
them to grow to a size considerable larger than their dams. 
Miller explained this by saying that the lambs were all sired by 
rams of one of the large breeds of coarse-wooled sheep. He had 
used this cross in order to secure larger and more growthy 
lambs than would otherwise be produced by the fine-wool 
ewes which composed his flock. 

He explained further that he wished to retain a part of the 
blood of the fine wools because of the instinct to herd together 
which those breeds, known as fine wools, possess so strongly. 
“This,” he said, “is an important consideration where a large 
number of sheep run 
together on the same 


sheep barn 


Miller’s method of winter manage- 
ment is simple‘and practical. The ewes 
are fed large quantities of corn fodder 
from which the ears have been removed. The ewes are also 
given a feed of silage each day. The amount of grain the ewes 
get is small. However, a mixture of corn and oats is given them 
in such amounts as seems necessary to keep up their flesh and 
thrift. 

Miller is rated by those who know him well as a liberal feeder. 
He says that he has found that it pays. He feeds in winter to 
enable his ewes to build up a lamb, to prepare themselves for a 
season of heavy nursing and to enable them to produce a good 
growth of wool. Any slack feeding results in defective wool 
which will grade lower and sell for less. 

The ewes must have a clean and well-lighted place is another 
part of the policy and practice as outlined by Miller for the 

successful results that 
are obtained on his 
, farm. The ewes have 





farm.” It is his plan 
to retain for breeding 
some of the crossbred 
ewe lambs, but they 
will be mated with 
rams of the fine-wool 
breed with which he 
started. Were he 
keeping but a small 
flock, he would switch 
over entirely to one of 
the coarse wool breeds 
and would seek to 
produce the largest 
number of lambs pos- 
sible and would en- 
deavor to have them 
reach a maximum 
weight at an early age. 

The lambs were a 
thrifty lot. No doubt 
that is one reason why 
sheep are money-tmuak- 
ers on the Miller farm. 





the run of the base- 
ment in a big barn. 
This basement is really, 
not a basement but a 
big shed open on two 
sides and with addi- 
tional light coming 
from the other two 
sides. Adjoining the 
barn is a yard equal to 
it in size which has a 
cement floor and walls. 

Miller’s plan for fat- 
tening lambs is not un- 
usual except that he 
uses large amounts of 
oats and gorn. He 
says, “Lambs don’t 
care much for silage but 
consume rather large 
quantities of clover 
and alfalfa.” Miller 
does not have any 
established policy for 





It has taken more than 
vigorous, healthy foun- 
dation stock to produce 
a flock of lambs in 
which all are husky and growthy, however. Miller explained, 
“We treat for stomach worms. We have kept sheep on the 
farm for so long and have kept so many of them that our yards 
and pastures have become badly infested. Such being the case, 
treatment for worms is the only means of control that we can 
follow.” 

In treating the lambs for worms, Miller sticks closely to the 
blue vitriol method. This consists of about one-fourth pound 
of blue vitriol dissolved in one pint of boiling water. Then add 
cold water to make a total of three gallons of solution. This 
amount will dose about 100 mature sheep. Use three ounces for 
yearlings and mature sheep and one-half as much for lambs 
three months old or older. Use porcelain receptacles and 
discard all crystals that have turned white. 


Ewes must have exercise during the winter 


beating the market. It 
is his theory that a well 
fed -bunch of lambs 
will sell any time. He says, “I like to feed them until they 
weigh 100 pounds.” ; 

Miller came to this farm eleven years ago as a tenant, renting 
on the usual 50-50 plan for a stock share lease. Sheep were 
adopted by Miller and his landlord partner for two reasons. 
One of these reasons was that sheep would be more useful than 
any other class of livestock in clearing the farm of weeds. The 
second reason was that Miller was an experienced sheepman 
and convinced the landlord as well as himself that money could 
be made from keeping a large flock. 

The farm was weedy when Miller moved to it. The sheep ate 
the weeds and made some growth and gain therefrom. Many 
of the weeds were plowed under for green manure to add humus 
to the soil. Fortunately, the weeds (Continued on page 66 
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Montana discovers a New Corn Belt 


Read your opportunity in 
these official figures 


(From U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) 





Average crop yields per acre 
in bushels, 1923 


Mont. Iowa Kans. 





| | 
Winter wheat 17.0 | 18.5 | 10.1 


| | 
Spring wheat 14.3 | 14.0 | 9.0 





Oats 33.0 | 36.0 | 26.1 
Corn 26.0 | 40.7 | 21.7 
Barley 25.5 | 28.4 | 22.2 
Hay (tons) 1.88 1.51 2.21 
Potatoes 110.0 84.0 86.0 








Now compare land prices 
in Montana and Iowa 








Average value of all 
plow lands per acre 


Mont. Iowa U.S. 





1924 $21 $143 $64 
1923 $22 $153 $67 
1920 $36 $219 $90 














The striking increase 
of corn in Montana 
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Read the authoritative state- 
ment about Montana’s rich 
farming opportunities by 
Dr. Atkinson, President of 
the Montana State College 
of Agriculture, printed on 
Page 49. 


—on low-priced land! 


NEW day of prosperity and op- 
portunity has dawned in South- 
eastern Montana. Corn has 
brought it. It is Montana’s 

great discovery. In two years the corn 
acreage has more than doubled! 


Important changes in farming have 
taken place. Corn is the basis of a new, 
safe, successful farming in Southeastern 
Montana. Wheat, oats, alfalfa and other 
crops go with it. The old one-crop sys- 
tem is being discarded. Balanced farming 
of the Middle West has come. Dairying, 
hograising and poultry raising areincreas- 
ing rapidly. Here is the New Corn Belt! 


And yet land in the New Corn Belt is 
exceptionally low-priced. Good unim- 
proved land can be bought now for 
$10 to $25 an acre! Here, once more, is 
the opportunity your father had—to get 
a start on low-priced land. 


Low-priced as it is, this land produces 
high yields. The official figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at the left may surprise you. See also the 
comparative prices of plow landsin Iowa 
and Montana. These facts mean op- 
portunity in Southeastern Montana 
for the man with small capital. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany owns large tracts of land in the 
heart of this New Corn Belt, obtained 
directly from the United States Govern- 
ment. .It is now offering this land at low 
prices, on easy terms, and without middle- 
man’s profits. 


Much of this land is in settled com- 
munities. Markets, roads, schools and 
churches are well developed. Settlers are 
wanted, not speculators; men willing to 


work for rewards that well directed and 
persevering effort can insure. 


We can send you hundreds of letters 
from farmers here telling of their success. 
Recently they gave us the names of 
27,000 of their friends in the Middle 
West and suggested that we tell them 
about the New Corn Belt. The Montana 
State College of Agriculture and the 
county agents are aiding us to attract 
good farmers and to help them succeed. 


Write at once for official 
information and plan 


Investigate this opportunity. 
We’ ll be glad to send booklets giving 
facts from state and federal sources. 
They tell about crops, live stock, 
the climate, what other farmers are 
doing — many photographs. Prices 
and easy payment pian described 
and our free service explained. All 
sent free. 


J. M. HUGHES, Land Commissioner 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now 





Land Department, Drawer 60, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Without obligation on my part please 
send at once official information about 
Southeastern Montana, prices and 
your easy payment plan. 


SE SR 


P. S. Specially low homeseckers’ rates. 











THE NEW CORN BELT 


Southeastern Montana 








As large as the 
State of Indiana 
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Safeguarding the lanes of speech 


The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been com- 


pleted and is now in service. 


phone engineering, the new cable is the result of years of 
research and cost $25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach 
extended along the Atlantic seaboard, then steadily west- 
ward until this last long section to Chicago was put into 


service. 


To the public, this cable means dependable service 
irrespective of weather conditions. 
sleet storms, which at times interfere with the open wire type 
of construction with 40 to 50 wires on a pole, will again 
cut off the rest of the nation from New York or from the 
nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet storm on the day of 
President Taft's inauguration. 


The new cable means speedier service, as it provides 
numerous additional telephone circuits and will carry a 
multitude of telephone and telegraph messages. 
take ten lines of poles, each heavily loaded with wires, to 
carry the circuits contained in this most modern artery 


of speech. 


This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell 
System projects that make up its national program for better 
telephone service to the subscriber. 
of the System’s intention to provide the public with speedier 
and even more dependable service. 


















AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


A triumph of American tele- 


It is now not likely that 


It would 


It is another illustration 





ABSORBINE 


ADI MARK REG.U.S 






will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil, 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 


fected sores quickly as it 
is a itive antiseptic and ger- 
micide. Pleasant to use; does not 
blister or remove the hair, and 
you can work the horse. $2.50. 
per bottle delivered. 

Book 7 R Free 


W, F. YOUNG. INC., 296 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


FREE How to Make Good 
AAW 





Pigs Better Hogs 
Send name and address for Free Bulle- 
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y _Hibbs-Worth Labrs., Inc., Dept. 202 
655 South Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 













(A TL ET 
Give More and 
BETTER MILK 
When cows are 
stabled,clip udder, 


Oo flanks and underline 
once a month. Clipthem 

all over in the spring. 

It with more and 

better milk. Cows keep cleaner 














Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Desiers or by mail, 
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YES, SOYBEANS CAN REPLACE 
TANKAGE 


Soybeans are a high-protein feed that 
can be grown on any farm that will raise 
corn. Since it is generally accepted that 
some high-protein feed must be fed with 
corn to balance it for economical pork 
production, the question is pertinent: Can 
soybeans, just as they come from the huller 
or separator, be fed so they will balance 
the corn ration and sy just as good gains 
as — especi when one has the 
hogs on clover or alfalfa pasture? 

ue university agricultural experi- 
ment station has run three thoro and ex- 
haustive experiments to answer this 
practical question and it would seem that 
the answers of the hogs, as interpreted by 
the scales, are conclusive. The tests 
affirm that if a mineral mixture composed 
of ten parts wood ashes, ten parts acid 
phosphate and one part salt are fed in 
conjunction with the whole soybeans, they 
fully take the place of tankage because 
the gains are practically as fast and some- 
what cheaper. However, when whole soy- 
beans are fed alone without a mineral 
mixture, they do not produce as fast nor 
as economical gains as tankage. 

Two of these trials were made on 
alfalfa pasture, the other on clover pas- 
ture in three different years. All control- 
lable factors were as near the same as it 
was possible to make them. The feed 
cost of making 100 pounds of pork, using 
only whole soybeans and shelled corn, 
was $5.88. The feed cost of making 100 
pounds of gain on corn, whole soybeans 
and mineral mixture was reduced to $5.75 
while the feed cost using shelled corn and 
tankage was $6.04. 

These feed costs were arrived at by 
taking corn at 84 cents a bushel, soybeans 
at $1.25 2 bushel, tankage at $65 a ton 
mineral mixture at two cents a pound and 
pasture at $6 an acre. 

The hog feeder will have a better chance 
to reduce his costs if he knows how much 
of the various feeds the hogs consumed, 
for he can only apply local prices which are 
quite variable. The corn-soybean lot 
gained a pound and a half a day and for 
each 100 pounds of gain, consumed 318 

unds of corn and 43 pounds of soybeans. 

he corn-soybean-mineral mixture lot ate 
325 pounds of corn, 26 pounds of soybeans 
and 6 pounds of mineral. They gained 
1.62 pounds a day. The corn-tankage lot 
gained 1.65 pounds a day and ate 332 
pounds of corn and 26 pounds of tankage. 
All these lots had block salt before them at 
all times. In all lots, ten hogs required 
about half an acre of pasture. 

In terms of pork made, the pigs got as 
much good out of a pound of soy as 
out of a pound of tankage, provided they 
could get the minerals to go with the 
vegetable protein. 

e net conclusion is that soybeans 
and the simple, inexpensive mineral mix- 
ture made as efficient a supplement for 
corn as does tankage, and they made pork 
at a considerable saving in cost. 

A practical point coming out of this 
test that all of us pork producers can apply 
is that a ton of soybeans was worth as 
much as a ton of tankage, which is to 
say that thirty-three and a third bushels 
of soybeans replaced $65 worth of tankage, 
which means but a few cents less than $2 a 
bushel for the soybeans. On any hog 
farm soybeans can be raised for much less 
than this re. Coming right down to 
the practical farm application, this indi- 
cates that the hog grower should plant 
soybeans with all corn that he expects 
hog down = grow a 

one for use in his summer feeding opera- 
tions.—I. J, M., Ind, 





STEERS MAKE BIG GAINS 
I bought five head of calves born in 
March and April, 1924, which in Novem- 
ber weighed an average of 584 pounds. 
These were sired by an angus bull and 


were out of shorthorn cows. Two were 
put on one cow. They had no special 
feed except bluegrass ig and some 
corn which they got when the hogs were 
fed, but no special pains were taken to 
force feed them at an early age. 

I bought them the forepart of Novem- 
ber and turned them on good clover pas- 
ture and into the cornfield until the 
forepart of December when I put them 
into the feedlot with sixteen head of simi- 
lar calves purchased in Omaha the previ- 
ous August which averaged at that time 
400 pounds. These were all fed shelled 
corn and a little oats with clover and 
alfalfa hay all winter and until April 18, 
1925. 

For shelter they had an open shed only 
and all feeding was done in the open. The 
latter half of the feeding period I used a 
self-feeder for shelled corn but hand-fed 
the oats. The last month I took away the 
oats and fed some linseed oilmeal. In all 
they ate 1,000 pounds of oilmeal and a 
daily average of five bushels of shelled 
corn. The forepart of the feeding period 
I fed four bushels of oats a day but gradu- 
ally reduced the oats to none. The latter 
part of the feeding period they had all the 
alfalfa hay they would clean up and the 
forepart clover hay. 

On April 18th I weighed these calves 
and the five native calves, which had just 
passed a year old, weighed an average of 
904 pounds. The whole load of 21 head 
averaged 888 pounds. 

I am not certain of the exact age of the 
calves shipped in but they looked to be 
early spring calves but the natives I know 
were March and April calves. At just a 
year old they weighed over 900 pounds 
without any special jorcing or stall feeding 
but handled in the feed lots as any other 
cattle. 

The native calves gained an average of 
two and two-thirds pounds per day ote 
the day I bought them until sold and the 
western calves two and one-third pounds 
per day. 

For several years I have made a prac- 
tice of turning calves into the cornfield and 
on the new clover seeding the forepart of 
September. They rema.n there until the 
corn is shucked or the weather gets bad. 
The corn the calves pull off is picked up 
and the hogs turned in after the corn has 
been picked. I find that this is an econo- 
mical method of handling calves and 
when the winter sets in, they are in extra 
good condition to stand the weather. 
Also they are used to corn and can be put 
immediately on a self-feeder. 

I would like to hear of others’ experience 
with handling calves and to know if this 
record can be bettered. This record can be 
verified thru Arthur Allen, manager of 
our shipping association, and W. E. 
Hefflefinger, who raised the calves.— W. 
W. Fassett, Iowa. 


LESS FROZEN SILAGE 

Very little silage goes to waste on the 
farm of James Mitchell of Lee county, 
Iowa. The opposite is true on other 
farms and the cause is frozen silage. 

Mitchell keeps his silage from freezin 
by pressing it away from the silo wa 
after he has thrown down all be will feed 
at night and the following morning. He 
uses a five-tined fork and removes the 
silage to a depth of several inches all over 
but leaves the center slightly higher than 
the outer edge. 

He goes around the inside wall of the 
silo stacking the fork down between the 
silage and silo wall about the length of 
the tines and leaving a space. He believes 
this method will prevent losses of sila 
from freezing since he has had no trouble 
from that source since following this prac- 
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Pullman to 


Delightful Spring 


leave winter’s chill behind 


You who live on farms have time in winter and a need fora 


good vacation. InSouthern California's lovely valleys between 
the mountains and the sea, there is a new experience for you. 


HE smile of azure skies and 

gorgeous flowers, the green- 
and-gold of orange groves, the 
genial warmth of a glorious sun- 
shine, the majesty of snow-capped 
peaks, the beauty of the palm, 
the eucalyptus and the pepper 
trees—these features signify the 
enchanting difference between 
Southern California and any other 
land you know. 

And all are calling to you now, 
to come away from winter snows 
and biting winds, to enjoy un- 
ending and unequalled oppor- 
tunities for fun and rest. 

Mountains to climb, a great desert to 
see, old Missions and famous moving 
picture studios to interest you, five 
thousand miles of paved motor roads, as 
smooth as city streets, threading through 
a verdant country and up to mile-high 
elevations where stupendous views 


stretch out in all directions—these are 
yours in this vacation land. Too, there's 
outdoor sport of every kind. 


And here are special features for your 
entertainment beginning soon—the fa- 
mous Tournament of Roses and the great 
East-West football game in Pasadena 
January 1st, automobile races, Spanish 
fetes, and a score of other events of a 
gala nature. 

And here also the finest schools—public 
and private—where the chiidren can keep 
up with their home grades. So there's no 
reason why any fimily should remain 
at home. 

Living costs are low. Very reasonable 
rates are to be had at hotels, boarding 
houses, or for furnished bungalows. 

Mail coupon below for our illustrated 
booklet. 

Plan it now. Railroad ticket agents 
will tell you all about it. 

If not already with you, winter will 
be hard upon you in a week or two. Leave 
it for these Springtime joys. 


Southern California 


Year "Round Vacation Land Supreme 





The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 

California are indicated by the following 

facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: > 


Value of Agricultural Products 


Harbor Imports (1924).......... 4,136,799 tons 
BD) csrssece 18,131,622 tons 


i edvcceckéetrdnar 22,268,421 tons 
Oil Production (1924). ....... . 120,000,000 bbls. 





tice.—M, W., Iowa, 





AuvYear Curve or Sournzan Caurroamia, 
Dept. W-12, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal 


if ornia. 

I am planning * p visit | ay California this 
winter. se send me your free Los Angele: 
booklet about Southern Califor- 4 Grane’ 
nia vacations. Also booklets, F) Riverside 
telling epeaeiy of the same O San Bernardino 
tions and opportunities in ¢ s Barba 
counties which I bave checked. 5) ‘Yomure 


A ing of 365 daysa year permitting Mettts.. ; . ct echte¥essenescanbetiies icapttenee 
year round crops. 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all eit. oS cn ideapices snagheh ened nat ebertkael 
other purposes. 
RD. «6 dan ceucduasvpanvhnade EEE 
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LARGE LITTERS AND PROFITS 
TEN sows with 106 live, strong pigs in 

one litter is a record established on the 
Alexander and Pierce farm in Nodaway 
county, Missouri. This farm is known for 


miles around as the “pork factory.” 
Every year from 500 to 800 pigs are 
marketed from this place. 

In true factory style this farm’s man- 
agement aims at economical production. 
Starting with the sow, every effort is 
made to bring about peak production. It 
did not take long for this firm to find out 
that sluggish, over-fat sows did not bring 
strong litters. Now every sow is given 
free range. 

Their sows get exercise whether they 
want it or not. They range over a sixty- 
acre field and it is a nice little stroll from 
the feed bunks to the watering trough. 
The sow diet consists of corn, tankage, 
alfalfa hay and pasture. Thirty days be- 
fore farrowing the sows are given addi- 
tional feed to help their milk flow. The 
ration of corn and tankage is increased 
and to it is added shorts slop. 

The sows farrow in a central hoghouse 
which is provided with artificial heat and 
light. After the pigs are ten days to two 
weeks old, they are taken to the pasture 
where individual houses are assigned to 
each sow and litter. This gets the young 
pigs on clean ground in addition to pro- 
viding green pasture so essential for 
economical growth. 

The winter breeding is timed so that 
farrowing comes at regular intervals. The 
plan is to have about twenty sows farrow 
within a week’s time. Then comes a lapse 
of about three weeks, when another = 
of sows will be ready to be put into the 
central hoghouse for farrowing. 

The business of this farm is primarily 
to raise hogs. In this connection Pierce’s 
comment on the hog situation is given 
here: “Economical production is our first 
consideration. I am not able to forecast 
markets. Whenever I have pigs ready to 
market, I ship them and sometimes we 
take a loss. But over a period of years 
our hogs make us money and we are 
equipped to raise and feed hogs, so we are 
in the game to stay. If I tried to get in 
according to the whims of the market, 
the chances are I would be in at the wrong 
time and out when I ought to be in. So we 
do the next best thing and stay in all the 
time.’’—B. R., Mo. 


NO DULL TIMES FOR ZIEGLER 


How to handle a herd of purebred 
cattle during dull times is .one of the 
problems that perplex many breeders. 
Failure to get thru such periods has 
worked a hardship on many and some 
have brought ruin to themselves by failing 
to bridge such periods economically and 
safely. 

Geo. Ziegler, Seneca*county, Ohio, has 
met just such a situation by making 
steers of his male calves, feeding them out 
at an early age and selling them for baby 
beeves. He is the keeper of a small herd 
of rather good individuals. He had not 
sought to build up a national or even a 
statewide reputation. Nevertheless, he 
had developed a very good business in 
supplying bulls to farm herds and in sell- 
ing surplus females to other breeders. 

As soon as the depression of the past 
few years had actually arrived, Ziegler 
realized that his bull market would not 
be profitable for a few years. It might be 
that he could sell some of his males to 
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other herds but the chances were that 
prices would be so low that he would not 
be repaid for the extra work, feed and 
expense necessary to cater to this market. 

Having sized up the situation in a busi- 
nesslike way, he decided that the most 
profitable method to market his calves 
would be as baby beeves. Accordingly, he 
castrated his males while they were young 
and fed them out so that they were 
splendid fat baby beeves at the age of one 
year or just a little more. Being well-bred 

eef stock, they fed out into most excel- 
lent baby beeves that have brought a very 
good price on the market. 

Ziegler is well pleased with the opera- 
tion of this plan. It has enabled him to 
market all his calves at a comparatively 
early age. It has enabled him to care for 
them with a minimum amount of effort 
for the calves have run in one bunch anc 
none of them demanded any special care. 
He says they have brought him as much 
money per head as baby beeves as he 
could have expected from them if sold 
on the purebred merket. 

Had he kept them as bulls and failed 
to sell any of them, it would then have 
been necessary for him to castrate and 
feed out a stodgy animal that would not 
be likely to sell nearly as well when finished 
as the same animal sells as a baby beef. 
He is also spared the labor and expense 
of training and fitting for public sale. 

Ziegler has kept his cow herd regis- 
tered so that when the purebred beef 
cattle business comes back to its normal 
condition, he shall be ready to cater to it. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


DEHORNING BEEF CATTLE 

Three of us dehorned ninety-three 
head of calves weighing around 500 pounds 
and castrated twenty-five in less than 
three hours by using a permanent stan- 
chion. 

The stanchion is built against the 
wall of the feeding shed. A gate is tied to 
the stanchion frame with a rope so that it 
can be swung around quickly to turn any 
cattle if necessary. A long pole is dropped 
in back of two stakes about fifteen feet in 
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The dehorning stanchion 


front of the stanchion. A block and 
tackle is roped to this. 

The movable part of the stanchion has 
a hole bored thru the top and a knotted 
rope run thru it. When this is pulled 
shut, a hinged block drops in place and 
locks it. 

An eight-foot rope with an iron ring in 
one end is used for the halter. The other 
end of the rope is knotted to slip into the 
tackle hook. 

One man stands near the stanchion to 
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jerk the rope while the others drive several 
calves towards him and crowd one into 
the stanchion, using the gate if necessary. 

One end of the ringed rope is slipped 
around the beef’s head so that the ring 
falls by its jaw, the rope is brought under 
its neck, a loop slipped thru the ring and 





How the halter is adjusted 


well up around the muzzle as in the 
sketch. By tightening the rope, slippin 

the knotted end into the tackle hook anc 
pulling up on the slack, the neck can be 
stretched out so there will be little twisting 
when the horns are sawed off. The bulls 
are castrated while still in the stanchion. 
—M. W., Iowa. 


A HELP IN BREAKING COLTS 


When driving a colt for the first few 
times, some of the farmers around here 
use a device which they claim is a great 
help. It serves to keep the colt from 
spreading away from the other horse, as 
he is almost sure to do at first. By being 
held in his proper position, he soon learns 
to walk as he should. And it is also easier 
to hitch up alone with the horses hooked 
so they cannot spread apart and get 
tangled up. 

The device mentioned is simply 
broad strap of heavy leather about twelve 
or fifteen feet long. It is fastened to the 
outside hame of the colt, then run around 
the animal the same as an ordinary breech- 
ing. Only, instead of circling but one 
horse, it continues over and encircles 
both, running up to the front again, where 
it is fastened to the outside hame of the 
other horse. Thus the horses are firmly 
fastened together in the way they are 
wanted to work. 

In handling a wild or vicious animal, 
this method would probably be of no use 
but with the usual fein colt which should 
be trained to work rather than broken, it 
seems to be all right and it certainly makes 
things easier for both the colt and the 
handler.—M. E., N. D. 


LESS MUD AROUND THE HOG 
TROUGH 


It does not take long for hogs to make a 
mud wallow under and around the trough, 
unless something is done to stop them. 
L. D. Boyd, of Lee county, Iowa, has not 
been troubled this way since he filled in 
around his troughs with limestone screen- 
ings. 

It took about a load to fill in the wal- 
lows and there has been none needed since. 
It was packed down when put in agd the 
hogs walking on it have made it as solid as 
cement. It does not make much difference 
how much water is spilled around the 
trough, since it soaks up or runs off and 
the hogs are much cleaner and so are the 
surroundings as a result,—M, W., Iowa. 
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FIGARO 


SMOKES THE FINEST MEAT THAT EVER GRACED YOUR TABLE 
= SS FIGARO Results 


are certain 
















—every drop is 
GUARANTEED 


o4 


Meat qn with Figaro never turns 
rancid. now hanging a strip of 
belly WY =} FIGARO thre sear ae, ago. 
It is firm, sweet and sound —neit 

nor spoiled in any manner, but has kept 
perfect these three years.” This is what 
a South Carolina man writes. 
















... in thirty minutes ... five hundred pounds 
of the finest smoked meat you ever ate 


ie avoid all the inconvenience and the uncertainty of the smoke 
house by using Figaro. You do the job far more quickly —less than 
thirty minutes time to smoke five hundred pounds of meat. There is 
no lost meat. All losses through shrinkage caused by the heat of the 









th Fi ria 
smokes a 


You will have no ski wi 
smoked meat. “It not oak aaa 

wors the meat, but absol proteas —— 
vermin.” This is what one Oklahoma 
farmer writes us. What it does for him 
it will do for you — Figaro guarantees 
this. We stand back = every drop sold. 













, smoke house are eliminated. Skippers are entirely prevented. Meat will 
not mold. Meat smoked with Figaro never turns rancid, but, quite to the 


contrary, improves with age. 


Pure Wood Smoke in Liquid Form, 
with Burnt Sugar added for flavor. 


Fi =e 4 just pure er pees int liquid fom 

hi vy 4 to which burnt sugar has been a togeth- 

T s 40 bd bottle « with ordinary table - and — on ( 
glycerine. U.S. Gove. Patent N 

will smoke 500 1,502,905 protects Figaro from <> 

imitators and the above is the exact foe 


pounds of meat formula specified in the official Ma 


government papers. 
_ # 
in 


Apply It with a 
thirty 






You will have neither moldy nor 
hardened hams or bacon. when 
smoke with Figaro. “I was born in Wis 
consin,” writes one man, “where we had 
the finest hams cured in hickory smoke, but 
ee ee oe these had nathing on 
Figaro meat. It is simply delicious 


FREE—This Book! 
Et Theta wal be ade ° 


send you without cost or obligation. You 
owe it to yourself to know what the use of 


A Figaro really means to you. 

Clip the Coupon 

and Mail It / 
TODAYe 


















Brush 
It is ‘h produa& —a more 
e certain a at more convenient 
— minutes and economical way to smoke 
if §- your meat. You apply it with 
at re | any clean sterilized soft-bristled iis 
>» brush. Figaro smoke, in concen- 
cost of trated liquid form, does a berter = 42 @ ees ow sa = 


rob in ty minuses then § THE FIGARO COMBANY, sm 
but Ca Sb SRE NS Oe DALLAS, TEXAS 


your meat a rich, sugar-cured 
flavor as fine as that in any of 

and bacon. Please send me your FREE BOOK telling all 
about FIGARO. 





the fanciest hams and 


Every Drop 
Absclesste. Guaranteed 


Figaro has been used by hundreds of thousands Name — vibliciecstnyingiagdiamlal 
of farmers during the last twenty years. More than § 
three million borties have been used. Over a billion ® Street No 
and a half pounds of meat have been smoked by — 
gy h and still is sold 
Every drop always has been still is ona . 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction. : Rural Route ———____ — 


Ask your local merchant for Figarog City Seate 
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**Merry Christmas to all and to all a good LIGHT!” 
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Evereapy throws consid- 
erable light on the great 
annual problem. Because 
everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants an Eveready 
Flashlight. As a gift, the 
Eveready Flashlight has 
superior. Its cost 
small, its big. 
Evereadys are more hand- 
today than ever. 
They have features found 
on Eveready. Give 
Flashlights to 
everyone on your list. Save 
wandering and wondering. 


no is 


service 
some 


only 
Eveready 





Eveready in Christmas clothes! 
i special Christmas package for 
Bveready Flashlights, hotly-deco 
rated, and providing a piece for 
the name of the recipient and the 
giver ittractive. Time-seving 
No further wrapping” needed 
jek for the Bvreready Christmas 
package, 
7 7 

Vew Ring-hanger in the end-cap 
of Beeready Flashlights! A hinged 
met ring for hanging up the 
fl light when not in use. Ring 
Pi a out wey when not hang 

up. Only Beeready haa this 

big convenience-feature. 

— 













































Improved models meet 
every need for light—in- 
doors and out. There's 


an Eveready Flashlight 
for every purpose and 
purse, and an Eveready 


dealer nearby. For Christ- 
mas... and forever... 
Eveready Flashlights! 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIonaL Carson Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY 
TUESDAY AT 9 P. M, 
Eastern Standard Time 

For real radio enjoyment, tune 

in the “Eveready Group.’ 

Broadcast through stations— 

WEAF N.Y. WCAE Pitts’h 

. WSAI Cinci. 

WTAe a WW! Detroit 

for. ee 

Fi Paila, WCCO 

Buffalo WOC Devt’ 

KSD St. Louis 
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FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


they last longer 















rofits oat of cattle He raising, aod 
uon cons C» los- 
coring — wales of 
out of every five 
s Abor- 
tion Bac- 
veterinar- 
for every 


ty FREE 


blood test that positively tells 
whether your cows bave Abor- 
fon. Ha 


tion. Step it by using Dr, 
rin treatment. tN cay ec by 
ne for over ten years. Money bac 
dose that fails. 
DR. BEEBE'S Short Course 
: a 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "sla MONEY We Supply fort yous 
fiw 7 nes fi each New Len for 
Beelas Hare Ut 
82- sana iantrated beck, cata 
also copy of Fur F 


arming magazine 
Fe ec ee rs tall koto. €A Sareng 
PRibz CD.. Box 40, Moimes Park, M 


y Stock 


taise skunk, min 
QurDo0oR 
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HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. Fur 
finders. Catalog.Kaskaskennels, DF-79, Herrick, Ill. 





CALF MEAL 


by Dealers 


Everywhere 


Good to the last drop 


ORIGINAL MILK SUBSTITUTE 
RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 238 Anu. 


FISTULA 


Horses Cured, $5.00. 


Send no money until cured. Send today. 


COAN CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 6, Barnes, Kan. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the apeggeemns soe and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not I to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 

und medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WINTERING THE BROOD MARE 


The necessity of light work or active 
daily exercise for the brood mare must be 
stressed. My experience proves that 
idleness is the bane of the horse-breeding 
business. Every brood mare should, by 
rights, work for the feed she eats, even 
while carrying her fetus and coulfl that be 
managed, the mare and foal would be 
benefited and horse breeding be made far 
more profitable. Just because a mare 
happens to be a purebred and possessed 
of a fancy pedigree is no excuse for letting 
her become fat, sluggish, constipated and 
weak during the winter season. 

If there is no work for her to do, she 
may at least be made to run out daily for 
exercise. If she is worked, heavy pulling 
and especially jerking and straining should 
be avoided. it is poor policy to let the 
mare haul a wagon or spreader thru soft 
manure, mud or deep snow. Work in the 
timber is likely to be injurious. Pastur- 
ing of cornstalk fields by pregnant mares 
is also to be considered dangerous. 

Next to need of exercise, in importance, 
is correct feeding with sound feeds. Not 
much grain is needed but there is need of 
plenty of sound legume hay (clover or 
alfalfa) and such hay must be well cured 
and free from mold. Alfalfa hay that 
greatly irritates the kidneys and loosens 
the bowels usually was poorly cured, im- 
mature and possibly cnakiy. Tt should be 
withheld. That is equally true of weath- 
ered or frozen corn stover. 

Bright oat straw may well form part of 
the roughage ration. Carrots are bene- 
ficial and next to them in point of utility 
for mares come parsnips and then medium- 
sized rutabagas. Provide plenty of pure 
drinking water, allow access to rock salt 
and let, the mare occupy a roomy boxstall 
when in the stable.—A. 8. A. 

Lameness of Horse.—I have a mare eight 
years old. She had been a riding horse until two 
years ago, since then never having been ridden but 
used as a work horse; never was shod. This winter 
her front feet both are lame, seemingly the hoofs 
hurt her. I filed all the outer hoof off, cleaned the 
frog out level with foot, and still she is lame, can 
hardly bear her weight on her front feet. What can 
be the trouble?—S. R. G., S. Dak. 

A horse’s hoofs should be trimmed every four to 
six weeks rasping the ground surfaces of the wall and 
toe level and of correct shape. The frogs and sole 
should not be touched with the knife other than to 
remove loose or rotten parts, nor should the outside 
of the wall be rasped. Inattention to the feet has 
caused the lameness together with undue mutila- 
tion of the hoof. New horn will have to grow in to 
repair the damage. Better confine the mare in a 
box stall with dirt floor and keep the feet covered 
with lanolin or neat’s foot oil and gunny sacking 
—— of new horn makes walking ‘“‘comfort- 
abie 

How to Check Warty Growths.—I would 
like to know if you can give me any information 
regarding my 2-year-old heifer. She is going to come 
fresh in spring. She is full of some kind of warts 
that grow very large. She has one on her breast 
about four inches long and as thick as a fist. We 
tried to bind it off, but it grows again. Now one of 
our calves is getting it. If you could give me some 
advice I would be glad to hear from you.—J. D., 
Minn. 

Thoroly mix with one pint of castor oil one 
ounce of sulphur and one ounce of salt. Paint over 
the surface of the warty growth two or three times 
a week. This will bring about satisfactory results 
in a short time, 











Goiter.—I have a five weeks old bull calf which 
has a lump or swelling in its throat. I got the calf 
when it was two days old, and the lump was there 
then, and has grown gradually since. The calf is 
in good condition and ready to veal. Would it be 
fit for sale, or what can I do for it?—I. 8., Mich. 

The calf may safely be vealed. If you care to 
retain it the enlargement of the thyroid gland 
(goiter) may be cured in time by giving the calf 
two grains of potassium iodide once daily in water 
and painting the lump with tincture of iodine twice 
a week. 

Bone Spavin.—I am writing for information on 
bone spavin. My mule has bone spavin on right 
hind leg. Can you give me remedy for same? She 
is lame at all times.—B. F., Mo. 

It is probable that the lameness will subside in 
time if you have a veterinarian fire and blister 
the spavin and entire hock joint and then tie the 
mule up short for six weeks of absolute rest. That 
should not be done in very hot weather, however, 
and is best postponed until flies are gone. If you 
cannot employ a veterinarian try the effects of a 
proprietary spavin cure and use it according to 
directions given by the manufacturer. It can be 
bought at a drug store. 

Proper Feed for Dog.— We have a Boston bull- 
terrier, four years old, and would like to know 
what is the best feed to give her. She is very 
dainty and will eat candy, peanuts, and meat. 
Have tried to make her eat dog biscuit and boiled 
eggs but she will leave them and follow me around 
for something else. She will sit up and drag her 
back parts and has spells of vomiting.—H. E. M., 
Mass. 

Starve the dog for twenty-four hours and then 
give, for every twenty-five pounds of body weight, 
one dram of fluid extract and twenty grains of 
powdered areca nut in a tablespoonful of simple 
sirup. If the dog is less than twenty-five pounds in 
weight reduce the dose in proportion. Repeat it 

in four or five days. Then let the dog live an outdoor 

life and withhold sweets, dainties, potatoes and 
cornmeal. Allow a small meal each evening of meat, 
or vegetable soup, or oatmeal and milk. Allow a 
big raw beef bone twice a week. Parboiled liver 
will help when constipation threatens. Make the 
dog take active exercise every day. 


BLOOD WORMS KILL COLT 


A farmer of my acquaintance lost a 
splendidly bred three-year-old filly late 
last September and was at a loss to account 
for herdeath. He had let her run all spring 
and summer on pasture, so that she might 
do nothing but grow, as he said. But the 
filly had been obliged thruout the season 
to drink vy 9 water from a small 
pond inthe field. The consequenee was 
that she became infested with “blood 
worms, also known as palisade worms, 
Schlerostoma equinum, and they literally 
robbed her of every drop of blood. 

The owner had noticed that the filly 
was gradually becoming weak and that 
she showed a pot belly and that the mem- 
brane lining the eyelids was pale or 
blanched instead of rosy pink as they 
should be in health. He had heard of 
swamp fever and imagined that that 
might be the disease present. But when a 
postmortem examination was e in- 
mediately after death, the large intestines 
were found simply writhing with tiny pink 
worms. 

Strange to say, myriads of threadlike 
worms were also found present in the 
stomach, liver ‘and blood vessels. It did 
not seem possible that the filly could have 
lived so long in that condition. Possibly, 
she might | feo been saved by prompt 
administration of oil of chenopodium in a 
gelatin a after withholding feed for 
thirty-six hours, and immediately followed 
by a full dose of raw linseed oil. But pre- 
vention is far more important than admin- 
istration of —> such cases and gener- 
ous feeding is imperative. 

The s nt drinking water was the 
source of the worms. No question about 
that. Such water should be fenced off or 
drained away so that it cannot be taken 
by livestock. Young growing animals are 
also less likely to become infested with 
worms when grazed on new seeding each 
season. It is also advisable to feed growing 
colts oats, bran and when grass is dry 
some green cut feed during summer and 
autumn. When kept steadily growing, 


the colts are not so readily infested with 
worms and if some gain entrance, they 
A. 8. A., Wis. 


will do little harm.— 
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Worlds Greatest Advance 










NO-BUCKLE 


Wateh HARNESS 


So successful has Walsh No-Buckle Har- 
ness become that others now try to imi- 
tate it, but the fact remains that the 
Walsh Harness with its 40 patented ex- 
clusive features, backed by 10 years of 
experience of tens of thousands of satis- 
fied users, leads them all. I'll be glad to send 
you a copy of my interesting book free. 

The Walsh is the world’s greatest ad- 
vance in harness making—a harness 
three times stronger than buckle harness 
—a better looking harness, easily ad- 
justed to fit any size horse. 

The old method of making harness punched 
full of buckle ie ol rings that wear 
strapsin two—with buckles that tearstraps, 
is rapidly we" a thing of the past. 


BUCKLES 
About two- 
thirds of the 
strength of a 
cn 4 is lost by 
en ing from a 
uckle tongue. 
Official tests ex- 
lained in my free 
k prove this. A 
set of ordinary 
harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh 


Harness has no 


buckles. 
RINGS 


The constant rub- 
bing and see-saw- 
ing of straps against 
metal rings wears the 
straps in two, causing 
early repairs, destroying 
the harness. Ordinary 
harness has about 275 places 
are a is ne friction. 
arness has no rings. 
HOLES Boles 
By pulling from a hole in a strap you lose 
about two-thirds of the full strength. A 
set of ordinary double harness has about 
275 holes in the straps. Walsh Harness has no 
holes in straps. Easy to see why it is three 
times stronger—lasts longer, hence costs less. 


BILLETS—LOOPS Billets 
The loose strap ends (called billets) are hard to 
put in loops or take out of loops, particularly when it is cold 
or dark. A set of ordinary harness has about 70 billets and 100 
loops. Walsh Harness has no billets, no loops—therefore 
easier to put on or take off, easier to adjust. 

INVESTIGATE—POST YOURSELF 

Get the facts. My free book gives you all details of this won- 
derful harness — gives letters from hundreds of satisfied 
users in every state. Send No Money—not a cent down until you ne SS 
$ convinced yourself that the Walsh is the harness you should have. 


Besides n making a new and better harness I 
have worked out a new and better way for 
you to buy harness. Instead of hanging 
the harness up in stores and harness 
me s, I send my harness direct to you 
Days Free Trial. 
Send for my free harness book with 100 
—,* usi sing either coupon below or 
postal. Se No Money. Pick out 
the style harness you would like to try. 
I will send it to you at once. Try it on 
your own team for 30 days. Then, if 
- you are not entirely satis- 
RS Mwy fied simply send it back at 
Ree <0) my expense. By this meth- 


YQ od the Walsh must sell it- 
self to you or you don’t 


have to keep it. 






AFTER 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL°?* 
BALANCE—EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. A _ convenient 
way to buy harness. The most interesting and instructive book 
on harness ever written is yours Free! Just tear off and send your ,7 
name on cou- 














pon 7 or 


card. 
ill a send 
particulars of 
my co-o t- 
ive plan. Make 
money showing Walsh 
Harness to Neighbors. 













21-25 


23 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 










James M. W: Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 

23 Grand Ave., ilwaukee, Wis. 

Send me, free of charge, Walsh Harness Book, 
free trial offer, liberal terms on Walsh Harness. 
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There’s more money in hogs 
when you kill them at home 

T por proses pica Gat entue es 
Be that man yourself. Sell sausage and 
lard, hams and bacon, and have plenty of 


fresh meat for your own use. That’s the way 
to make money on hogs. 


Sausage sells fast 

You can get a good price for farm sausage. 
Townfolk are always looking for it. 

Run the meat through the “Enterprise” 
Chopper. Stuff into casings in the “Enter- 
prise” Stuffer. 

You'll make a good profit on this deli- 
cious product. 





Enterprise 
Meat-and- Food Chopper 


‘THe only chopper with 
the famous ‘Enter- 
prise” knife and plate.Cuts 
all the meat; doesn” 
equeeze out the juices. a 
No. 5—Family Size, with table clam 
cuts 144 lbs. perminute .. . $3. 
No. 10—Farm Size, with table clam 
cuts 3 ibs. per minute... . %. 
but with 
- « $5.00 













“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer & 
an Press = 


EAVY iron cylinder, 
bored true. Patented 
spout frees sausage from air. 
Perforated cylinder and ex- 
tra plate for making lard. 
Useit for pressing fruit 
juice and jellies, too. 
No. 25—4-qt. size, $10.50 
No. 31—6-qt.size, $11.50 
No.35—8-qt. size, $12.50 


. 12—Same as No. 10, 
four legs (illustrated) . 


Make Lard, too 


Farm rendered lard always brings 
a good price. Perforated cylinder 
and extra plate come with the 
“Enterprise’’ Stuffer for making 
lard. This machine gets all the lard 
from fat and cracklings. 

You can start now to build up a 
trade for sausage and lard that 
will bring you many extra dollars 
each year. 

Your dealer has the genuine 
“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chop- 
per and the Sausage Stuffer and 
Lard Press. 






—_— 


“ENTERPRISE 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 


ay and Fodder Grinder 
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You'll be surprised how well and how ! 
soon your animals respond to the Letz 
System of feeding home-grown, home 
ground, home mixed feeds. 


Dairy cows make 15%to 30% more milk. Beef 
cattle are ready for market 4 to 6 weeks sooner. 
om make WINTER gains as cheaply and quickly 
as they doin summer. Hens lay all winter. 

Young animals grow faster and thrive. 

Feed crops go twice as far. 

Results never fail when you cut and grind rough- 
age and grains together as explained in the big free 
LETZ Feeding Manual. Send for a copy today. 


LETZ, 1228 East Rd.,Crown Point,ind. MIXED FEED MAKER 


eel 


MAKE $10 TO $500 DAY 


Have a large income with no capital invested, except 
for 4 weeks training. 20th year. Terms, January and 
August, Kansas City; February, Los Angeles; October, 
Washington, D. C. Free Catalog. Address 
Missouri Auction School, $15 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo, 











Ft ff 
Take Orders £2". Cettes, Susar, 


goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capital or bond required. 


W edeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 


Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 
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SHORT-FEDS PROFITABLE 


The Nebraska agricultural experiment 
station made more profit feeding thin, 
cheap heifers over a sixty-five day period 
this fall than it did on heavier, more de- 
sirable, and more expensive steers. The 
heifers cost only a nickel a pound and were 


considered worth $7.50 a hundred at the 
close of the short feed. 

Besides a greater increase in their 
value, they gained at less cost than the 
heavier cattle. The test has been practical 
because the market is generally full of 
these kind of cattle in the early fall when 
farmers have roughage and some corn to 
be used. 


PRODUCING ULTRA BABY BEEVES 


During the past few years in the corn- 
belt, feeders of livestock have made every 
effort to cut the cost of production to the 
minimum and carry out every possible 
plan that will tend to insure them a profit 
on their feeding operations. Feeding 
trials at experiment stations and the 
experiences of farmers have shown that 
the feeding of the younger stuff has many 
advantages over the feeding of two-year- 
olds and three-year-olds, and baby beef 
production has become popular. 

In Livingston county, Missouri, in the 
endeavor to secure the best possible re- 
turns on their investment and labor, baby 
beef feeders have been specializing in a 
form of baby beef production that is 
somewhat unique. They produce what 
they term “ultra’’ baby beeves and the 
results secured thus far are very favorable. 
It was J. 8. Hopper of that county who 
told me of the plan which is somewhat as 
follows: 

The baby beeves are given a grain ra- 
tion when they are only a few weeks old 
along with their mothers’ milk, the plan 
being to get them ready for market as soon 
as possible for a quick turnover. These 
calves are started out on shelled corn and 
oats, and are allowed to suckle their dams 
twice a day. Toward the end of the feeding 
period, such feeds as linseed oilmeal, cot- 
tonseed cake and molasses feeds are given 
in place of the oats. The calves also have 
access to pasture or alfalfa hay. Hopper 
says that the plan comes as near to taking 
the gamble out of cattle feeding as any- 
thing which he knows about. 

The fact that the calves are allowed to 
suckle their mothers during a!l this time 
seems to arouse objectionsin the minds of 
some who have learned of the method. 
They reason that the cost of keeping the 
cows is too great. But the Livingston 
county feeders have not gone about this 
proposition blindly. Under the direction 
of their county agent, D. R. Forrester, 
they have carried on feeding trials keeping 
accurate records. Records have been 
secured on the cost of keeping the cows for 
a year, and the costs have ranged between 
$15 and $25 per head. 

In handling the cows, they are allowed 
to run on pasture during the summer and 
fall months. In the winter months they 
are in the stalk fields and bluegrass pas- 
tures, having access also to strawstacks. 
If the weather gets severe during the 
winter, they are sometimes given grain, 
usually in the shape of shocked corn. 

The following record of a bunch of 
calves will be of interest. There were 27 
calves in the bunch, 26 being purebred 
herefords and one a grade shorthorn bull 
calf. The average date of birth for the 
bunch was March 19, 1924. The feeding 
period began on April 1, 1924, and ended 
December 5, 1924. During this time the 
27 calves consumed 489 bushels of the 
shelled corn valued at $562.35, and 227 
bushels of oats valued at $113.50. They 
also consumed 3,510 pounds of mixed 
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=e aan ae at $1.75 yee Senne 

these feeds consisting of four parts o 
You, Too, Can Have bran, three parts of ~ ad and two parts 
of linseed oilmeal. 


- 
Money in Bank})..223" ssusc 


keeping each cow for the year, the average 


cost being $23.62, making a total cost of 
ome $50.86 for each calf. The calves were sold 
9 on December 6, 1924, at that time aver- 


aging eight and one-half months of age. 
The 26 head were sold at $11.50, averaging 

ars— 587 pounds each. The bull calf weighed 

660 pounds and sold for $9 per hundred- 

Listen man: Do you want money? weight. Deducting the cost of each calf 
Do you want independence? Do and the shipping expenses, the net profit 


you want a sure trade that pays | Pe" calf was $13.34.—H. H. B., Neb. 


$50 a week up? Do you want to ‘acme an 
travel and see the world? How MILLER’S SHEEP HAVE DONE 


would you like a good driving job? DOUBLE DUTY 
Or a place in a repair shop? Or your Continued from page 56» 
own service, tireor battery station? §| were largely annuals and were much more 


2 6 easily fought than would have becn the 
vase if Canada thistles or quackgrass had 9 
Big Special Offer | gained a foothold. Don ay 


pov Before Have I Made Such an Amazing offer . . 
Cee a Here le tee ce ap Amazing ome 4. Lhe first effort to grow clover resulted 


Million Dollar weeney School Right Now. in utter failure. Likewise, the second. 
if you are mechanically inclined J, Finally, after sheep had been pastured for 
—if you are willing to work and make 2 little upon the field for several years and after | |——— 


sners Soe Jer YOURSELF. sto “make. your TELY | manure had been applied rather gener- 

















come true. You don't need experien ‘ou don’t # | ously, a catch of clover was secured and a 

need education. ¥ trail you hh REAL gH0 OPS— ame. f hay actually harvested E will send you an Olde Tan 

with tools, not books. Here's a million dollar in- § | CTOP Of hay actually harvested. ‘ 

vestmens So Ls my CU aR ASS Oe ae In casting about for help in making Metal - to - Metal harness and 

you what I'say i trae. Over 20,000 of my men {| clover grow, Miller had samples of soil Rig don t pay usacent for four 
in business for themselves. There's only one . “ 3 w 

Sweeney School—it’s at Kansas City, Mo tested for acidity. All tests showed sour months. Free tri e know there 


Here's a levter that shaws what ‘you can do. | ness which indicated a need for lime. A is no other harness in the world equal 
Boo ee ears it 500 or 2 thousand letters @ | field trial with lime brought distinctly to Olde Tan and we weOidn Tan Ti it 
just as good. YOU may not have to go broke to # | better results. The next step was to try to you. You may have Olde Tan Har- 
pay for et training. But even if you do, what's ness in any style to suit the suit the requirements of 





the odds? See how weil it paid Hawkins to go broke §| out acid phosphate. This brought a eq 
better yield of clover and greatly increased your comy ees an Wy bY —— 
’ ° out side backers— ck pads. 
the production of other crops in the rota- It has every adjustable | feature and will fit 
tion. oft and on Ks light oo er shooe 
Having reached the stage where clover yet ashe g from wear wherever there is 
could be depended upon with some degree by. — kas-wearing a We 
cnt Bet i ev 
of certainty, Miller put a three-year rota guarantes: fife 





tion into practice. Once during each three 

years an application of lime is made and Metal-to-Metal 

once during the rotation an application of 

acid phosphate is also put upon the fields. Construction 
Even tho the farm is not producing af the matehenenatel 


Because construction, 
high yields of all crops, the manure from Olde-Tan Harness has twice the wear of or- 
the barns and yards is guarded with almost | | dinary harness. Its superior quality is is 





J: 
All I can say is {1 was broke when I left Kansas City 






ste oh ik Bauska BaccettacieweEs {| jealous care, Miller says that one spreader| | WeoSupervises every. step. in the process. 
Service Statjon—then opened up,» grvice place of my own, oad from the barn where the manure has Backed by 70 years of tanning skill. 
= mockanien busy. Ta dy a nice Rege Lf saan Ba been sheltered gives distinctly better How It Is Made 
good stock on hand and money in the bank. I oan ‘honestly results than a load from the open yard ad- Here is metal-to- 
Trent to Sweeney's I worked jn s dry "ary ods ware a gee ff | joining the barn. metal construction. 
Benves of ny, three Aide in boarding school are more than the The gro rowing of alfalfa has become an Every bit of wear is 
va! AR zl jth you in the ale at night using an eight tube established practice. It is now sowed with Leather net metal 


an Se full expectation of getting a crop. The|] without friction, 


plan is to let the field le fallow until Notice the special 
MEN W A NTED! summer. Then the ground] is plowed,|]| Tiveted metal exten 
it the seedbed prepared and the sowing done Send for free 
yon oe Ie 0 Gay As }- oa will read this oy t. Thi t Very et ylet 
ad and forg If you are fas Bind in August. is represents a very complete No Strap Cutting on Rings 


you will NEVER SUCCEED AT ANY om wasn 
But if you have JUST ENOUGH determination transformation because eleven years ago 


to better yourself send a and do it now I was a veritable weed patch. After This wearing and cut- 
will make you a SURPR SING OFF ER for : Lite the — r h f : Mill ‘te bl ting of straps never 
Scholarship includifg a Free Radio Course. This §| 2 peri of sheep farming, Muller 1s abie occurs in metal -to- 
a Att point in your life. I dare # | to let the fields lie fallow until midsummer metal qractraction, 
There's money in the auto business. Over 15 mil-§| Without any fear of weeds getting estab-| | All pull, strain and 


lion cars running. Hundreds of thousands of § | lished. -Sweet clover is used la largely as a That is one reason 


tract Thousands of battery stations, garages, ° . ; 
repair shops, tire shops. ‘Thousands upon thous. #| soil builder. How ever, hay is sometimes why Olde-Tan gives 
made from it the first year. Sowed in the double wear. 


ands of =, Lae jobs on taxicabs, trucks, de- 


livery chauffeurs to wealthy private ~ . . 

families. ‘Millions upon millions of dollars spent § | spring, it usu: ully reaches a size that en- All Strain Is on Metal 
every month upon trans ation. ‘f 

TRAINED MECHANIC is the boy who holds § | 2bles Miller to take off a fair crop of hay that 

the key to the whole situation. in the fall. Sheep like this hay. The second ey knows 


h - : d metal could do 
Get This FREE Book year the sweet clover is either plowed un this job. oon 


der for corn or is left to produce seed which 


Just send me your name and I will send youa . 3 -m con- 
64-page big {illustrated book. I have put into this | 18 proving to be a very good money crop aaa is exactly 
fascinating book s Uisetime of mechanical expert for miller. oJ the same, metal 
ence ull of re ctures—shows how me- 
chanies do all Kinds of expert jobs. | Lists the Each year the crops are more and more away Se eee 
opportunities in the business. Te w 0 . r aw: rom 
doe owhere to GO-to make good, Explains step 4 | 2Dundant. Thus more sheep can be main 


by step how to learn to be a skilled mechanic. {| t: ained and more fertility provided. Like- 
father reading this book have beea inspired to make | Wise, the cash income has increased from 


= 
sacrifices and help their sons out. Tells all about f os unt ow WN -On- Ww t + 
the world famous Sweeney System—adopted by U.S = rsgcoe * intil no yn is con ) | Se t) 
GOVT. during the war to intensively train soldier sidered to be ¢ oing very wei in eed. 


motor mechanics.Shows how, easy it will befor you SE 20a eee 9 
to FIT YOU oar a Teal job, independence 4 r e e oO ao p4 
and pros ty sen Ss to you no » of< » 

Sey seme Rane ROY Nesoat | mation a Goole oo mative nae tne on ne 
students accept Answer em a ont on née A f an on 
I am Making the most amazing offer in the earn na * ording to L. A. Kauff Learn whey ido Tan laste outencn ben Find ou t all 
history of this school. Se tone Gt Aha Nau TDAD, | | about this real old fashioned metal- 
Ohio livestock specialist. Worming is to-metal construction. Th This book will show 


papenans A all native lambs but the cost how yes agro maney when ron pov Cite tes 
ihe eas BABSON BR ot a 25-19, 


—— ie AS *Diotribecore of Metette Cream Sa — | 
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money this winter. Let us send 
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Big Market 
cAwaits Breeders of 
Silver Black Foxes 


ou, too, can share in the 

large profits now being 

made by farmers who are 
successfully raising silver black 
foxes either as a sideline or 
main crop. Animals breed fast. 
Do not require large space or 
expensive equipment. Can be 
easily raised and bred with a 
little experience. Anyone can 
start in a small way on a mini- 
mum investment. Live animals 
or pelts are sold on an active 
market for spot cash. 
Here is the chance of a lifetime 
for wide-awake farmers. Op- 
portunities for big money are 
unlimited. Act now and get all 
the facts on this sound, fas- 
cinating business. 


This Free Book Tells How 


to start right. “How to Raise Silver 
Black Foxes” is crammed full of reliable 
information on fox farming. Shows how 
to select the right kind of animals; how 
to raise, feed, care for and breed them. 
Tells how to avoid mistakes and assure 
the success of your enterprise. Write 
today. 


RUSCH FOX BREEDING ESTATES, Inc. 
769 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ranch and Laboratory at North East, Pa, 
© 1925, L. E. Rusch 




















Thousands of farmers have saved 
up to one-half their feed and KEPT 
THEIR STOCK HEALTHY by using the 


HEESEN FEED COOKER 


100,000 in use. Handiest article on the 
farm. Cook Feed Also Better For Poultry 
and other stock. 


SAVES 50% of 
FEED 


L. T. Doolittle writes: , Sa w, 3 
“As a breeder of registered % aa | 
swine for years, my experi- i F7) S 
ence has been that I can | + 
save nearly 50% of feed by |S iNHWilt - 
cooking it.” 
Cooker also handy for heating 
water, rendering lard, scalding | 
hogs, boiling sap, etc. 

TODAY. Make more 


you particulars and prices. 





| mt 
HEESEN BROS. CO. | 
DEPT. 19 ' 
Tecumseh, Michigan ~ 





STUDY ATHOME 
trained 









$5,000 to $10,000 Annuatty 
° you step by step. You can train at home dure 
ing spare time. Degree of LL, conferred. 


students found among breeticing attorneys of every 
1 We furnish all text material, including ourteen-volume Law 
brary. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page “Law 
Guide” and “Evidence books free. Bend for them NOW, 
LaSalie Extension University, Dept. 12411-4 Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
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FEEDS SOWS LIBERALLY 


H: E. Clark of Wyandot county, Ohio, 

says that one principle upon which he 
basis his ae of success in hog production 
is to feed his brood sows rather gener- 
ously. This is essential for three reasons. 
The sow is building up a litter and needs 
extra food for that purpose. She will be 
called upon to nurse that litter and to 
give the pigs a good start. Hence, she 
needs extra feed to build up a residue of 
flesh upon which she can draw during 
the nursing period. A third reason for 
feeding a little extra to the brood sows is 
the fact. that most of the sows Clark uses 
are young and must use part of their food 
to provide for their own growth. 

Clark uses home-grown feeds so far as 
is possible in his winter rations. He is 
rather enthusiastic with regard to growing 
barley. His preference for it is based on its 
value as a profitable farm crop and as a ho 
feed. He mixes the barley with oats anc 
has the two ground. This mixture consti- 
tutes the basis of his winter ration and he 
uses large quantities of it. He feeds some 
ear corn and a small amount of tankage. 
He also supplies the sows with a cheap, 
simple mineral. 

In addition to the ration of concen- 
trates, he lets the sows run in the fields 
just as long as the weather will permit. 
This, he says, causes them to take exer- 
cise and enables them to secure something 
of a variety in feed. He likes also to have 
a stack of alfalfa or clover at which the 
can nibble. This furnishes bulk and adds 
variety to the ration as well as furnishing 
protein which is very much needed by the 
sow during this period. 

“To have plenty of good water is just 
as necessary as is an abundance of the 
right kind of food,” says this successful 
hog producer. In a protected corner of 
the hoghouse he keeps a supply of clean, 
~~y water to which the sows can run at 
will. 

He cuts down the feeding ration when 
the sow is penned up a few days before 
farrowing and gradually increases the 
amount as she seems ready for it after 
the pigs have arrived.—H. E. M., Ind. 


IODINE IS ESSENTIAL 

Some years ago when the country was 
struck early in the spring with a hairless 
pig epidemic, the inquisitive mind of 
John M. Evvard of the Iowa experiment 
station began to inquire into the cause. 
Some thought the trouble was a result of 
too much protein feed, others thought it 
was too much corn. Over ten years ago 
Evvard decided that it was neither, but 
possibly a trouble caused by the thyroid 
gland. He reasoned that there was some 
connection between “‘big neck’’ in calves 
and hairlessness in pigs. He figured that 
— “big neck”’ in calves and goiter in 

umans was the same disease; he knew 
that human goiter was especially prevalent 
in certain localities; that it was associated 
with thyroid activity, and he knew, too, 
tha@ iodine had been used successfully in 
this trouble. 

His later investigations showed that his 
first guess was correct. He makes this 
significant comment, “If more iodine were 
fed to the pregnant animals in large sec- 
tions of this continent, especially during 
the winter months, the young that they 
produce would be more healthy and more 
vigorous and the large number of weak and 
defective young animals that are produced 
annually would be greatly reduced.” 

Here are some of his essential con- 
clusions: (1) That iodine is now generally 
conceded to be one of the essential ele- 
ments in mammalian nutrition; (2) that 
hairlessness in pigs is associated with a 
deficiency of iodine in the feed or water, or 
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both; (3) that litters of fall farrowing are 
very much less likely to be affected with 
hairlessness than are litters in the early 
spring, or those that come before green, 
leafy vegetation is available; (4) that 
the lack of iodine in the feed, even when 
there was no goiter or hairlessness, hin- 
dered proper development; (5) that the 
feeding of iodine in the feed or in the 
mineral mixture prevented these difficul- 


ties. 
The feeding of iodine in the form of, 
tassium iodide to young growing swine 


in dry lot and on rape pasture ted, in 
three se te experiments, conducted in 
three different years, in increasing the 
average daily gain approximately 10 per- 
cent, and likewise in decreasing the feed 

uired for 100 pounds of gain 10 percent. 

he pigs receiving potassium iodide 
made greater growth in height, in length 
and in leg circumference. 

The average daily gain for the three 
years of experiments was 1.372 pounds; 
with iodine added to the ration, the = 
was 1.508 pounds. Iodine reduced the feed 
requirement per 100 pounds of gain from 
450 to 405 pounds. This shows in very 
forcible and unmistakable terms the 
benefits of feeding iodine. 

Inasmuch as swine may be handi- 
capped because of a deficient supply of 
iodine and yet show no gross or unusual 
signs of goiter or other iodine deficiency 
troubles, Evvard suggests that it would be 

ood practice in goitrous regions, such as 
— and all of the northern half of the 
United States, to use iodine in the feedin 
ration. If the iodine is fed in the mine 
mixture, he suggests either the use of 
sodium or potassium iodide in amounts 
of one-third to one ounce to each hundred 
pounds of the mineral mixture. Because 
common salt is an important mineral sub- 
stance regularly needed by livestock, it is 
mentioned as a splendid carrier of iodine 
in its administration in sufficient and 
adequate amounts.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


WINTER LODGE AND CAFETERIA 

V. B. Boyle of Harrison county, Iowa, 
says that the handiest building he has on 
the place is one that serves as winter 
sleeping quarters for the pigs and at the 
same time contains two very good self- 











Boyle’s hog cafeteria 


feeders. The floor is of smooth cement and 
is kept heavily bedded. Nothing breaks 
up the floor space with the exception of 
two or three posts for roof yoy The 
self-feeders are so concealed that a stran- 
ger would hardly notice them, they bein 
confined within the walls. Into each en 
of the building the corn or other grain is 
scooped and it comes down by gravity no 
faster than the hogs can consume it. 

Sunlight and ventilation are very neces- 
sary in such a building, so there are win- 
dows on the roof and a whole stretch of 
open wall along the south side. The floor 
in one end is high enough above the level 
of the ground so that Boyle has a very 
convenient loading chute. The hogs can 
be driven directly out of the building into 
trucks when sale time arrives.—G. R. H., 
Iowa. 


Vaccination for pink eye will aid in 
checking the trouble from sweeping thru 
the herd. 





USE TILE FLOORS 


Floyd Doner of Pottawatamie county, 
Iowa, and his neighbor Chris Wolf from 
practical experience have both come to 
the same conclusion as to what constitutes 
the ideal floor for hog houses. These 
neighbors have thoughtfully observed 
and compared for five years their type of 
floor with others in that vicinity. 

The floor consists of hollow tile laid 
directly on the earth, with no cement or 
boards used as a floor surface or for bind- 
ing the tile together. When the floor was 
laid the ground was smoothed and then 
tamped exceptionally firm and level. The 
tile were laid very tightly together, making 
a smooth, upper surface. The cement 
foundation placed around the extreme 
outside edge of the floor holds the tile in 
place and also prevents drafts from getting 
thru beneath the floor. 

The hollow tile floor has remained 
absolutely level for five years, and the 
tile has remained so tightly intact that 
there is no chance for a hog to loosen a 
single block. The smooth floor is easily 
cleaned with a pitchfork or shovel with- 
out catching any tile edges. Moisture 
and slop seep quickly thru leaving the 
floor dry in a short time. Had a cement 
layer been placed on these tile, water and 
slop would keep the cement damp for a 
much greater length of time than is now 
the case. And according to Doner, “‘ittle 
pigs cannot be raised unless they have a 
dry place.” 

When Doner’s neighbor, Chris Wolf, 
constructed the same type of floor, he con- 
cluded that one corner of the hollow tile 
floor should be covered with cement in 
order that grain might be stored on what 
he presumed would be a more level floor. 
He now finds that the floor is equally as 
level where no cement was used.— 
C. R. F., Iowa. 


A TON LITTER IN FIVE MONTHS 

In Ray county, Missouri, there lives a 
young farmer who has established a 
record of growth for a ton of pork from 
one litter. J.J. Rusk is the pacemaker for 
ton litter clubs. The object of these clubs 
is to produce a ton of pork in six months. 
Young Rusk has set a new standard by 
cutting off over three weeks of the allotted 
time. 

There were ten pigs in this record litter 
farrowed January 6th. They were brought 
to market the sixteenth of June weighing 
2,020 pounds, an average of 202 pounds 
per pig. 

This young farmer’s methods of feeding 
and management indicate — intelligent 
application. For the first sixty days after 
weaning, these pigs were fed liberally on 
corn, shorts and tankage with five or six 
gallons of skimmilk each day. A clover 
pasture provided range and green feed. 
A home-made mineral mixture of salt 
and wood ashes was before the growing 
pigs at all times. 

At the end of the third month, the 
daily ~nilk allowance was reduced until 
near the end of the feeding period, when 
the milk feed was yyy discontinued. 

At two months of age these pigs aver- 
aged 45 pounds each. By the third month 
they had more than doubled their weight, 
averaging 99 pounds. At four months 
they weighed 135 pounds and at five 
months they tipped the scales at 190 
pounds. ‘Wholesome feed balanced 
properly will make hogs out of pigs in 
record time,” says young Rusk. And he 
has his litter to prove it.—B. R., Mo. 


Calves placed in the feedlot at weanin 
time and continued therein until finish 
for market make from 50 to 75 percent 
more gain from the same feed than do 
mature steers. 
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this New De Laval 
out 


HESE people were surprised to see a new De 

Laval Separator skim a quart of rich cream from 
a can of their skim-milk. They thought their old 
separator was doing good work, but the new De Laval 
proved it wasn’t. They immediately traded their old 
machine in as part payment on a new De Laval, 
and are glad they did. 





SIZES 

Hand-Electric-Belt 

‘69101422 pown 
Balance in 15 





Easy Monthly 
Payments * 


Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in aame of your De Lava) 
this way. Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a Agent and free 
catalog. 


new De Laval, and try this simple test: 
After separating with your old separator, wash its bowl and tin- 
ware in the skim-milk. Hold the skim-milk at normal room tem- 
perature and run it through a new De Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered weighed and tested. Then you can tell exactly if your old 
machine is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval will save. 
The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever made. It is the 
crowning achievement of 48 years of cream separator manufacture and 
has the wonderful “floating bowl,” the greatest separator improvement $ 
in 25 years. It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. You will find 
with milk running through the bowl it runs easier, and it will last g 
far longer than any other. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


if you miilk five or more cows. a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
o— More than 35,000 in 
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poultry raising pay 
h better cultural methods and correct marketing practices, 
shipments. 


Write us for {ull information; 


Our organisation, formed to advance horticulture th: 
and {fruit growers in Sateumaland, to increase production and give greater volume of 


SATSUMALAND FRUIT GROWERS 
Development Department Round Lake, Florida 


Cooperating with city and county trade bodies. 
“ 7 Z ; 4 ° 7 T 
; | Piligrlien 
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Earl Booth and a good heifer 
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There Is No Lost Motion on This Farm 


December, 1925 

















Booth’s best purebred cow 


How Booth Maintains a Jersey on Each Two Acres 


HIS story is about a dairyman who grows a lot of feed on a 
small acreage. William Booth, call him Bill for short, a 
farmer of Jackson county, Indiana, grows enough roughage 

and grain on his 80-acre farm to maintain forty head of Jerseys. 

At present this man has on his farm twenty-five Jersey cows, 

five two-year-olds, nine yearlings and calves and one bull. 

There are also some horses, hogs and hens but we will not con- 

sider them. 

This story is only possible because Booth has been practicing 
methods that have increased the productive power of the farm. 
It now produces enough roughage for the cows because Boot 
believes that dairymen should produce about all the roughage 
the cows eat, and a considerable portion of their grain, if they 
have anything left after costs are paid. There are two silos 
with a total tonnage of 125 tons and besides raising the corn to 
fill these each year, from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels of corn are usual- 
ly husked. And up in the haymow there was nothing but alfalfa 
and cowpea and soybean hay, the most of it raised on this farm. 

Dairying did not come natural to Booth. Until he was twen- 
ty-one ‘years old, he hadn’t milked a cow. But going thru all 
the stages leading up to ownership; hired man, tenant, then own- 
er, he tried many ways to make money. In the summer he 
would work early and late growing crops, then during the win- 
ter he hauled logs and ties. This was labor that required the 
maximum of brawn and the minimum of brain. 

One day, figuratively speaking, he detached himself and got 
far enough away to 
get an unbiased 
look at himself and 
his surroundings. 
He saw that he 
could never beat 
the game this way, 
for he was merely 
keeping a few 
jumps ahead of the 
hounds. His wife 
was also of the 
Same opinion 

Altho he did not 
like to milk 
he bought two cows 
and sold butter. This seemed to go better so another cow was 
purchased—and still another. Summing up the returns for a 
year, Booth discovered that the cows were returning about $90 
worth of product over and above the cost of feed. 

“You can learn to like anything if it makes you money,” 
Booth asserted. “I got to liking cows, bought three purebreds 
and found these so much better than the bulk of the grades 
that I started gradually weeding out the grades. There are 
nothing but purebreds in the herd now.” 

Che most interesting features of Booth’s business are the little 
quirks and turns that have made it possible for him to grow so 
much of his cow feed 

His first land purchase was a run-down, 20-acre piece. He 
hauled manure from town, put on fertilizer to get it more pro- 
ductive and grew strawberries and watermelons to support the 
family. 











cows, 


By I. J. MATHEWS 





The Booth herd at pasture 


In 1917 the business had grown considerably and room for 
pee was needed, so again Booth went deeply into debt for 
a badly depleted forty that formed an “L” between the two 
twenties he then owned. This had been farmed arithmetically, 
which is to say on the common take away plan. One field was 
in corn when bought in 1917; this yielded ten bushels per acre. 
Three acres of this corn field were fenced into a hog pasture. 
Here hogs were fed. Each spring he planted cowpeas for pas- 
ture and each fall sowed rye until 1920. Put to corn in 1920, 
this field shucked out eighty-five bushels of corn per acre. 


BECAUSE he had poor land to start with, Booth was con- 

tinually casting about for a cheap means of building it up. 
All his soil needed less water and more humus. Part of it was 
sandy, part was clay but regardless of soil material, humus was 
the main need. Humus in the sand made it hold water better 
in the summer and humus in the clay made it lose its excess 
water more rapidly after rains. He borrowed money to lay 
tile in the wet spots and then commenced systematic treatment 
on the rest of the farm to bring up its humus content. 

Not a field goes thru winter without some crop growing on it. 
When this dairyman grows cowpeas for hay, as he often does, 
he follows them with a seeding of rye and timothy in the fall. 
He feels that if he got nothing out of this except the humus to 
turn under the next spring, ie would have his money back. 
But he also has a lot of early pasture that the cows change to 
real money. “I 
turn on from the 
tenth to the middle 
of April,”’ Booth in- 
formed me. ‘‘I 
commence breaking 
these fields about 
May Ist, and keep 
running the cattle 
from one field to 
another until the 
rye may be well 
headed out in the 
last one. The stub- 
ble that I turn 
under is worth the 
cost of seed and trouble of sowing and besides this, I have all 
the way from five to ten dollars worth of pasture per acre which 
comes at a time when the barn is about empty and feeds are 
high priced if they must be bought.” 

“Any trouble with clods in these early pastured fields?” I 
queried somewhat skeptical. 

“None on the sand, a little on the clay,” he came back. “We 
keep the cows up for two or three days if the clay field is too wet. 
If the soil is too cloddy, I hire a tractor, weight the disc, and pul- 
verize the clods. This is much cheaper than buying feed.” 

Booth believes that more fertility leaches away, where land 
lies bare during the winter, than is taken up by the crops during 
the growing season. So the fields are occupied during the winter 
to corral the leachable plant-food, if for nothing else. 

The rye and timothy, or rye alone, or the timothy (fall sown) 
and the clover (February sown) keep the (Continued on page 73 













THOSE 
LITTLE TRUCKS 


that you see in railway 
stationsand factories, sav- 
ing man-power in bearing 
heavy burdens, are often 
propelled by powerful 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 
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“What makes a battery economical ? 


Long service is what makes a battery a good buy. Then, 
the purchase price is spread thin over enough time to 


keep your total battery expense low. 


Even before the present very low prices were in effect, 
Exide was known by experienced car owners as the 
economical battery because of its exceptionally long 
life. And Exide repair bills are usually little or nothing. 


Get your next battery at the nearest Exide Dealer’s. 
You will also find a complete line of Exide Radio 
Batteries at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 


THE ELZCIRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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COWS PAY ON ROUGH FARM 


When Tom Grigsby moved into the 
Ozark hills, he was broke financially. But 
he was willing to work and believed the 
cheap land could be made to yield a profit. 
He bought 160 acres, without a dollar to 
pay down—the owner expecting him to 
clear the land of brush so it could be 
farmed and then turn it back to him. 
That came very near happening and prob- 
ably would but for some dairy cows. 
| He first tried to raise corn and oats. The 

. yield was not good, and two years of 
cultivation left the hillsides furrowed with 

' washes. He decided the land must be put 

in grass, and that dairy cows would be 
the most profitable stock to eat it. 

A few Jersey cows had been introduced 
into Webster county, Missouri, a few 
years previous and Grigsby was quick to 
see their value. He bought a half-dozen 
cows and a bull. The farming program 
was changed, most of the grain giving 
way to hay and pasture. The butter 
made on the farm and sold at the nearest 
town paid the interest and living expenses 
while the erosion of the hillsides was being 
stopped. Gradually, as the herd in- 
creased and the soil began growing more 
crops, the Grigsbys were able to pay off 
their debts. 

Now the original 160 acres has grown to 
320 acres with the two eldest sons, Tony 
and Orin, owning farms adjoining where 
dairy cows are maintained. G build- 
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ake the Giant in that 
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Milk-making machine, 
OU can avoid the winter milk slump and equal the sum- 
mer production scale only if you fortify your cows against 
the sudden change to dry, rough feeds. When milk-making 
organs are vigorous and active, profits are sure. Losses pile 


up only when there is failure to fully utilize expensive feed to 
produce the maximum volume of milk, 


Kow-Kare Added 
to the Feed Makes 
Big Milk Yields 


Kow-Kare brings your feed money back, plus 
a real profit through added quarts cf milk. By 
strengthening the assimilation and digestion 
your cows are made to thrive on natural foods. 
The all-medicine ingredients act quickly. 

‘While aiding your cows in getting from their 
feed every possible ounce of milk, Kow-Kare at 
the same time builds into them the power to re- 
sist disease. It serves this double purpose with- 
out really costing you a penny, because the 
added milk yield pays for Kow-Kare many 
times over, 


Treating Cow Diseases 


Try Kow-Kare for cows off feed and see how 
quickly they regain appetite and production. It 
makes both cow and calf strong; prevents re- 
tained afterbirth and other disorders. 

For all cow ailments arising from weak di- 
gestive and genital organs— Barrenness, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, 
Milk Fever, etc., Kow-Kare is a reliable home 
remedy. Thousands of dairymen say they 
would not keep cows without it. 

$1.25 and 65csizes. If your feed dealer, 
general store or druggist cannot supply you, 
order direct. 


Be sure to write today for our valua- 
ble free treatise, “The Home Cow 
Doctor.” It is filled with useful dairy 
information. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 

Dept. S, Lyndonville, Vt. 


KOW-KARE 


Famous-Conditioner 
of Milch Cows 


Can You 
Doubt? 


Read how other cow 
owners increase dairy 
profits with Kow-Kare. 


From F. P. La C. 
Carthage, N, Y¥.— March 
: giteving fed 


of the dairy cow, it was 
not until January 0th, 
1924, that I began a series 
of experiments with it in 
regard to milk production. 

er carefully hing 
the milk and feed of two 
heavy producers for two 
weeks I commenced feed- 
ing one tablespoonful to 
them once per fay and af- 
ter the third day, the re- 
sultswere at onceapparent 
in increased milk produc- 
tion, there being no 
changes in ration, and at 


former mess of milk for the 
two weeks and upon re- 
suming its use again they 
came back up to their for- 
mer records, and since 
then I feed one tablespoon- 
ful once a day to all milk- 
ers and the results are 
gratifying.” 





ings have replaced the shacks. The herd 
has been built up by the use of good bulls 
until in the last ten years, according to 
Grigsby, the production has been doubled. 
Last year the herd of thirty-six cows 
= $3,000 — feed on ag - 
© anyone farming rough land, the 
methods used on this farm should be in- 
teresting. Only the smoothest fields are 
used for grain. These are the little valleys 
and here corn, oats and clover are rotated. 
The hillsides least given to washing are 
kept in permanent meadows, a mixture of 
clover, timothy and red top being used. 
This has to be reseeded occasionally. The 
extremely hilly land is in bluegrass and 
ured. Manure from the cow and horse 
is seattered over the farm, care being 
taken to conserve all of it. 
A small orchard with a variety of fruits, 
a berry patch and a good garden have 
helped the Grigsbys keep living expenses 
at a minimum. Thatever success that 
has come = a, has been due to their 
ability to adopt a farming program sui 
to their Lallie--end cows.—C. F., Mo. 


SIRE DOUBLES PRODUCTION 

William Eckles, dairy farmer, living 
in Hardin county, Iowa, increased the 
butterfat production of his grade herd 
approximately 100 percent by the use of a 
good purebred sire. Records of the local 
cow-testing association of which he has 
been a member for the ‘owe four years 
showed him that e f cows, bred 
to a istered Holstein sire, drop 
calves which almost doubled the uc- 
tion of their dams in the first freshening. 

One shorthorn hereford grade cow had 
a record of 131.9 pounds of fat at four 
years. Her daughter, half Holstein, pro- 
duced 301.1 pounds of butterfat when two 
years old. Another heifer made 320 pounds 
of fat as compared with her dam’s record 
of 198 pounds. A half-dozen or more calves 
on first freshening showed substantial in- 
creases over their mothers. may 

It is possible that some of this increase 
is due to better feeding methods, as in- 
duced by the cow-testing association, but 
no doubt the big share of the improvement 
must be credited to the use of the better 


sire.—T. J. D., Ill. 
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FIGURES SHOW FACTS 

During the spring of 1922, A. W. Oxley, 
preside nt of the Winneshiek (Iowa) county 
farm bureau, was instrumental in the 
organization of the Big Four cow-testing 
association, which has membership in the 
four counties Allamakee, Clayton, Fay- 
ette and Winneshiek. 

Looking over the records of Oxley’s 
herd, A. A. Haines, tester for the associa- 
tion, found the following facts: 

During the first year of testing. the 
average butterfat production for his herd 
of ele sven cows was 5,504 pounds of milk 
and 224. 5 pounds of butterfat. A liberal 
allowance of mixed timothy and clover 
hay with corn silage and a mixture of 
corn, oats and barley wag fed. The aver- 
age feed cost was $34.84 and the profit 
above feed cost was $55.61 per cow. 

During the second year, five heifers 
from the best of these cows were added 
to the herd. The same roughage was fed 
but the grain was balanced with bran, 
linseed oilmeal and cottonseed meal and 
fed carefully according to butterfat pro- 
duction. The sixteen cows averaged 
6,481 pounds of milk and 263.6 pounds of 
butterfat. The average feed cost was 
$62.24 and the average profit above feed 
cost was $63.70; an increased profit of 
$8.09 per cow. 

During the third year, four of the poorer 
cows were tested and alfalfa hay was 
substituted for the mixed hay. The re- 
maining twelve cows were allowed free 
access to alfalfa hay in racks all summer 
and showed an average milk production 
of 7,563 pounds of milk and 313.5 pounds 
of butterfat. The feed cost averaged 
$48.89 with an average profit of $86.43 
or an increased profit of $30.82 per cow— 
an increased profit of about 60 percent 
more than previous to testing. This in- 
creased profit on one cow alone now pays 
Oxley’s association dues for the year for 
his entire herd. 

Another instance of testing and not 
guessing comes from the Winneshiek 
cow-testing association, of which O. B. 
Byram is the tester. 

Says Byram, “Too much _ stress 
cannot be laid on the feed value of sweet 
clover pasture as compared with other 
pastures.’’ To bear out his statement, he 
offers the following facts: 


Sweet 
clove Timothy 
Butterfat average, lbs:— 
June 25.3 35.7 
July 28.3 30.6 
Percent increase 12 Os trent 
Percent decrease , sive 14 


The above is the data and results taken 
from two typical herds. The first is from 
a fair herd of shorthorns and brown swiss, 
while the latter is from a much heavier 
milking herd of mixed breeding. How- 
ever, the relative merits of the two herds 
are not to be considered but rather the 
decided increase in one herd which was on 
sweet clover and the decided decrease on 
the other herd which had only timothy for 
pasture. This is evidence that can be 
oe only from cow-test records.— 
C. Lb. , lowa. 


tecords kept for four years by twenty 
sheep raisers in Morgan and Noble coun- 
ties, Ohio, show an average clip of 9.06 
or nearly two pounds above the state aver- 
age. (Good breeding and feeding are re- 
sponsible. 





Two small basement sashes 20 inches 
square in the rear of the henhouse will light 
the space adequately under the droppings 
boards. 
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MOUNT VERNON 
| 
1) _ THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 
ty FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
is bs Mccann 





The Home of the Father of his Country 


WASHINGTON 


T should be the ambition of every true American to visit 
the home of the Father of his Countryand to stand before 
his tomb. 

Mount Vernon, with its sacred relics of the first President, is 
being carefully preserved for posterity. It isa national shrine 
where you may see the intimate possessions that Washington 
cherished in his daily life—articles of furniture, the carriage 
he rode in, even the bed upon which he breathed his last. 


At every hand in W-shington, something of unusual interest 
claims your attention. The commanding Capitol Building; 
the Library of Congress; the stately White House; the 
Washington Monument; Uncle Sam’s great money chest,the 
Treasury; thewonderful National Museum—these are onlya 
few of t.e sights that greet the visitor toWashington. 
You should read the“Book About Washington,” issued by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It deals with the history of the 
city, illustrates and describes the principal points and objects 
ofinterest,and will be found helpful tothe prospectivevisitor. 
A copy will be mailed free on receipt of coupon below. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is the only route between 


New York, Chicago and St. Louis passing directly through 
Washington,where liberal stop-over privilege isaccorded. 


BALTIMORE © OHIO 


Line of the 
CAPITOL Sa © NATIONAL Limited 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the new 64- page 
“Book about Washington” issued by your Company. 
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Read All Evening Without Eye Strain 


ERE’S the lamp that assures you plesty of the eye strain. This good li Protects your eyes— 
right kind of light when you sit down to enjoy ae is at am Lights — ordinary 

, . . Sales ma " es a urns own rom common 
your evening reading. It'a a Coleman Quick motor gasoline, P in U.S. A., $9.00, 


Lite—famous for its pure-white brilliance— 
brighter than 20 old-style oil lamps. 
Under the Quick-Lite’s soft, restful radiance 


Sold by 30,000 Hardware and General Stores. See 
. demonstra: 
you can read the whole evening through wichout 


your Dealer for Free tion, If he 
supply you, write our nearest office, Dept. S.F.71 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles 


b 
Canadian Factory—Toronto 


Coleman Quick-Lite 
' “The Sunshine of the Night” _ 

bill, increase the milk yield 

Improve GiTALC @ @—s 

Your Her 


™ 
You are given the benefit Rep, 
» high grade 


f t course by mail in practical dairy- vn c 
g valuable information not provided by any other ¥ 
course. If you are ambitious to make more morey from > 
your cows, or to better your position, study the game, » ee § 
a 


plan for ess and win out, 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY BUREAU 


for progressive managers, herdsmen, 
future dairymen -—-as well as owners 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK, regardless of the size of 






























Prepared and 
Conducted by 


your dairy. The owner of one cow could probably derive quote) Prof.Wm.M.Rider 
information to pay for the course in one year and two thirds o : 
the amount on rations alone The course aims to answer every Professor of Dairy 
estion you want to know to get more money out of your cows Husbandry of 
end all your questions on your herd problems of today will be . 
“ - acuse Uni 
swered versonally by Professor Rider. Syr: versity 


A national authority op 
dairying ; has held posi- 


Approved by the N.Y. State Board of Education 


FREE BOOK—24 pages handsomely illus- 
trated—tells the whole story. Sample page 
of course is included. A copy is yours for 
the asking. You will find it contains many 
interesting facts. Write for it right now. 


manager 
superintendent. Three 
years Director of Ex- 
tension Service. Hol- 
stein-Friesian Assn. of 
America. Visited and 
studied dairying in 25 
states of U. S. and 8 
European countries. 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


AMAZING TRI“L OFFERI One Kodak 
roll film developed 5 fine glossy prints; only 15c. 
ASSOCIATED PHOT , Box 1463-T, Ciacinnati, O. 
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TUBERCULOUS UDDERS 

The milk of any cow affected with 
tuberculosis is dangerous for use by 
either man or animals. But there is the 

vest danger when the udder itself is 
involved in the disease. Fortunately, 
tuberculosis of the udder is comparatively 
rare in the cow. Probably not over 3 to 5 
percent of the cows condemned as tuber- 
culous have the disease localized in the 
udder. But these are a terrible menace, 
considering that the milk from an affected 
udder teems with the bacilli which cause 
the malady and, further, the affected 
quarter or quarters may continue to yield 
milk for some time. 

Every dairyman and owner of a dairy 
cow should, therefore, be particular to 
avoid retaining an affected animal in the 
herd lest she prove the source of tuber- 
culosis for people and animals. While all 
dairy cows should be tested with tuber- 
culin, at least once a year, one should also 
keep a lookout for the physical symptoms 
that are suggestive of tuberculosis of the 
udder. 

These are a gradual hardening of the 
gland until eventually it may become 
almost as hard as a stone. In other cases 
there may be a formation of small nodes, 

ibly in clumps or clusters, which are 
insensitive when handled. There may also 
be a gradual lessening of the milk yielded 
by the affected gland and thickening and 
yellow color of the milk, but absence of 
pus. And finally, in all cases of the disease 
affecting the udder, enlargement and 
hardening of the lymphatic glands high 
up in the rear of the udder. 

Look at those glands when considering 
the purchase of a dairy cow, whether she 
is said to have been tested and found 
free from tuberculosis or not, and reject 
her, if the glands are enlarged. Also reject 
all brood sows that have hardened and 
enlarged udders, as they, too, may be 
tuberculous and, therefore, a sure source 
of disease for pigs.—A. 8. A. 


THINKS RECORDS ESSENTIAL 


“Records of some kind are absolutely 
necessary to successfully develop a dairy 
herd,” said Clem Hershberger of Marshall 
county, Indiana, when a party of some 
hundred dairymen and their wives called 
at his farm recently as one of their stops 
on a dairy tour. 

Fifteen years ago Hershberger made 
his start in the purebred Guernsey busi- 
ness by purchasing two cows and three 
heifers. One of these cows possessed dairy 
temperament to a marked degree and 
transmitted these characteristics to her 
offspring. Fortunately, several of her 
calves were females. All of the animals 
in the herd at the present time are 
descendants of this one cow. Private 
records have been kept on this herd from 
the first. The influence of the herd sire 
has been measured in this way. 

One of the first sires purchased was 
of May Rose breeding. This bull was 
retained in the herd as long as possible 
and then loaned to a neighbor. This 
neighboring herd was later dispersed. 
ha Hashbouet had no need for the bull, 
he was sold with the rest of the herd. 
After the sale, the purchaser asked if 
he might cancel the bid. As the price was 
fonly some seventy dollars, the owner 
granted the request. Several calves were 
showing some promise so it was not a very 
difficult matter to find another neighbor 
who was willing to feed the bull for his 
services. This arrangement did not prove 
satisfactory and the bull, altho very active, 
was sold for beef. Last year five of the 
ten high cows in the association were sired 
by this bull. Unfortunately, many sires 
are sacrificed before their value has been 
discovered. 

Hershberger has always maintained 
that capacity is of utmost importance in 
dairy cattle. That is one of the outstand- 





ing things noticed in the herd. It is very 
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evident in the older animals. Young 
animals also exhibit the characteristic 
to a marked degree. Only twe years of 
cow-testing association records are avail- 
able at present but these are very credit- 
able. The records are given below. 


1923 1924 

See eee 11 13 
Average production, lbs.— 

tca den es . 6,572 7,088 

PE Beh ones de 066 .. 332.6 351.9 
Feed Cost......... $ 74.13 $ 74.57 
Income over feed cost .. 116.45 124.35 
Feed cost per pound fat...... -22 -21 


The records show that milk production 
increased 7.8 percent and butterfat in- 
creased 5.7 percent the second year with 
an additional feed cost of one-half percent. 
Income over feed cost increased 7 percent. 
This is a very good showing considering 
the lower price paid for butterfat and 
higher values of feed the second year. 

Liberal feeding is given as one of the 
principal reasons for the records. Legume 
roughages, mostly alfalfa of late, silage 
and a well-balanced grain ration are fed 
during the winter. You cannotget cows to 
milk satisfactorily during the summer 
without grain,”’ said Hershberger. 

One of the greatest difficulties experi- 
enced by this breeder is to retain enough 
of his females to carry on his breeding 
program. A very typey heifer running 
in the dry lot was mentioned as an ex- 
ample. She was the object of much ad- 
miration to everyone present. Her owner 
had refused a price for her when two days 
old that many breeders would consider 
a good price for a mature cow. Bull 
calves are spoken for in advance at a good 
price. 

This Guernsey enthusiast has every 
confidence in the dairy industry. He is 
planning to increase his herd. Being 
inspired by this faith in the dairy cow 
several neighbors are following the ex- 
ample and are buying one or two cows or 
bred heifers as foundation stock. Such 
breeders are a great incentive to the 
dairy industry; they do much to place it 
on a firmer foundation and create a deeper 
and broader knowledge of this important 
branch of agriculture. Those who visited 
this herd were favorably impressed with 
it from the standpoint of breed type and 
economical production.—G. A. W., Ind. 


THERE IS NO LOST MOTION ON 
THIS FARM 


Continued from page 68 


soil from washing and gullying and also 
lock up the plant foods liberated by sum- 
mer cultivation. When the rye and tim- 
othy are plowed under the next spring, 
the fertility available to the crop to be 
grown is increased to just the extent of 
what on many farms has leached away 
during the winter. 

Strawberries, watermelons and potatoes 
are grown as cash crops. Of strawberries, 
there is a half acre. The first year the 

lants do not fruit. The next three years 
yerries are picked and the third year after 
gs the crop, the patch is broken and 
ate potatoes planted. 

Booth has learned that it pays to rein- 
force the manure produced by the herd. 
A few years ago he started to lime his farm, 
putting on two tons of ground limestone to 
the acre. This made it easier to grow the 
legumes and gave him better crops of corn. 
Now he also uses from 225 to 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate on his wheat, this drilled 
in before the wheat is sown, and a similar 
amount of acid phosphate on the corn. 

“Tf I were to advise the beginner,”’ said 
Booth, “I would tell him to buy purebred 
cows. If he has only enough money to 
buy two grades, he would be better off if he 
— one purebred instead. 

“The first thing any young man should 
do is to establish credit at the bank. You 
do this by paying your interest promptly. 
The ability to borrow money for produc- 
tive work has been of great assistance to 
me. 
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The greatest 


automobile value 
at the price you 
want to pay 


OMEWHERE in the General Motors 
line is the new car you want at the 
price you want to pay. General Motors 
offers 46 models of cars. They include 
every open and closed body type. They 
range in price-at-the-factory from $525 
to $4485, as follows: 


CHEVROLET 
5 models—$ 525 to$ 775 


OLDSMOBILE 
6 models—$ 875 to $1115 
OAKLAND 
6 models—$ 975 to $1295 
BUICK 
16 models—$1125 to $1995 


CADILLAC 
13 models—$2995 to $4485 





These cars represent “the greatest value 
in automobile history.” Sweeping econ- 
omies, possible to an institution with 
the resources of General Motors, have 
been fully realized in the production 
and marketing of the new General 
Motors line. 


A further important saving is offered 
to time purchasers through the GM@AC 
Plan and its new and still lower rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + CADILLAC « CHEVROLET «+ OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE « GMC Trucks 
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KEEPS THE CALVES GAINING 


THE young heifer calves on the farm of 

J. W. Jensen, leading Audubon county 
farmer and dairyman, are fed well so that 
they will go right along gaining in weight. 
They are not allowed to fall back, but are 
kept in the best condition possible. 

The ealves are given whole milk for 
nearly all of their first month. As the end 
of that period approaches, more and more 
skimmilk takes the place of whole milk 
until at the end of the month no more 
whole milk is fed. 

When they are on straight skimmilk, 
they are also fed a ration of ground oats, 
shelled corn and a little linseed oilmeal. 
Still later they receive pleniy AA alfalfa 
hay. In spring and summer they are out 
on alfalfa or sweet clover pasture. Jensen 
makes it a point to have his young heifers 
strong, vigorous and in good condition 
by the time they are old enough to be 
bred 

It happens quite often that dairymen 
who keep grade cows, even tho they are 
high grades, have more or less difficulty in 
disposing of their bull calves at a satis- 
factory price. Jensen, however, has no 
difficulty in selling his at a good figure 
among the farmers in his territory, for 
they are purebreds out of high-producing 
dams and by a sire that has several 
generations of high production dams be- 
hind him.—W. C. M., lowa. 


NO LONGER A PLUG DAIRYMAN 

Twenty years a plug dairyman with 
plug cows prod g nothing but plug 
profits was too nuch for G. W. Schweer, 
Bremer county, Ia. 
now in his third 
successful grade 
cow year. “Serub- 
itis’ ran the gamut 
of Schweer reason- 








ing for two de- 
eades before it was 
caught. In 1919, 
however, he saw 
that he was not 
getting the profits 
his investment and 
equipment justi- 
fied Consequent- 


ly, one of the first 
steps he took was a 
check-up on the 
various eaterprises 
in an effort to trap 
the unprofitable cul- 
prit 

In his neighbor- 
hood Schweer was 
considered a good 
farmer. His corn 
fields ranked with any in the county; his 
equipment was always in good repair 
and under shelter when not im use. His 
horses were sleek and fat while numerous 
porkers from the Schweer lots found their 
way to the city dweller’s table annually. 
Poultry, looked after by Mrs. Schweer, 
had a reputation for helping out with the 
grocery bill. After analyzing his situation, 
Schweer found that his milk cows were 
about all that was left to consider. 

The goal was set high for an ordinary 
farmer. Schweer was determined to find 
out the revenue his herd ef scrub cows was 
contributing to the general pot. While his 
method of recording the production of the 
milking herd was simple, it was efficient 
enough. Schweer stuck to the ship for a 
year 

\t the end of that period some informa- 
tion, startling to a man who thought he 
was making money out of this or that 
enterprise, was available. The nineteen 
scrub cows, Schweer found, had produced 








G. W. Schwee r 


SUCCESSFUL 
only $788.04 worth of milk. During the 
year, he noted the fact that many of these 
common cows were dry for from two to 
four months each at the tail end of their 
lactation periods. During this time, they 
were consuming as much pasture as the 
loyal producers at work the year thru. 

The figures compiled during that. last 
year of scrub ownership set Schweer to 

thinking. He had “shadowed” his cows 
for a year and his suspicions were true— 
they were being paid to stay on his farm. 
He was paying their board bill instead of 
letting them pay it. Comparisons of the 
$788.04 receipts with the checks received 
by other farmers hauling their milk to the 
same treamery turned the trick. They 
were getting more money by far with 
about the same number of cows and in 
some instances fewer animals. Schweer’s 
receipts were not satisfactory. Neither 
were his cows. 

Plans were laid in the summer of 1921 
for a shift to high grades, a movement that 
has been on in Bremer county for the past 
thirty years. Schweer was going to ignore 
the Bremer county slogan, ‘Don’t go into 
the dairy business but grow into it,”’ for he 
was an experienced man with dairy cows. 

The scrub herd of nineteen cows brought 
$1,004, all he could get out of it. Schweer 
was glad to get that, for it had been costing 
him money in lost profits. 

Seventeen Guernsey females, mostly 
open and springing heifers, were purchased 
in Wisconsin, at a cost of $1,800. This 
figure, however, included the price paid 
for the herd bull, “Pilot of Waukesha 
Stock Farm,” a purebred sire. Now 
Schweer has more than forty-five females 
of all ages. 

The first year these animals were used 
on the Schweer place they produced 
cream valued at $1,809.40 at the creamery. 
That was more than they cost in Wiscon- 
sin. The old herd had been outdistanced 
on the first lap. The $1,809.40 received 
by the Schweers did not include the cream 
used to make butter for family use. 

How the Herd Is Improved 

Now, Schweer is in his third year of im- 
proving his grade herd. He keeps only 
the very best heifers. These he feeds wit 
a view to future service as milk cows. The 
undesirable calves are either sold for veal 
or purchased by farmers who want better 
than scrub cows. 

Schweer, thoroly sold on the better live- 
stock idea, believes too in good feeds for 
good cows. He has ten acres of alfalfa 
which provide plenty of hay. In the fall 
he cuts corn fodder to be used as roughage. 
Oats and corn are made more palatable by 
grinding before feeding. 

“We can’t get away from thinking the 
shift from serubs to high grades was the 
best move made on our place in years,” 
explained Schweer, when he told me about 
his experiences with dairy cattle not long 
ago. ‘Besides making us more money, 
there has been a great deal more satisfac- 
tion in caring for the better cattle. The 
boys, Elmer and George, are more iater- 
ested in farm work now that they have a 
goal toward which to work. Both have 
been in club work with their purebred 
dairy calves.” 

Schweer intends to work into the pure- 
bred phase of livestock farming. He will 
grow into it, he said, as he watched the 
boys lead Pilot, the herd sire, out for in- 
spection. Schweer’s herd was accredited 
as free from tuberculosis in June, 1923, and 
again in June, 1924. Incidentally, there 
are three accredited herds on Schweer’s 
section. Two others are not. 

“We deliver our milk products fresh 
and sweet every day to one of the six 
creameries within four miles of the farm,’’ 
said Schweer, who is fortunate in having 
the help of two boys. “In our cooperative 
creameries milk that is sour is refused. 
This induces the producers to deliver only 
the highest quality cream and milk. This 
gives the buttermaker a high quality prod- 
uct with which to manufacture butter 
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which we sell at more than market price.”’ 

Devices aid in the handling of the milk 
and cream on Schweer’s farm. For tal! 
cream cans to be pene in the cooling 
tank, there is a holder made of strips o/ 
metal. As the water rises and falls, the 
cans rise and fall without danger of tipping 
over. 

A two-tank system is used for water re- 
quired in the milk house, for separation 











The milk house 


and for a supply for the stock. A small 
tank was placed by Schweer in the big 
one with an overflow outlet a few inches 
above the water in the big tank. There is 
always a good supply of water to use in 
keeping the milk utensils sanitary. Water 
is heated right in the milk house on a small 
stove. ‘We never need to depend upon 
the teakettle,”” Schweer told me. 

Along with plug cows, plug methods 
have been banished from the Schweer 
place. Like scores of others, Schweer is 
more than satisfied wit! ‘is experiment 
in better dairy cows.—G. ‘>. T., Iowa. 


SILAGE NEVER OMITTED 


On the dairy farm of J. W. Jensen in 
Audubon county, Lowa, silage is one item 
of the cows’ ration that is fed the year 
around. “They like it so well,” says 
Jensen, “that they bellow for it if we 
happen to be a little slow in scooping it 
out to them.” 

In winter, besides the silage, the ration 
consists of ground oats, ground corn, 
bran and linseed oilmeal. Alfalfa ha 
forms the major part of the roughage, wit 
a change to clover hay now and then to 
vary the diet. 

In summer the cows are on alfalfa or 
sweet clover pasture and, except for 
silage, this is all the feed given the 
ordinary producers. The top-notch milk- 
ers, however, receive a little of the winter 
grain ration in addition, the amount 
varying with their production. 

or furnishing abundant pasturage, 
Jensen is of the opinion that sweet clover 
is mighty hard to beat, but for hay he 
depends upon alfalfa and the other clovers. 

he thirty cows on this farm are all 
purebred Holsteins. The head of the herd 
is a three-year-old son of King Bess Burke 
Ormsby but he will soon be superseded 
by a young double grandson of King 
Pietertje Ormsby Piebe. 

The 240 acres in this farm are kept in 
a high state of cultivation. There was no 
sign of any manure accumulating any- 
where around the barnyard. In fact, as 
soon as there is a spreader load of it, it is 
put back on the soil of which it once was a 
part.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


A dairy breeder’s directory of Iowa 
listing over 5,000 names has been pre- 
pared for distribution by the Iowa state 
dairy association, Waterloo, lowa. Those 
interested are asked to send three cents 
for postage. 


The Effect of Age and Development on 
Butterfat Production Register of Merit 
Jersey and Advanced Register of Guern- 
sey Cattle, department bulletin 1352, 
United States os of agriculture, 


Washington, D, 
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Buys ANY 


WITTE 


ENGINE 


Up to 10 
H-P. 


Now, Anyone Can Afford a WITTE! 







All Sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 


Here's a revolution in farm power—-now a cheap, dependable one-profit 


engine within the reach of every pr 
extra profit every year you have a 


ITTE EN 


rson---you can make big 
GINE working for you. 


Burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas Oil or Gas! 


Here’s the standard e~gine value 
—the WITTE Throttlhag-Governor 
ENGINE which burns kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate gas oil, gas, and 
most aH cheap fuels without any spe- 
cial attachments. With the WITTE 
you are no longer at the mercy of 
fuel fluctuations—you get steady de- 
pendable power and always use the 
cheapest fuels. 


An All-Purpose Engine 


The WITTE delivers the big sur- 
lus of power that you need for the 
aed heavier jobs but can also be 
speeded down to handle small jobs 
at a minimum fuel cost. Easily 
moved from place to place—the 
WITTE answers every power need 
on the place. Trouble-Proof and 
so simple to operate that a boy can 
tend to it. Makes all farm work 
easy and cheap—Louis Knoche says: 
“I didn’t know a WITTE could 
show me such a profit. I do all the 
chores easily and quickly and have 
saved the wages of several hands 
this year. The engine works like a 
charm and I have kept it going 
steadily ever since I got it.” 








Write 
Engine Book Now- 









Equipp 
* and 2 flywheels 





for My Free 











Built By the Man 
Who Sells Them 


I build my engines and i sell them 
—I have been doing this for over 
forty years. Over 150,000 satisfied 
customers say that the WITTE is the 
one engine that can be relied upon 
allthe time. And because I build the 
WITTE and sell it direct to you I 
give you a price that no one can 
equal on such a high-quality engine. 
I deal with you personally—if there 
is any problem confronting you in 
the purchase of an engine, write me 
personally and I'll help you. 

Ed. H. Witte. 
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Or if interested, for the 








above catalogue. 





No obligation whatever. We also make 
Log and Tree Saws, Saw Rigs and Pumps. 
If you are more interested in one of these, 
check the coupon and we'll send you a 
book that tells you all about it. rite 

ED. Ww » 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1610 Witte eee.. Pos Kansas City, Mo. 


1610 Empire Bl Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1610 WITTE Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sold Direct From Factory 
to You 


Iemploy no salesmen—the WITTE 
ENGINE is sold direct from my fac- 
tory to you at the lowest price in his- 
tory and I give you nearly a year to 
pay on any size, 2 to 25 horse-power. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


The WITTE ENGINE is guaran- 
teed for a lifetime of hard, steady 
work—mechanically perfect, built of 
only the best selected materials in the 
largest factory of its kind in the world. 
Completely equipped with Wico Mag- 
neto, Speed and Soon: Regulator and 
Throttling Governor. No engine is 
complete without these. 


30 Days Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE 
ENGINE will make you money day in and 
day out that I offer to let you try a 
WITTE 30 days at my risk and if it's 
not right—‘‘I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT AND 
IT WON'T COST YOU A CENT.’’ Can I 
make a fairer offer to prove to you that 
now you can buy cheap, dependable far 
power that is sure to show a 
profit? Scrap the old ‘‘gas- 
eater’’ today—buy a 


Witte. 
Ed. H. Witte, 
Witte Engine Works, 
1610 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1610 W E Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Without obligating me in any 
way, please send me at once the 
catalog, etc., checked below. 


RAT ae Peed we pp ee eee 


RS ee ee xaos tab ab: caene 


City, State. ...ccsececceceeevecees 
Check the ones you want. 


( Engine Catalog. 1) Logand Tree 
Saw catalog. 1) Pump book. 
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Rock Island 
“Great Western” Separator 


The cream just naturally goes to the top and out of 
the cream outlet, while the skim milk goes downward 
and out of the bottom outlet—the combination of the 
Rock Island disc skimming device, bottom outlet for 
skirn milk, and the law of gravity—gets more cream. 

Low-<down supply can—easy to fill; low-down, 
slow speed, clase skimming, perfect flushing, self- 
draining bowl; ball bearings; low-down, enclosed, 
self-ciling gears—these are reasons why your Rock 
Island Implement Dealer takes pride in selling you a 
“Great Western.” 

FREE BOOK 

“Making Farm Life Easier" illustrates and describes 
this cream separator and a big line of farm implements 
in which you are particularly interested. Write today 
for free book SF—10 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 








Engagein dairying in a count y that combines orange 
growing, vegetables, general farming, poultry and live- 
Stock raising. Marion County has centra) creameries 
and is'central to best local markets, Dairying in Florida 
bas big future. Write for free booklet. Address: 


Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
801 North Broadway, Ocala, Florida 


Marion Coun 
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A WHEATER 
Burrs with intense BLUE 
FLAME. No ashes,smoke, or sparks.Safe, 
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Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co, 


Foundry Sta., No, 901, Cedar Bapids, lows | 
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CULLING PAID BROGDON 

When E. C. Brogdon, Jasper county, 
Missouri, dairyman, joined the Jasper- 
| Newton county cow-testing association, 
he was milking forty-nine cows. After a 
year’s test he culled out twelve that were 
r.0t paying their way and were materially 
cutting down the profits from the herd. 
Checking up on his records the following 
| year, he found that the thirty-seven cows 
he retained gave 5,000 pounds more milk 
a month than the forty-nine cows had 
| the previous year. This was due to the 
fact that with fewer cows he could give 
them better care and with records of each 
cow to go by, he was able to feed more 
intelligently. 

Thru the assistance of the tester, he 

found that he had not been feeding enough 
| protein feeds and added cottonseed meal 
land increased his acreage of legumes in 
| order to have more hay for winter feeding. 
|He had been feeding heaviiy of wheat 
| bran and found that by cutting down on 
| this, incre asing corn chops and adding 
cottonseed meal that he had a much better 
feed. Then, with the records of each cow, 
he knew which cows to feed heaviest; 
feeding one pound of the grain mixture for 
every four pounds of milk. Cows nearing 
calving received an extra amount. 

Some cows he thought were going to 
prove unprofitable when the test was 
| st arted were shown to be making money 

after the feeding was improved. “The 
testing association has showed me facts 
| about my business I could not have learned 
in any other way,” said Brogdon. “I 
consider the value to be derived from one 
month’s testing worth the cost of a year’s 
membership.” —C. F., } 





HERDSMAN PROFITED FROM MIS- 
TAKES 


Joe Meek, who has charge of a herd of 
high producing dairy cows in Wood 
county, Ohio, has made mistakes. He 
ac knowledges. these mistakes but says 
that they have been very useful experi- 
ences to him. He has made these same 
mistakes serve to aid him in putting this 
herd to the forefront in production and in 
profit. 

“One of my most frequent mistakes has 
been the failure to adjust the grain feed 
to the chs inging condition of pastures,’ 
Meek told me. “One season we had a little 
Jersey that produced sixty-three pounds 
of butterfat and was up to 62.8 pounds for 
| July. Then the pasture became short and 
this is where my mistake occurred. I 
didn’t change her feeding at all. I should 
have cut down the grain and I should 
have decreased the heavier portions of the 
mixture. I did none of these things. As a 
jresult she fattened and dropped in her 
milk flow. 

“In a few weeks I saw what was hap- 
pening and tried desperately to bring her 
back to the heavy flow she had been pro- 
ducing in June and July but it was of no 
use. She remained fat and would not 
return to the high production of the early 
part of the season. We had hoped to make 
a splendid advanced registry record with 
her but had to postpone our hopes for a 
year. This loss was quite serious, as a 
good record from her would have been of 
| great value to the herd. 

“In another case we looked forward to 

making a splendid record with a cow that 
| had done very well on our private records. 
She was of a very good dairy type and had 
rather high records of production in her 
pedigree. The mistake in this case was the 
fact that no date had been kept as to the 
time she would calve. She continued to 
yield a good milk flow and we made the 
mistake of milking her right up to calving. 
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Earn Big Mone ey/ 


Learn the Automobile — 
usiness _ RK WAI 
Every ambi- 


tious fellow 


to a real money- 
making job or a 
business of his own. 
Thousands have made }— 
| their dreams come true, 
with this school’s help. 
over the world garages and service 
stations bear the names of our graduates. Each 
| shows what ambition can do, backed with “ Michi- 
_ State” (Detroit) training. It cando the same 
or you. 


|Be a Trained Man!| 


Think of the repair work on 18 million cars. Un- 
limited opportunities for men who know this business 
rpee +. electric systems, batteries, tires, to be 

Welding and machine shops needed. Age, 

a or experience make no difference. You can 

be I too,—independent. Get M. 8. A. 8. 


lecete to Detroit Now | 


Get practical training at this great School. Thorough 
courses, complete equipment, expert instructors. Auto 
factories endorse our methods. rite today for Chart 
of Courses, and photogravure hie about Detroit. 
Say whether zou want to start your — at home 

[me at - school in Detroit. Address A. G. Zeller, 


i Michigan State Automobile Schoo! | 
= Auto Building Detroit, goed | 


SEPARATOR 
New, Low, Easy-Pay- Va 
————— Pian. Full to pay. 
30 Days Unmatched for skimming, 
Trial ts — turning and cleaning. 
m our a offer. 
Write for p md catalog and ces 
Many shipping points insure oe elivery 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 2-A, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


FARM FENCE 
30: pave FREE TRIAL. 


lect from 89 styles of 
Farm, Poultr. 

Fence; also Gates, Stee! 

w Roofing. 


= "ahoroval at F Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Save athird. Write for free Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CoO. 

MORTON, ILLS. 
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Time countsin applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for nstructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtaina Patent” and“ Record of Inven- 
tion" form.No charge for information on how to 

roceed. Communications strictly confidential. 

rompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64- F 
Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 
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Thus she did not get the rest she needed 
and when we put her on official test, she 
would not come up to the production of the 
prec eding year. 

‘She had needed a good rest to prepare 
for an advanced registry record. She was 
capable of high production but we com- 
pelled her to fail because we did not give 
her three months’ rest. Five or six weeks 
may be sufficient rest in ordinary herd 
management, but a cow that is going to 
do heavy duty and be forced as we force 
them in feeding for advanced registry, 
needs full three months. We have made 
the mistake a great many times of milking 
too near to calving. It always pays to 
give them a good rest. 

‘Another time in feeding our dry cows 
the same mixture as our milking herd, we 
had a very severe case of protein poison- 
ing. This came from the large amount of 
protein in cottonseed meal and oilmeal 
which our ration contained. Since that 
time we have been careful to feed a wider 
ration and one containing succulence. We 
try to rest the cows and to cool their 
heated systems. 

“We like to have plenty of good pasture 
during the season. We use lots of silage 
and alfalfa hay. We supply simple mineral 
now to cows in milk and also to those that 
are dry. This helps keep them in condi- 
tion. Formerly we had some trouble at 
calving but of late our success has been 
very good. The present season we have 
had eleven calves arrive and there has 
not been the slightest indication of trouble 
in any instance. 

“To overcome the difficulty of short 
summer pasture, we have adopted the 
plan of sowing a field te sweet clover with 
oats. After the oats are taken off, the 
sweet clover comes on and makes splendid 
feed. It does not take a very big field of 
sweet clover either, for one acre will often 
be sufficient for four cows. 

“Formerly we fed the same grain mix- 
ture to cows on grass as we fed when the 
herd was kept at the barn. We found that 
this ration was too laxative. So we de- 
creased the oilmeal and increased the 
cottonse ed meal. 

‘‘We made mistakes in buying feed. We 
purchased feed that was too high in price 
when something could have been pur- 
chased for a very ordinary price that would 
have met our ne ds. We have learned that 
plain feeds of good quality are best suited 
to our needs. We have learned that there 
are no wonder working feeds, regardless 
of what may be claimed for them and re- 
gardless of what we pay. We learned 
early in the game to base our feeding 
operations on the amount of milk each 
individual cow is giving. However, it is a 
mistake to depend upon this entirely. 
We now take into account the condition 
of flesh of the cow, her age and the length 
of time she has been giving milk. Each 
cow is an individual problem. 

‘“‘We have made mistakes in selecting 
cows for our herd. We keep our own record 
on them and try to weed them out before 
we put them on advanced registry work. 
Of course, we put some of them on official 

test during their first calving period in 
order to get two-year-old records, but we 
are mighty sure of these before we do so. 
After profiting by our mistakes by doing 
the best we possibly can under the cireum- 
stances, we find that every cow we have 
had on official test has produced more 
than 400 pounds of butterfat in one year. 

“Tt’s a mistake to breed heifers too 
young. We now plan to have them pretty 
well grown before calving. It is a mistake 
to try to get a record out of a cow if she is 
not of a good dairy conformation or if she 
is not of a vigorous type and a hearty eater 
or if she does not have a record of produc- 
tion in her ancestry.’”-—H. E. M., Ind. 





Seed houses carry cheap seeds because 
farmers demand them. The first cost of 
poor seed may be less, but the last cost is 
usually more. 





“Tt will. pay you to insist 
on WEED CHAINS” 
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for your car or truck— 


SAYS THE CHICAGO YELLOW CAB COMPANY 


“We use WEED Chains 
practically to the exclusion of 
all other makes’’— says C. 
W. Gray, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the 
Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 





CO WEED Automobile 
Tire Chains 
WEED De Luxe with greater 
mileage Cross Chains, rein- 
forced—WEED Regulars, 


pany. “WEED Cross Chains *"ov..0,"" the original tire chain, and 


give ‘us more miles in hard 
cab service, and they’re more 
quickly and easily repaired. 
Also, our men seem to like WEEDS 
best.” 


The Chicago Yellow Cab Co. is the 
world’s largest user of tire chains. 
They have proved genuine WEEDS 
the best for hard service—accept no 
other chains for your car or truck. 
Dealers everywhere carry them. 
Look for the brass- 
plated cross chains 
and the red con- 
necting hooks with 
the name WEED 
stamped on them. 





Cuan Company. WEED Extra Heavy for doc- 
tn business 
for your safety 


tors, business cars, light de- 
livery trucks, in hard going or 
in country mud. 


WEED Truck Chains 
WEED Solid Tire Truck Chains for Single 
or Dual Tired Trucks—extra strong 
heavy truck service. They'll get you 
through and back. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco 
WwW eed has est Manufacturers of Welded and 

s Chains for All Purposes 





WEED 
CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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BURGESS 
BATTERY 


Better Flashlights 
URGESS flashlights and 
batteries provide a most 
economical service for 

night-time emergencies, when 
to be without safe, controlled 
light may mean serious acci- 
dents, delay and certainly 
much inconvenience, 

You will find many sizes and 
designs in the Burgess selec- 
tion. Handsome metal or fibre 
cases, short-circuit proof and 
dependable in all weather. 

Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
fit all makes of flashlight cases 
and their service salettn the 
same craftsmanship and skill 
which has earned world-wide 
recognition for the Burgess 
Radio Batteries. 


Burcess Battery CoMPANY 


GeEneERAL Sates Orrice: Cu1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


GATTERIES 
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RECORDS DOUBLED, PRODUCTION 


T is the extra production that counts,” 

said R. E. Lance of Medinacounty, Ohio. 
Mr. Lance has been farming for eleven 
years and during five years of that time 
has kept iteiiel seams on all his farming 
operations. He has learned exactly what 
each department has produced for him 
and he has learned just what each line of 
production has cost him. He knows the 
number of pounds of milk each cow has 
produced; he has figured its cost and 
computed the returns from each member 
of the herd. Thus, he has known exactly 
where to place the credit for any profit 
and he has known equa!ly well where to 
lay the blame for any poor showing that 
might be made. 

me began his farming operations on 
a farm that had been devoted to dairying. 
It was fairly well equipped for that line of 
farming. Hence, it was very easy for him 
to continue along that line. It happened 
that Lance had for several years been 
engaged in other business. Such being the 
case, he had formed an idea that the 
farming business should be conducted on 
a basis of high production and low cost. 
Accordingly, he bought the best cows he 
could find. At least, he thought they 
were good ones. For six years he continued 
without any radical change. Occasionally 
he discarded a cow he thought was not 
paying, but during the entire period there 
was little if any improvement in the pro- 
duction from his herd. 

The trouble was that he was not keeping 
records and did not know what each cow 
was producing. He did not even go to the 
trouble of computing from his milk checks 
the total production of the herd or the 
average production of each cow. 

At the beginning of the seventh year 
on the farm there was an or to 
join with a score of men in the county in 
the keeping of detailed records on their 
farming operations. Lance said with re- 
gard to this, “I quickly saw the value of 
keeping records. I had become convinced 
that there was something wrong with my 
herds or my methods, but didn’t know just 
where to put the blame. So I lost no time 
in signing up to be one of the men who 
would cooperate with the county and state 
in this work of keeping records.” 

The first year Lance kept records his 
production was 6,000 pounds of milk per 
cow. This was too low. He knew from the 
records what cowsin some other herds were 
making that he ought to have cows that 
would produce a great deal more than an 
average of 6,000 pounds per year. His 
feeding methods were not seriously at 
fault, at least that was the opinion of 
experienced dairymen and the conclusion 
he reached after gathering the best infor- 
mation obtainable on the subject. 

Having placed the blame upon the cows, 
Lance set about to replace those non- 
profitable, low producers. First he bought 
one purebred cow with a record of rather 
high production. He sold the one from 
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his herd that had made the poorest show- 
ing. Gradually other purebreds were 
added by purchase or by young stock 
= up. Whenever he bought a cow, 
e made certain that she was one whose 
record of production would increase the 
average on his farm. 

Finally, the day came when the cows 
that had constituted the herd when the 
average production for the year was 
6,000 pounds had all been sold off. In thei: 
places were cows that had proven, or 
which were proving, that they could pro- 
duce more. Lance said that he purchased 
purebreds for rebuilding his herd becaus: 
in the registered herds he could more 
readily find cows upon which records hac 
been kept. Then, in his opinion, the pure 
breds were much higher producers. 

Lance used a a registered bull. He 
says that this is just as important in build 
ing up a herd as it is to have high-praeduc- 
ing cows. His definition of a ot bull is 
one that has an ancestry which shows an 
extremely high production and which is an 
excellent sort of an individua! also. 

The reward of five years of effort to 
build up the production on this farm was 
an average of 15,000 pounds of milk per 
cow. Lance likes to credit this improve- 
ment entirely to “better cattle.’ He 
says that his feeding methods have not 
changed materially. He admits that it 
costs him a little more to feed a cow pro- 
ducing 15,000 pounds than it does to feed 
one producing 6,000 pounds, for he feeds 
grain according to the production. His 
profits have increased. “It is the net in- 
come that we must look for,” he said. 
The increase in production has increased 
the Em to an even greater extent.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


IDENTIFYING THE COWS 


In a herd of any size, there is always 
some question about the identification of 
the individuals. This is especially true if 
pag wed are depended upon very largely 
in handling the stock. If purebreds pre- 
dominate, the color diagrams on the cer- 
tificates of registry will act as a court of 
last appeal, but often they are not readily 
accessible and some more convenient 
means will prove welcome. 

For all such cases, the metal ear tag is 
to be recommended. The device is simple, 
easily read, it is humane and it adapts 
wee readily to the needs and size of the 

erd. 

One or two suggestions in its adapta- 
tion, drawn from the experience of others, 
may prove helpful. It is best to tag early. 
Some postpone it for a year in order that 
the ear may be grown enough to avoid dis- 
figuration in growing around the tag. If 
this is inserted so as to allow ample 
growth, there is danger of tearing the ear 
while the animal is still a calf. If it is 
put in far enough back to be safe from the 
first, the ear will grow around the tag, 
making a deformed member. 

To avoid this, it is found well to use two 
sizes of tag—one for the calf during the 
first year of its life, to.be replaced by the 
full sized tag when the ear approaches its 
normal growth. Both will bear the same 
number and the larger will replace the 
other without any new incision. If the 


There is real satisfaction in watching good young stuff grow 












~ tagging is postponed for a year, it is best to 
aoe write a brief but unmistakable desc ‘ription 
ek of each animal, which will leave no doubt ] rove oO lias 
- as to the identity of the individual. 
ode Another thing to remember is not to use 
ie a number for a second time. After cow 37, 
for example, passes out of the herd, that 
= ends all possible use of 37 in your record. 
io Some have tried using the same number 
~ over again rather than to have long gaps 
eit in the list but confusion is inevitable. 
~ A third suggestion concerns listing the 
'- individuals. If the herd contains pure- 
ed breds and grades, there should be three 
~ groups of numbers—one for purebred 
= females, another for grade females and 
a one for purebred males. A convenient 
~ system is to start with the grades, from 
1 to 199—reserving from 200 to 299 for 
7, purebreds and from 300 to 349 for bulls. 
d After tag 199 has been used, the next 
c- grade ms ey be 3: ae 9 = be Ly Yes, you can make $100 a week and not work 
is oo noke Sew Ep Ae - ota half as hardas youdonew. Youcan do as well 
an even in a compar: itively sma erc :H.T. Pearl x f Oklal ‘| ad $750i 
- The position of the tag in the ear de- as ii, 1. f earl, 0 ahoma, WO Made $/ oU In 
pends upon one’s own ideas. It may be one month, ~You can begin like R. L. Marshall, ; 
to - age or on the nee. Both —* of New Jersey, who mz ade $80 in five hours. ; 
as Ger eee ae ae You don’t have to invest any money, You don’t r 
or read easily in either position. If one ’ je : ; 
“ wishes, the grades may be given one and : have to take a course or doany studying. You 
le the purebreds another location, unless it |} Your Profits Will can start right in next week to enjoy a really 
is preferable net to have the distinction ° so inc :. P ‘ty te it 
it A ns the two > natianehie. ‘ Begin At Once big pars fn ug Soe 4 homers, 2 - ! 
> It is usually preferable to tag every- These records show you YOu want i a Ss ab 
d thing in the same ear. If the left is chosen how our Representatives answer it, for this is meant for you. 
Is at the start, use the left all thru the herd. —_ large profits o 
. After the tags are inserted, the numbers |{ first day. You can easily 700 Men And Women 
is ‘ . ae? . 
4 will answer as an index for the filing of the do as well. 
1. registry certificates and other papers. $32 Profit First Day W d A O 
d Where the envelope system is used, the Mr. Jacob Myron, of ’ ante ; t nce 
om containers may carry the number of the Conn., reported those big We are now ready to appoint 700 more Representa- 
animals’ ear tag. On the whole, this is earnings. tives in all parts of the country. You can_be one of 
found a thoroly satisfactory way of keep- $20 Profit in 4 Hours them, and by simply doing what we suggest you can 
ing the herd records.—H. E. C., Iowa. Mrs, J. F. Reilly, of W make a clear profit for yourself of from $50 to $100 j 
s BREAKING THE Cc THE CONFIRMED Va., cleared $5 an hour week a oe little a Ps ps first ap ny } 
\f KICKER in her first 4 hours of code, 415 hie Erat afte ca: WP. Sue, of ee 
. made $15 his first afternoon; W. P. Stone, o e. i 
if . te work. » oe ee: % aoe aa, Sv } 
y I have a valuable cow which is a con $40 In 24 Hours pane ig Boyt - an a Edgar Morris, of Ohio, ; 
firmed kicker. She now has her third calf > made $210 his first 2 weeks. H 
4 but is as mean as ever. I have tried all the Alavi h g Fen ~ ° . 1 
ethods known to me such as tying her ’ SF Se Ama Zl P ts F i 
; = tying her feet sanstien, and alien N. M. : ng ror! or ! 
t while milking, but have failed to reform $13 Profit First After- Easy Work } 
her. Please advise me how to break this noon : ' 
5 cow of her habit.—J. M. K., Mo. was the result of the first We F ape the csigtagters suf mansfestarens of peANoL* i 
e : . > “ roducts— , n u . 
" Several years ago I had a cow which work of B. Collander, Products, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Perfumes, House- 
3 was just about as mean a kicker as I of Mass. hold and Laundry Necessities—over 350 different kinds. 
: have seen. One of my neighbors suggested ©A.P.Co. Four million dollars worth were bought last year but j 
that I use the same device that he had. It AUTO none of these products are sold in stores. ; 
: consisted merely of a chain-with two hook- FREE We sell cians Sout, Sasteny Se ave, oy ae ae 
. . ° we give greater vaies an ower prices an cou e 
, like affairs on it, and an arrangement secured elsewhere. We have thousands and thousands of 
whereby the chain could be drawn up customers in every section of the United States. But ‘| 
: tight after the hooks were placed over the instead of conding their cedure Girset te us we appoint a 
‘ mm epresentative in eac ocality rough whom our cus- 
tendons above the hocks of the cow. It} w, omer to § aalteae cael Ux dhaleraninen 
, certainly did the work. These devices can provide acar is s 
, be had at hardware stores, and are adver-|{} without any expense to E ] : | , | 
tised. This particular cow was tied close|j 7°" —— ut write XCiusiIve erritory ] 
* or our propos on. a a 
: and the chain put in place. She threw the coupon for details of We offer to assign you an exclusive territory and let you fi 
herself a couple of times and cut up pretty the plan that will give you handle all our dealings with our customers in that terri- f 
enerall but it only took about three this automobile without ex- tory. You will simply introduce our products and let the .) 
£ any, pense and from $10 to $30 people know that you have become the ‘‘ZANOL’’ Repre- 
ds Lys of wearing the chain tight at the time a day in cash. sentative. The rest is easy, for our products are in de- 
of milking and a couple of weeks with them mand everywhere. bs 


eae placed in position to get the notion of 
cicking entirely out of her head. 


July 1, 1923, the Iowa testing law went in- 
toeffect. The same year twenty-five count- 
























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


More Than A Million Dollars Made By 


Our Representatives In 8 Months 


Don't wait until someone else gets in ahead 


If you want your share of these big profits, » else 
of you. Don't delay until it is too 


ies enrolled under the county area plan. In write now. We furnish you complete equip: 
late. Act at once. 


1924 forty-five counties had enrolled. | ment for doing business, FREE. We tell you 
During the year ending June 30, 1924, | what to do. We help you get started quick 


. “11; a . _ | and make big profits at once. You will have 
over a million cattle were tested for tuber- | fi) Same how Me my Ag Tee, gt a. 








culosis and the cost of testing under the | sands of dollars to E. S. Shelly, of Pa.; | 
county area lan was materially reduced. Mrs. Nona Kern, of Miss.; Edgar Banville, f 
Approxiniafely $1,000,000 will be spent of Mass., and dozens of others. 
i bovi Gulieieulbels d N M f 
in lowa to eradicate bovine ; Sen oO oney 
in 1925. From a public health standpoint aia ad apy f 
. : . ne ust send me your name an Ww tell you f 
the farmers are demanding this service. how to get started. I will show you how you 
can make $100 a week, and even in your spare + 
time from $6 to $10 a day. Iwillshow you §*°”"  # # = * Vases 
how you can have a permanent, profitable, | = «= = =. .aeerrt?*" 
dignified business that will bring you a big- |... _..awett*** I 
ger income than you ever thought pussible. *) 





THE AMERICAN PRODU co. 


President and General Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 14 


If the curtains of the early history of this 
world-famous fortress could be drawn 
aside the whole world would shudder at 
the sight. 
bk ag are 4 TT tite or mg om oy of 
fresh water about ti great rock, so 
The Latest Development of | jcopie have to use rain water. This is 
caught and run into large cisterns and 


















Troy’s Master Craftsmen ae into great reservoirs which are 
h up on the side of the rock. The 

Master Craft collars are made of a plendid harbor on the west side of the 
newly discovered starch resisting fab- soak is so commodious that fifty battle- 


ric of high tensile strength. Starch- | ships could easily be protected from sub- 


ing in the regular way produces a ee pale ay pram ck ad w mer 

beautiful flexible finish, and the col- of the great British warships. 

lars do not crease or buckle. There Gibraltar is one of the best places on 
rrinkles European soil to purchase silk. You can 

are no Wr : purchase silk shawls for a few dollars that 


Master Craft fabric, being far stronger _| would cost three or four times as much in 
than the ordinary collar fabric, in- Lory =. re as Sp weather i is 80 
sures a long-wear collar that will re- land at Gibraltar. Last vee aun at the 
launder thirty or forty times. The large Atlantic liners that was chartered by 
most economical collar ever produced. potent costern ouehe — nine va 
ancho OF a Gay or two an en fh 

Your retailer is now showing the two go forward without visiting Gibraltar 


pre-eminently correct collar models in es the neat ot the’ to a uy 
z ppointment of the ple who 
Legion and Glendon. Pad oy Pa r pan, ok thie 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Inc. mighty fortress. 

TROY, N. Ye Because of the fact that Gibraltar is a 
- free port most all commodities such as 
tobacco are much cheaper than they are a 
mile north on Spanish soil. Before sen- 
tinels and a high woven wire fence were 
placed on the Spanish line above “No 
Man’s Land” smugglers had dogs trained 
to carry parcels from Gibraltar into Spain. 
In this way, thousands of dollars worth of 

goods were taken across the border line. 
L L M A R In the gardens at the foot of the rock 
grow all kinds of fruit trees such as the 
orange, the olive, the lemon, the pome- 
SEMI > COLLARS granate, the fig, and the loquat. The best 
time to see the beauty of the place is at the 
close of the rainy season, about February, 
when wild flowers as well as those that are 
cultivated are in full bloom. While often 

disagreeable, the weather is never freezin 
cold and the hot summer heat is auiganall 
F by the sea breeze so it is never very hot. 
or Until modern sanitary methods were in- 
M. troduced, however, epidemic diseases were 

any often hard to control. 

Y Thru the kindness of the captain of an 
ears ocean liner last summer I was permitted 








= for’ ‘our catalog to 

thousands who wish to save 
money of reilabie merchandise 
we offer Genuine Goat Mair guar 
anteed 1004. woo! socks, witb 
knitted top and reinforced toe 
and heel. They cannot be 
equalled for wear and warmth 





combined. They areof eels to stand on the bridge while the ship 
v a would 
rightfully expect © to’ pay, Tie to The thru the Strait of Gibraltar. With the 
OM to makeneweustomers. Old captain to point out the most interesting 
wee ee = places and recount incidents and experi- 
Dept. S.F Re li- ences connected with the fortress, it 
C 0. . : nent mane meee sy _— a before 
LEWI thol passed thru a ozen times 
s heatteee able and visited the rock itself on several occa- 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. sions. 








HIGH For ages people thought this great rock 
GRADE LEATHER COAT Brown’s Be h Jacket and the poihts near it were the outermost 

: ac edge of “o on be —_., On oy oe 

has given comfort, real protection Gate, in the city of Gibraltar, there used 
to be a double-headed spreadeagle sup- 
on the coldest days and good service ported by a representation of the Pillars of 


to thousands. Manufactured to stand 
. Hercules. The inscription upon it was 
Finest «ppearing, rough wear of strong knit cloth that “Ne plus ultra,” which m “No PY me 


at you can buy Wonderta Talee Order (ONY. : " i. . 
el giving chest measurement. SEND NO MO will not rip, ravel or tear, with wool Sena.” Sn thn on ot ten onal aiken 


a ag rain “ave days sod we wil fleece lining knit in, cut to fit the Folsulen dictiieal Ue ae naa ie 
“Ne” was taken off and the inscription 


MING CO., 4735 S. 27th., St., Omaha, Neb. |f body —ey without binding, and 


well finished with seams braid bound b ” 
lI, 1S. GOVT, WOOLGLOVES —a real working garment throughout, || then read, “More Beyond. ; 

Ask dealer to sh the th les— Note: Many of the facts in this article are also 
: icket abe por wl. er mes Aa found in Mr. Nichols’ book entitled “Around the 


All-wool, good weight, high wrist. Values com- BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY World on a Floating Palace,” which contains more 


mercially one dollar, but owing purchase from 





























than eighty of pictures taken while on the 
govt., price to you thirty five cents pair, or 3 pr.| \_ Worcester, Massachusetts a world tour. Tie reguiar regular price of this boo is $2.25 
for $1.00. Guaranteed. Sent postpaid. Remit to but oe veel eBindaaye View on sa it 

postpaid for e Views ‘ar Lands 
: Ft aaa, eb bn ng ON Finishing TrialOffer: | in three volumes (Vol. I., $1.25; Vol. II., $1.50, and 
£0 Mission St on Francisco, Your hrs rol of tim devel-| Vol. III., $1.50) make & great travel library.’ We 
Write for our Evidence of In- oped, 6 High Glos. prints Vv ‘B. Views” t- 

¢ — & A from | send all three volumes irdseye pos 
ventien Stead, and and | guia book the best neg. ative, 25¢ (silver) id to one address for $3. Address Successful 

skstch of pour invention fer gor INSPECTION Riaod INSTRUCTIONS. PEERLESS PHOTO Co. Charles City, lowe. | *#tming, Book Dept., Des Moines, lowa, 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


substitute them for branch line trains; 
seven consider using them on new feeder 
routes, and seven are studying the advisa- 
bility of operating busses on roads paral- 
leling some of their rail lines. 

Agricultural Imports Increase 

According to data collected by the 
department of commerce and other gov- 
ernment agencies, this country imported 
agricultural products to the value of 
$2,250,000,000 during the year ending 
June 30, 1925. This was an increase of 
about a quarter of a million dollars over 
the previous year. However, it should be 
said that this increase is largely a reflec- 
tion of higher prices for agricultural 
staples that the United States had to 
import. 

A figure so immense as two and one-half 
billion dollars spent for imports strength- 
ens the contention of those that are off 70- 
cating that the United States get seriously 
into the business of producing its own 
rubber, tea, coffee and tropical fruits and 
fruits which account for the larger portion 
of these imports. 

Among the imports, however, were 
many products produced at home such 
as animal products, dairy products, eggs, 
hides, poultry, silk; clothing, wool, grains 
and oils. 

Cheaper Electricity for the Farms Urged 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine sees 
@ great economic revolution on the farm 
with the advent of cheaper electricity. 
He points out that at present 500,000 
farms are equipped with electricity, but 
because of the cost per unit it has not yet 
become practical as a motive power for 
general use on the farms. The secretary 
earnestly beseeches the country’s electri- 
cal engineers to turn their attention to this 
problem. 

The cost of electric lighting has been 
reduced ten or twelve times since the 
days of the original carbon filament, so 
that it is now one of the few things that 
costs less than in pre-war days. 

What Is Cash Value of Women’s Services? 

A statement recently made by the head 
of a national organization has led to con- 
siderable discussion among the women 
leaders of the country. The statement 
was to the effect that the wives and home 
managers of the United States would be 
paid $17,000,000,000 a year for their 
services if they were put on a,salary. 
This is approximately 25 percent of the 
total national income. 

The estimate was based on a fifteen 
dollar a week salary for 22,000,000 wives 
and housekeepers. The figure looks quite 
large but it is predicted here and now that 
it will be still larger when the bureau of 
home economics of the department of 
agriculture and the women’s bureau of the 
department of labor have had an oppor- 
tunity to make their estimates. 

Congress Will Consider Land Banks 

The announcement recently made to the 
effect that a congressional delegation will 
tour the country to inspect the farm loan 
system is generally taken as an indication 
that the status of these banks and possible 
improvement in their situation will come 
up for consideration in the next session of 
congress. 

The purpose of the visit to the banks 
has not been clearly defined as yet, but it 
is taken for granted that among the ques- 
tions that this delegation will consider 
are the following: 

The existing relation between tne 
federal farm loan banks and the joint stock 
land banks. 

Their relation to the federal reserve 
system. 


The effect on the farm loan system of 


the establishment of the intermediate 
credit banks and possibly the general 
effect on banking of the tax exemption 
feature of the bonds issued by the farm 











loan banks. 







VALUE— 
not just 
your money’s 
worth—but real 
honest value that 
will bring you 
back year after 
year for more 
HaANeEs Winter Underwear. 

Wear a suit of Hanes for 
just one day and you'll know 
why no other underwear, at 
anything like the price, can 
touch HANEs. 

You'll say HANEs gives you 
more real comfort, indoors or 
out, working or playing, than 
any winter underwear you 
ever wore. It wea:s longer 
too, and it’s absolutely guar- 
anteed—every thread, stitch 
and button, 
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Go to your store 
and ask for 
Hanes. If you 
can’t get it 
there, write us and 
we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Hanes Winter Underwear comes in 
three weights for men; union suits 
and shirts and drawers. You'll know 
it instantly by the famous red label. 
Have a suit of HANgs ready ¥or the 
first snappy day and feel the differ- 
ence, 

For boys, Hanes Winter Under- 
wear comes in two weights, heavy and 
extra heavy. Union suits only. Sizes 
2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with 
drop seats. Also knee length and 
short sleeves. The same unequalled 
values that are found in the men’s 
sizes. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


HANES 
Five Famous 


Points 
| Hanes Collarettes are 


cut to size. A 40 suit 

has a 40 collarette. 

Won't roll or pucker. 
Protects the chest from cold 
draughts and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won't 
2 pull off. hey snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
vaveling and gaping. Sleeves 
ore exact length——not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic Shoul- 
ders give with every 
movement, because 
they're made with a 
service-doubling lap seam. 
Comfortable. Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
4, really stays closed. 
Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort fea- 
ture. Crotch can’t bind, for 
Hanes is fitted by TRUNK 
measurement, as well as chest. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles 
never bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No ugly 
ucker showing under 
the socks. One leg is exactly 
the same length as the other. 
They're mates! 
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~Hens Fit Andersen’s Farm Scheme 
They Are Proving a Good Sideline 


By WILL C. MUILENBURG 


ENRY C. ANDERSEN of Audubon county, Iowa, is 
one of those farmers who make a deep study af whatever 
of their farming operations interests them most. Ander- 

sen conducts a general farming business on his quarter-section 
of land but he takes special delight in the handling and care of 
chickens and so, because they are his joy and pride, he gives 
their needs and requirements special thought. d because he 
has applied himeelf assiduously to the subject, he has evolved 
some ideas about the management of poultry that may be rather 
original. 

The flock on the Andersen farm consists of 550 purebred, 
single comb, white leghorn pullets—that is, layers in their first 
year of production. There is not a two-year-old hen on the 
place. iring the summer before the new crop of pullets is 
sufficiently mature to take possession of the laying houses, the 
flock that is completing its first year’s production 1s sold. 

The poorest of these birds are destined for the market, but 
there are not many of such. By far the greater part of the flock 
is eagerly snapped up by neighbors and other farmers in that 
section to be the 
following year as breed- 
ers. 

Birds weighing up to 
four pounds are sold for 
a dollar; those that 
weigh four pounds and 
over are sold for twice 
that much. Andersen 
looks for size as well as 
for production from his 
flock and he claims that 
a number of his layers 
weigh as much as six 
pounds, which is going 
some for that light 
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into the roost and the opening closed with a cork. The wick 
draws up the fluid and the birds get it on their feet when roost- 
ing. As the roosts are continually oily, mites are kept off. The 
roosts are filled once a month in summer and once in three 
months during cold weather. 

“Lice and mites must always be against,” Andersen 
says, ‘‘but I find that using preventive measures is much better 
than fighting the pests after they once arrive on the scene of 
action. In the nests I use a solution of crude oil and kerosene. 
Keep the nests and roosts clean and you will not have trouble 
win - ben wth the dro la Eggs 

ests are beneat ppi tform. are gathered 
from the front but the seule entee them from the ang The 
nesting material consists of sawdust and fine shavings. 

Any time during the winter that it is ten d above zero 
or colder, a burlap curtain is h in front of the birds on the 
roost. While the houses are built tight, this is just an added pre- 
caution to prevent frosted combs and a consequent cessation 
from laying, This precaution always pays for the time required. 

Andersen’s idea in re- 
ge to feeding milk to 

yers also differs from 
the generally accepted 
idea of giving them all 
the milk they will con- 
sume at all times. He 


feeds milk only in the 
- forenoons—sweet milk 
‘ in winter and sour in 
anid summer. He changes 


from one form to the 
other gradually so that 
no digestive disturb- 
ances will result. 

“T believe that if you 
give the layers milk at 
all times,” he says, “you 
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es on the farm are 
16x32 feet, 20x32 feet 
and 20x40 feet, or prac- 
tically 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. This coming season 600 pullets will occupy these 
houses, and they will not be over-crowded. 

Andersen does not look with favor on the semi-monitor type 
of laying house. ‘You know, the sun is low in winter,” he says, 
“and so the light thruthe upper row of windowsstrikesthe roosts. 
As the chickens want to be in the sunlight, especially durin 
the cold days of winter, they will occupy the roosts instead o: 
scratching around on the floor where they should be. And an- 
other thing, very often the main row of windows in the semi- 
monitor type are not deep enough—they don’t let in enough sun- 
light where it ought to be. 

“T like to have a short south roof and a long one on the north 
side. By having the windows set in the south roof, at an angle 
as you see it in my houses, the sunlight strikes the floor and 
that’s where the pullets will be busy at work.” 

Another of Andersen’s innovations concerns the system of 
ventilation. Two of the laying houses have each two ten-inch 
square chutes that come down to within about three feet of the 
floor. Each of the houses also has a door in the ceiling to pro- 
vide additional ventilation when the need arises. third 
house, which was built later, has a different ventilating system, 
however. 

The ceiling of this third house is tight, as it is in the other 
houses, but instead of joining the wall on the north side it comes 
down as a separate wall, reaching as far down as the droppings 
platform and leaving a space of about four inches between the 
two walls. The idea was that the foul air would pass under the 
droppings platform, up this four-inch space between the walls, 
up into the low attic and out thru the two large ventilators in 
the roof. At the same time the pullets on the roost were pro- 
tected by a double wall from any cold, north wind. 

[F I build any more houses,” says Andersen, “they are going 

to have this same system built into them because it works 
fine. Last winter I climbed up to the ventilators one day to 
find out if the foul air was coming thru them and my nose told 
me that it certainly was.” 

The main windows in the laying houses are deep, affording an 
abundance of sunlight. The floor is of hollow, baked clay blocks 
and on these blocks is laid a half-inch layer of cement. And, of 
course, there is always a good, deep layer of clean straw for litter. 

The roosts are of a kind that, according to Andersen, perma- 
nently solves the mite problem. They are round, hollow poles 
with a slit about a quarter of an inch wide running their entire 
length. This slit is filled with an absorbent material like a — 


wick. At one end a germicide or mite-killing solution is 


Andersen’s flock and poultry house 


will sate their appetites 
so they will not consume 
so much of it. I feed it 

.. to them only in the 
morning and they get their fill of it for a half day. The next 
morning they are as for it as ever. I believe they drink 
more milk by this method than if it were before them all the 
time. The rést of the day they have water before them and dur- 
ing cold weather, a lamp under the fountain keeps the water at 
an even temperature. 

Another respect in which the chickens on this farm are han- 
dled differently from those on the average farm where poultry is 
more than just a side-line, is in the feeding ration. You will 
find no bran, middlings, meatscrap or in the laying 
mash here. mash consists of twenty bushels of ground oats, 
ten bushels of ground barley and ten bushels of ground cora. It 
is the belief of this farmer that the milk consumed in a half day 
supplies the layers with all the necessary elements not supplied 
by the concentrates. The mash is fed in hoppers that have a 
capacity of ten bushels. 


‘THE whole in fed in the litter at night is corn, oats and 
barley. ets are housed just before corn picking begi 

and they are confined in the laying houses until spring, w 
they are out on unlimited range. ing cold weather an abun- 
dance of alfalfa leaves supplies the green feed they require. To 
stimulate the age at this time, a moist, crumbly mash is 
fed at noon. is mash is the same as that in the hoppers. 
Pian ie eae eaten Se Sees See . 

- ar  peuse cone one ue abt Sow bay I om 
with other wo: 4am never too busy to fill the water pans,” 
Andersen said. “If you bear in mind that more than 75 percent 
of an is water, you can well understand why it is so impor- 
tant for laying hens. And yet keeping the hens suppli i 
clean, f water is a matter that is very often 
Roar sory = has aay, - paying special — Ae ickens for 
the past five years, but it is really only for two years 
that he has made rapid strides forward. He came to sales 
that the best way to get satisfactory production in the short- 
est ible time was to purchase stock that had the egg-laying 
quality bred into it and, further, to purchase stock from tra 
nested hens so that there would be no doubt that this stock 
ly came from high producing birds. What is also very ime 
portant in these days, he made it a point to buy his stock from 
. — breeder, one on whose honesty and integrity he could 
epend. 

‘wo years ago last spring he bought 1,200 baby chicks of a 
high-producing strain and last spring he bought several hundred 
more. These chicks cost much more than the ordinary run of 
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hatchery chicks, but they fully proved (Continued on page 89 
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n- YES: the Buckeye Colony Brooder saves millions of chicks. It saves 
> millions of chicks every year. It saves chicks, that with old type 
ik brooders, would have been chilled to death, choked to death or smothered 
in to death. Buckeye stops these great losses. It turns failure into success. 
es It doubles and trebles the profits of Buckeye users. 

1e 

at Don’t Judge Buckeye by 


4 the Failures of Other Brooders 


) 
" If you have been having heavy losses; if of brooder that insures plenty of fresh air 
uu your chicks have been dying—-the cause is and sufficient exercise for the chicks. And 
4g faulty brooding. But there is one safe, without these necessary brooding condi- 
e sure way to succeed. You don’t need to tions—constant warmth, fresh air and 
it have these losses. You can save your exercise—which Buckeye absolutely in- 
e chicks. You can do as thousands and _ sures, you can’t have Buckeye success. 
‘ per on ‘ Seager igre eo es Tested and Proven for Ten Years 
e brooders and are using Buckeyes and The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder is not 
re Buckeyes only. an experiment. Its results are ey It 
. has been tested and proven for ten 
. Enough Heat 250,000 users, who today endorse and 
3 The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder is the Tecommend it. It has been tested and 
i one brooder that furnishes enough heat Proven by experimental stations, agri- 
4 under extreme conditions. No matter Cultural colleges and county agents. All 
, how low or how suddenly the temperature these experienced people acclaim the 
t drops outside, Buckeye brooded chicks are Buckeye Type Colony Brooder as the one 
4 warm, comfortable and _ thriving—no 
| chilled chicks, no losses. The Buckeye 
7 Type Colony Brooder is the one brooder 


that furnishes constant, correct warmth 
at all times—all day, all night, regardless 
of weather. There’s no crowding, no 
chilling, no overheating. It is the one type 
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geet Book and Information about Buckeye 
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@ (Check which you are interested in.) 
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outstanding invention that has made 
the poultry business safe, sure and 
profitable. 


Look for These Buckeye 
Features 

And now, we want to tell you why the 
Buckeye Type Colony Brooder gives these 
results which no other type of brooder can 
give; why Buckeye raises every raisable 
chick; why Buckeye costs half as much as 
others to operate and takes only a third of 
the time and attention. We want to tell 
you how Buckeye embodies new and 
scientific principles, how it contains 
patented features that no other type of 
brooder can have. We want to tell you 
how the Buckeye Flecto-Fanic Heat Dif- 
fuser guarantees ideal brooding conditions; 
how the Buckeye Radex Heating System 
is the one sure, dependable system—it 
holds the heat; it won’t go out; it won’t 
overheat or underheat. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch 
More Chicks 

If you'll mail the coupon, we'll send you, 
free, all the facts, all the evidence, about 
Buckeye Brooders. We'll also tell you 
why Buckeye Incubators hatch every 
hatchable egg. And we’ll send you infor- 
mation on poultry raising that will help 
you make more money. 


Get the Free Buckeye Book 
Buckeye poultry raising plans and 
methods have brought larger profits to 
thousands and thousands of farmers and 
poultrymen. With these plans and Buck- 
eye equipment you can’t fail to make 
So, get the new Buckeye Book 


money. 
now. Don’t delay. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. é 
oe 
The Buckeye Incubator * 
* 
Company oe” 
1989 Euclid Avenue + THE 
SPRINGFIELD, of BUCKEYE 
OHIO ea INCUBATOR 
8) °* COMPANY, 
ws 1989 Euclid Ave., 
2 


«e 


.o Springfield, Ohio 
@ Please send me free, the Buckeye 


Incubators ( ) Buckeye Brooders ( ) 
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In our trips around 
the country we've 
seenfarmersactually 
slaves to their light 
and power plants. 

And we've seen 
others whose plants 
were perfect servants, 
always on the job. 

The answer is.., 
Batteries! Universal 
Nu-Seals make any plant a good servant. 
The heavy Nu-Seal glass cell, thick, long 
life plates end separators, large sediment 
space—they mean satisfaction and long 
life. Universals are made for every make 
of plant. 

Wei'llgive you a generous allowance on 
your old battery. Write for it—and for 
your FREE copy of the Battery Guide, 
which explains the care and charging of 
batteries for light plants, automobiles 
and radio. 
Write to- 
day! 
Universal 

Battery 
Company 

3432 So. 
La Salle St., 

Chicago 
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[KIND Uy KIND OF 
NCUBATOR 


Wonderful new Incubator hatches Na- 
ture’s way. Gives bigger, better hatches. 
Saves work, time, money. 16 famous pat- 

ented features make it ne arly self-oper- 
ating. Only 83min utes a day, Round li 
e hen’s ne No cold corners, Fil lamp once 
to hatch B ailt tn moisture attachment, com- 
plete circuit radiators mean moist, even beat 

always. Hinged top makes eggs easy to turn 
pel ventilate. Shipped freight or express pre- 

















paid. New Look describes other money-saving 
Ssetures and low CUT PRICES. 
Bh Poultry and 
Egg Record 


Bend name now for RADIO ROUND catalog and get Egg and 
r ltry Re { also FREE. Prove to yourself that eggs and poul- 





























n pr fits. Leas trouble than other crops. No 
gam! av eculators. Watch Radio Round make big poul- 
try profits for r pen ali geas round, Write TODAY. ‘ 
Radio Round Incubator Co., 212 Lay St., Wayne, Neb. 
FR F E Bigger Poultry Profits- 

New Scientific Discovery 
Send us your name and address—a 
[ st card willdo—and get free titera- 
i ZA ure showing how you ean increase 
2 your poultry profits 25% to 75%. Also 
particulars o free trialofferon Chare- 
Oil — new scientific discovery used and 
endorsed by hundreds of succeasful chic- 
ken raisers. Write today to Hibbe- Worth 
Labre.,ine,, Dept. 102, 655 S, Wella St. Chicago 
62,000 Standard Gred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
Jaying strains. incubate 2,0weggs daily. Catalog Free. 
Prewer prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
=* BABY CHICKS *26és 
acme 
ey Order early. Save 20 per cent. Get Feb.. March 
Chicks at June Prices. Write today for my LB = 
Murrey McMurray, Box 46, Webster City, iowa 
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A window in the east end of the poultry 
| house gets the birds off the roost earlier 
as the light of early dawn and the sun’s 
first rays come directly into the house. 

When we are careless and allow the 
droppings to accumulate under the roosts, 
we pay the penalty with sick birds. 

A wide hoe and an old wash tub make 
the most efficient tools for cleaning the 
droppings boards. 

Refuse lime from the lime quarry costs 
little besides the hauling and is excellent 
for sprinkling on the floor of the henhouse 
and around the roosts after cleaning. It is 
just as good as first-grade lime for the 
whitewash. 

Prairie hay and excelsior make the best 
nest material obtainable. Hens cannot 
scratch it out of the nests like straw or 
shavings. 

Plenty of good, 
courage the habit of “floor-laying.”’ 
nests mean fewer cull eggs. 

A regular supply of pure water is essen- 
tial to egg production. A pan under a 
leaking cock, either from the house pres- 
sure tank or from a barrel, makes a good 
watering trough—the drip, drip, drip en- 
eourages frequent drinking. 

Steady, consistent feeding is the only 
kind that pays. The hen keeps regular 
hours and irregular feeding soon upsets 
her. A heavy feed one day and going 
hungry the next does not encourage egg 
production. 

Feed bins in the poultry houses make 
feeding easier. We now provide one for 
mash, one for corn and one for wheat (or 
whatever grains we are feeding) with each 
room large enough to hold a wagonload 
of feed. 

Wheat straw makes the best litter for 
the scratching room. After two weeks in 
the henhouse, it makes excellent beddin 
for the stock in the barn and the fres 
straw is better for the health of the flock. 

Water troughs and mash hoppers should 
be from eighteen inches to two feet above 
the floor to prevent the hens scratching 
straw into-them. 

The laying mash should contain two 
percent salt to encourage drinking and 
to keep the fowl in good health. Charcoal, 
grits, ground limestone and oystershell are 
best fed in separate hoppers where the 
hen may help herself 

If roosters are kept over for the breed- 
ing flock, they should be wintered in a 
separate house and turned with the hens 
six weeks in advance of date eggs are to 
be gathered for hatching. 

A warm, well-ventilated house is neces- 
sary for laying hens. Beware of floor 
drafts and drafts on the roosts. 

Hens need some kind of green feed the 
year around. Bluegrass pasture around 
the house is fine, or oats and wheat may be 
sowed. If a stand of alfalfa can be ob- 
tained near the houses, it makes excellent 
‘en pasture.” Alfalfa meal makes good 
vinter green feed. It should be mixed with 
the dry mash. 

Regular culling twice a year will in- 
crease the profits. Lazy hens are the first 
to leave our farm, the ones that stay on 
the roost of mornings. Then an examina- 
tion of each hen will show good and poor 
ones—after a poultry expert has showed 
you how to cull your particular breed, if 
you are not experienced 

Clean eggs, packed in bright, new cases 
will bring top prices. A short fattening 
period pays on all fowls to be marketed. 
A separate pen with moist mashes and 
grain before them at all times means quick 
fattening. 

Special markets may be worked up on 
eggs and dressed fowls. Our ‘‘Sunrise Eggs 
From Milk-fed Hens’’ bring us a premium 
of five cents on the dozen.—C, F., Mo. 


| POINTERS OUR FLOCK HAS GIVEN 
| US 


clean nests will dis- 
Clean 
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can make a better sprouter than you 
This sprouter was made in one even- 
eo. l4year eid boy witha saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 
Make Layers Out of Loafers 
T hens lay their best, in wister, 

Tessas n'r tones ons be fea’ Sprout cas 
are best. Putnam Home Meaie oe yields the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will f lans for making this = with 

description of Littie le Pu 
omens for use of stove to keep fow king 
unfrozen. Stove holds three pintsof oil. Burns 
= without trimming or filling. Patented burner. 
Nothing —F ey eee 0 

and $2.50 get vanized Steel Stove, 
If fer pure Aluminum, send $3.50. If not sat- 
isfied, return Lae Erle da days and 1D refund money. 
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30 Daus Trial 
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all fixtures set up ready tae 
513.75; with ~~ Brood 
515.95; with 1 

















You can't lose by following the example of suc- 
cessful poultry raisers. Hundreds depend om 


PEARL GRI 


An essential aid to perfect di- 
gestion of food. Contains all the 
valuable elementa necessary 
in the making of white, bard 
shells and meaty eggs. Prevents 
clogging and __ fermentation. 





DO NOT TURN EGGS BY HAND 


The Reversible tray wil! positively turn 
every egg. Saves time and labor 
Eliminates broken eggs, will pro- 
duce bigger hatches and pay for it- 
self'in short time. Nothing likeit on 
the market.Free trial for one hatch. 
Get free folder and low price today. 
Lieuwen Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S. Corsica, South Dakota 


MAKE HEXS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
fast, fine; never clogs. 
* Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
MANN CO.,@0x 98. MILFORD, MASS. 


Poultry pices For Profits} 
ene lopadia of G tape’ information Low prices eS 


baby chicks bators 
Written by's man whe knows FREE. a 
Frank Foy & Sons, Clinton, lowa 
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SUGGESTIONS ON WINTER CARE 


It has been my experience that as the 
flock of laying hens increases, more than 
ordinary Visilenes must be exercised in 
the prevention of disease. 

e fall culling, if properly attended 
to, is an important step in safeguarding 
the flock against disease, as at that time all 
birds showing signs of ‘colds, diarrhea or 
greatly underweight are eliminated. These 
birds are not only a dead loss but a menace 
to the remainder of the flock. We cull 
thruout the year, taking out any birds 
that show signs of disease, and if they do 
not respond promptly to treatment, de- 
stroy them. It should be borne in mind 
that the flock is of much greater value 
than any individual bird. 

The greatest winter trouble the poul- 
tryman in the North has to contend with 
isroup. If winter eggs are produced here, 
the fowls must be confined from October 
until late in March or sometimes up until 
April. This close confinement is likely to 
lower the vitality of the birds and colds 
result. Ventilation is of utmost importance 
and I have only seen one type of poultry 
house here that is a success in this respect. 
This is the Minnesota model, which is 
being built more every year. 

Droppings must be “removed at least 
twice a week and oftener if possible to 
prevent foul odors, and the floor litter 
changed whenever damp or dirty. We add 
fresh litter for two weeks and the third 
week clean it all out and supply new. This 
keeps the litter clean and at the desired 
depth, which is eight or ten inches. 

By keeping close watch of the roost, any 
bird that is indisposed may be detected 
very easily, as a bird which has taken cold 
will usually remain on the roost much of 
the time. I watch the roosts and any hen 
showing indications of cold, such as run- 
ning at the nostrils or breathing thru the 
mouth, is caught and her head dipped into 
a can containing two parts corn oil and 
one part kerosene. ne application is 
usually sufficient but I find it convenient 
to put a red legband on each treated bird 
so that she may be easily watched in case 
further treatment is necessary. 

Another precaution that is used at 
Hazel Grove Poultry Farms is the use of 
potassium yy at the rate of one 
teaspoonful to a large pail of water. This 
is used thruout the fall and winter months 
and acts as a germicide, preventing the 
spread of disease from an infected bird to 
the rest of the flock. 

To simplify the work so we will be less 
likely to neglect treatment when first 
needed, we have a medicine cabinet made 
from a small box with hinged door, nailed 
to the wall in the laying house. In this is 
kept all necessary articles for treatment, 
also a can of louse ointment and vaseline. 
With a poultry crook for catching hanging 
near by, one does not notice the time spent 
and it is well worthwhile as the health of 
the flock will testify—Mrs. J F. B, 
Minn. 


HOVERS FOR REFLECTORS 

Many farmers who do not have elec- 
tricity have found that it pays to use 
gasoline lanterns in their poultry houses, 
usually having one lantern for each twenty 
linear feet of house and putting them out 
about four o’cleck in the morning. Those 
who use gasoline lanterns also use brooder 
stoves and the hovers of the brooder 
stoves make ideal reflectors for the gaso- 
line lanterns. 

Have the tinner fashion a piece of steel 
to fit in the top of the hover with a hook 
at the apex of the cone. The correct 
height at which to hang the hover so as to 
illuminate all the floor space depends 
upon its slant, each make being a matter 

individual adjustment. One of the 
biggest advantages in the use of hovers as 
reflectors is that they not only concen- 
trate the light on the floor but almost 
sauces eliminate the fire hagard.—I. J. 
M., 
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More Eggs At Top Prices 

bring top prices in winter and GLASS 
c H brings more eggs. Your hens will lay 
all the time, give you more oof than you’ve 
ever had before. GLASS-CLOTH is the greatest 

invention ever offered for poultrymen. 
“I made over $300 more last winter using 
GLASS -CLOTH,” writes one Iowan farmer. 
“Paid its cost ten times over,” writes another. 


Best for Baby Chicks Too 
thrive amazingly when protected by 
G -CLOTH. T get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, thier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before 
season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. wy it and see how quickly 
grow under its protection. You'll be 








Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your —— 
for winter protection or to build a Health 
where you can lounge, read or work in comfort 


i t, health-producing violet 
pan Ay 4 valuable for treating 
rickets, tuberculosis and other discases. 





Dept. 264 
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the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
ere the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on the 
coldest day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest and 
makes them lay more eggs. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than any other material (glass stops them.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 
Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c, 3 yds. $1.25, 10 
yds. $3.80, 50 yds. $17.50, 100 yds, $33.00. 
Similar quantities at same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00.@ Use this 
for scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass or any other glass substitute 
just return and we will refund your money. 
Common sense instructions “Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 


Bladen, Nebraska 





Get Johnson’ 
Boo — Trusty Book Free 
guide book and nye 
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Every try raiser 
Should have sant Gives results of 3 years experi- 
ence. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys,etc. Tells 
many thingsyouwant woknow about poultry. I 
eee te tmy freight or express of your 
Reid ——- son Oid Trasty Incubators ar and voadene. 
have more than customers. Write now. 
M. M. JOHNSON ‘CO. Clay Center. Neb. 


Make Money with Chickens 


Learn how others do It! Read Poultry 
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$15,000 A Year Income 


From Poultry sy‘ rarner 
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Poultry ye Dept. S, St. Paul, Minn, 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Get more and larger oven by ys te hey, moult. 
Give WACKER'S TGF 8 in the 
water. Others do it; A can you. T these tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. 

Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 
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Ehate diocn pestalecictnn, 5 state breed you raise, 


Il name and address. We'll send FREE copy 
pr gt aemee Rock Monthly, Rhode Island Red 
or Leghorn World with 


oulieey Be Breeders 


breed book offer. 
Pub. Co., Dept. 37, Waverly, la. 
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No experience 
with each machine. fee Pound of of Sucbieck Hatch 
new hands every year, and old customers 
spear rae) like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 


the chicks. the chicks raised bring i money. 
Coal and oil- ing brooders. ead Southos 
trade promptly sed from Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 


Lock tour! 
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When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
1: 
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Kerun's Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 126Center Hall, Pa. 
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LIGHTS INCREASED WINTER 
PROFIT 


Fred Thompson, Allen county, Indiana, 
has the following to say regarding his 
experience with laying hens in cold 
weather: “If you want your hens to lay 
as well in the winter as in the summer, 
you've got to provide them with plenty 
of light and exercise and them 
properly. The main thing is light. 

“Our poultry house is not wired for 
electricity and oil lamps are too dan ee 
but we have overcome this difficu 
using lanterns which are ed 
dry cell batteries. We have four of thane 
lanterns suspended from the ceiling of the 
henhouse, each lantern about twelve feet 
from the others. They provide all the 
light that is necessary. 

“We light these lanterns every eve- 
ning at sunset in the late fall and winter 
and keep them lighted for about two 
hours. During the month of December we 
extend this time to about two and one- 
half hours. One of my neighbors lights his 
henhouse in the morning, instead of eve- 
ning, but we have found the evening to 
be better as there are too many chances of 
oversleeping in the early morning. It is 
essential that the hours of light be kept as 
near alike as possible each day, and if we 
should oversleep a coup le of mornings, we 
would not be able to i ht the lanterns at 
the exact time. The benefits from this 
system would then be ruined. 

“These lanterns are inexpensive to keep 
in operation, and can be purchased at any 
good hardware store for a small sum. 
They will last a lifetime, as there is prac- 
tically nothing about them to wear out 
except the batteries. These dry cells are 
also very reasonable in price, and if prop- 
erly taken care of, will give long service 
before it is necessary to replace them. I 
might add a word of caution right here: 
Never buy the dry cells in large quantities 
nor ahead of the time they are needed, as 
they deteriorate by just lyin around 
without being used. Wait until the old 
batteries are completely exhausted before 
replacing them with new ones. 

“But good light is not the only thing 
that laying hens require. They must have 
lots of fresh water all the time and the 
right kind of feed. Everybody seems to 
differ on the question of feeding. There 
are nearly as many ideas about this 
matter as there are poultry raisers, but 
we have never found anything better 
than mixed rations of ground grain and 
mash—and plenty of it. We have tried to 
feed whole grain and straight milk, but it 
takes too much milk this way. The all- 
mash feed has also proved unsatisfactory 
with us. 

“Another thing: We try to keep our 
hens from early molting, because they 
will not lay as well in winter if they molt 
early. The main thing seems to be to 
keep the feeding time regular, and also 
to keep the poultry house well ventilated. 
The hens that do not molt early we sell 
at once, as they are not profitable. While 
our system of lighting and feeding does 
not give us a normal summer egg produc- 
tion in the wintertime, it has paid us a good 
profit during the cold weather and we are 
more than satisfied.”—F. T. M., Ind. 


A good laying mash for hens can be 
mixed as follows: Grind together equal 
parts by weight of corn and oats and to 80 
— of this mixture add 20 pounds of 
nigh-grade tankage. Keep in open hopper | s* 
before the hens at all times. In addition, 
to this mash, the flock should have scratch 
grain consisting of shelled or cracked corn, 
kafir, milo or any of the other grain sor- 
ghums at the rate of 10 pounds daily per 
100 hens. 


















One Million Chickens 
Died This Week 


80c, oe, 8.3 i. can, $2.80; Ib. 
Packers on 20, 1 6 
all postpaid. . 


“Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Scuweerms 


Be} er. Leet 
SF eae filler. hho Pe, Re 
the pail. 


Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents. 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. 
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Earn Bigger Poultry Pretits? 
10 YEARS AHEAD of Present 
Poultry Practice. Methods 
Guaranteed to Double Yield and Cut = 
Costs Half. Why Toil ‘orry? Send today 
New Profit Survey and 
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ew et 
f hat will it from your \ 
a 9 a om ; hevente of the’ aapa iacturere of Darling's Meat $ Ome 
a. sta’ 30 d 


ee cony tone, DARLING & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


FREEBORN QUALITY CHICKS 


One million hardy, northern bred quality chicks 
for 1926. Largest all electric hatchery in the world. 
Fifteen leading varieties. Let us explain why Free- 
born chicks are best. Our catalog is worthwhile and 
free. Get yours today. Postcard will do. 

Albert Lea Hatchery, Desk 8, Albert Lea, Minn 








A HIGH AVERAGE PROFIT PER 
HEN 


During the year 1924 Mrs. E. W. Levitt 
of Lancaster county, Nebraska, sold 
$1,100 worth of products from her flock 
of 130 rose comb Rhode Island red chick- 
ens. Deducting the cost of feeds and 
other items, the average profit per hen 
for the same year was $5. 

In the year 1918 Mrs. Levitt started 
raising reds. Before that she raised mixed 
breeds. Her story, in her own words, is as 
follows: “I changed to Rhode Island reds 
because that breed is high producing. 
The average production of my flock is 
about 190 eggs at the present time. 

“During the summer months, I sell 
all eggs on the market, and in the hatch- 
ing season I sell eggs for hatching pur- 








Mrs. Levitt and her helpers 


poses. I sell hatching eggs from my best 
pens at ten cents each. ‘Tess from pens 
where two males are used sell at eight 
cents’ apiece, while the eggs from pens 
where three males are u sell for seven 
cents an egg. In my best pens I use only 
one male. The average price I get for 
young stock is about eighty cents apiece. 

“T vaccinate all the chicks with avian 
hypodermic. I give some permanganate 
in water to baby chicks, just enough to 
make the water purple red. I use kerosene 
and lubricating oils for mites and sodium 
fluorid for lice. 

“The average production of my flock 
is high. I have culled for type, vigor and 
production for the last three years. 
take color more into consideration be- 
cause of exhibition qualities. In future I 
expect to cull for egg production. 

“T have three beanie houses, each 10x 
12 feet, heated with hard coal. I think 
a good many people are not successful in 
the poultry business because they do not 
give the chickens proper attention. If one 
does not give proper attention to the 
chicks, the chicks will no doubt live, but 
the number of eggs produced will not 
amount to much. 

“In winter I give warm water and 
alfalfa. I think sprouted oats are better 
for chickens, but we are not in a position 
to feed oats.” —Y. P. B., Nebr. 





WATERING POULTRY IN WINTER 

In winter months watering becomes a 
problem with the large flock. We have 
a pressure tank on the farm with the 
water piped to the laying houses. The 
pipes are buried below the freezing level 
and a cut-off cock with drain attachment 
is placed just outside each house. Rock 
and gravel are placed around the drain 
to absorb-the water. 

During freezing weather, the faucet in- 
side the house is not used, the water being 
turned on and off at the drain cock. Three 
gallon pails are used instead of watering 
troughs. These are emptied each evening 
after the birds go to roost to prevent 
freezing overnight. 

In case a pail is overlooked or freezes 
during the day, it may be emptied by 
placing on a hot stove for a few minutes 
until the ice has ‘turned loose” of the 
pail. We do not use warm water as we 
consider water of an even temperature 
better for laying hens than a variety of 
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economy 
buy Eveready 
Batteries 





poerenty Columbia I gnitor 
Dry Cell “A” Seis Iv 
all dry cell tubes. 144 volts, 





Evereapy Radio Batteries are noted for their 
long service and economical operation. Now that 
summer is over, you should buy new batteries so 
that your radio set will give you maximum recep- 
tion and serve you well over the long winter 
months tocome. Buy Evereadys and your battery 
purchases will be fewer and far between. With 
Eveready Heavy-duty Battery No. 770 or the 
mew Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486 
you can operate heavy-current sets economically. 
Be sure you get Evereadys—they last longer. 





warm and cold.—C. F., Mo. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


San Francisco 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready Group.” 


Broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York 


WEE! Boston 
WFI Philadelphia 


WGR Buffalo 

WJAR Providence WCAEPittsburgh 
WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 

WWJ Detroit 


Minneapolis 
weco { St Paul 


WTAG Worcester 
KSD S8t. Louis 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 
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your own money. letter or post card 


and terms of our easy plan. 
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Carrom and Crokinole Game Board 
57 DIFFERENT GAMES—71 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 


This Game Board will be enjoyed by 


every member of the family. Both 
young and old can learn to play the 
different games with equal skill. With 
it you can pass many pleasant winter 
evenings. 
fitted with the famous round corner 
white maple rim. Complete equip- 
ment is furnished for playing 57 dif- 
ferent games. This Board will provide 
a pleasant way to pass the long winter 
evenings just ahead. 

WRITE US TODAY FOR DETAILS OF OUR OF FER 


We have an easy plan to help you get this splendid Game Board without spending any of 
A Pam & will ixies ou a complete description of the Board 


Write us now while you're thinking about it. 


Successful Farming, 149 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Board is 29 inches square, 
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Good 

work begins 
with the way 

| the saw cuts 


No man can turn out good 
work unless the sawing is well 
done. 

A saw that does good work 
does easy work, too. It cuts fast 
as it cuts clean; it runs easily 
as it cuts true to the line. 


It is easy for a man to lose 
sight of these facts. He can be- 
come so used to a saw that 
chatters and binds and hacks 
that he fails to realize what his 
poor saw costs him in lost time 


and hard work. 


Henry Disston’s Saw—made 
of Disston Steel by Disston- 
trained sawmakers—is the saw 
such a man ought to try. 


Then he will get balance that 
saves hand andarm. He will get 
the temper and spring and edge- 
holding that Disston Steel alone 
can give. 

Then he will know how a good 
saw cuts — how it helps him 
speed his work. 


Ask any hardware dealer why 
the Disston is ““The Saw Most 


Carpenters Use.”” _ 


Henry Disston & Sons, INc. 
Puirapecpnia, VU. S. A, 


Send for the Disston 


Saw, Tool and File 
Book, free to farmers. 
Full of help and in- 


formation about band, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws and tools Disston 
makes for farmers’ use. 


DISSTON 
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FORMULA DOUBLED EGG 
PRODUCTION 


OHN T. EASLEY, a well-known farmer 

living in Labette county, which is in 
southeast Kansas, has an excellent flock of 
150 laying hens composed of white leghorns 
and white orpingtons. He recently 
doubled his egg production in a few days 
by using a formula that D. R. White, the 
local exchange miller, puts out. Easley 
didn’t think it possible for hens to make 
such a gain until he tried feeding the 
mixed ration. 

The following is the formula used: 100 
pounds kafir, 100 pounds corn, 300 pounds 
oats, 100 pounds wheat, 100 pounds 
shorts, 200 pounds bran and 100 pounds 
tankage. 

Easley grows his own feed, has it ground 
and mixes it thoroly. He also feeds salt, 
pepper and charcoal. He is planning on 
going into the poultry business more ex- 
tensively in the future. His past experi- 
ence has demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that there is a good profit in the 
farm poultry business. He says it is the 
biggest net profit for the investment and 
the easiest money made for the labor of 
any industry he has experienced on the 
farm.—Mrs. O. E. R. 





SUN YARD FOR LAYING HENS 
IN WINTER 


We do not allow our laying hens to get 
out in snow or mud during winter months 
for to do so sets them back in their laying. 
However, we do not like to keep them con- 
fined to the house all winter. During 
warm, pleasant days we leave the hen- 
house doors open and allow them free 
range, but fasten the doors at night. Then, 
if it turns cold during the night, we do 
not let them out the following day. 

In time of a siege of snow, we have a 
small yard running the length of the hen- 
house and ten feet wide where the hens can 
get fresh air and sunshine. As soon as 
snowing stops, if there is indication that it 
may stay on for several days, we go into 
this yard and with scoop shovels clear 
away the snow, throwing it over the yard 
fence. The first day of sunshine—unless 
it is extremely cold—will dry up the bare 
ground since the yard is on the south side 
of the house and then we can let the hens 
out during the warmest hours of the day. 
No matter how comfortable the house may 
be, we consider some outdoor exercise as 
essential for the health of the flock during 
winter months and this sun yard as we 
call it, answers the purpose very well.— 
C. F., Mo. 


HE TURNED BEEF INTO EGGS 


Last winter when meatscraps sold at 
$75 a ton, James Morris of Washington 
county, Ohio, found it cheaper and more 
profitable to feed beef to his flock of hens. 
“T had an old cow in my herd that didn’t 
pay her board, and owing to a scarcity of 
feed, she could not be fitted for the 
butcher,” Morris explained to me. “No 
one wanted her for the milk she gave, so 
shortly after the holidays I butchered the 
animal for chicken feed. 

“The carcass was cut into quarters and 
hung in a clean, dry shed; then it was 
given a light coating of lime. This closed 
the pores and within a short time the out- 
side was glazed sufficiently to prevent 
spoiling. A small meat grinder was then 
attached to a nearby table and it required 
only a few minutes to cut off a slab of beef 
and run it thru the machine at feeding 
time. This was mixed with the regular 


grain ration, allowing about six pounds of 

meat a day for my flock of 100 hens. 
“In this way the animal furnished a 

meat ration for nearly two months at a 





saving of $10 over the commercial stuff I 





December, 1925 


had been buying. Based on the current 
rice of meatscrap, the cow was worth 


50. 

“Perhaps this does not exceed the mar- 
ket price of every boarder cow but the 
po grag taught me that many cows, too 
old to fatten quickly, are carried along 
month after month when they could be 
utilized to better advant in the poultry 
yard. If a man has no such animals in his 
own herd, he can ‘usually buy them in his 
neighborhood for $10 or less, and if they 
are free of diseases, he can make an ~ 
peas meatscrap right at home.”’— 

. R. C., Ohio. 


A BIG PROFIT 

A flock of 159 white Plymouth Rock 
hens belonging to Mrs. R. E. Norris of 
Cass county, Nebraska, returned her a 
—_ of $817.98 or an average of $5.14 a 

en. The average production of this flock 
is 157.3 eggs. 

Mrs. Norris had no disease in her flock 
and she thinks that this is due to the fact 
that she tries to prevent it rather than 
cure it. She has found that chickens do 
not thrive if their quarters are not clean 
and free from draft and dampness. Chick- 
ens must not be overcrowded, she says. 

She uses the following dry mash for her 
chickens: 1 part bran, 1 part shorts, 1 part 
ground oats, 1 part ground corn, }4 part 
tankage, and 1 pound of table salt to every 
100 pounds of mash. 

She feeds this mash in addition to the 
regular feed. The scratch feed is put deep 
into the litter and the chickens are forced 
to work in order to get it. She also keeps 
a haystack near the poultry buildings. 

Every morng, she watches each and 
every one of the chicks carefully and if she 
finds one that is not in a condition, 
she puts it in a pen by itself for a day or 
two and watches. She has been able to 
control disease in the flock in this manner. 
If the confined bird dies, she burns it and 
other birds are safe.—-Y. P. B., Neb. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM FEEDING 
WELL 


Last winter production in a flock of 
between 350 and 400 white Leghorn hens 
and pullets on the farm of A. P. Hansen in 
Audubon county, Iowa, did not fall below 
200 eggs a day and from that figure it went 
up to a maximum of 280 eggs. 

There was nothing elaborate or espe- 
cially modern about the laying houses on 
this farm. But two of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of poultry house construction had 
been followed: the houses were tight so 
far as drafts were concerned, and suffi- 
cient ventilation was provided to carry 
off excess moisture and foul air. These 
two essential features had much to do 
with keeping up the health and therefore 
the laying work of the Hansen flock. 

Hansen’s flock made their satisfactory 
laying record on a mash ration of twenty- 
five bushels of ground corn, twelve and a 
half bushels of ground oats, twelve and a 
half bushels of ground barley and 100 
pounds each of bran, middlings and tank- 
age. Whole grain fed in the litter was 
corn, oats and barley. 

Eighteen to twenty cows furnished 
them with all the sweet skimmilk they 
wanted. Alfalfa hay supplied the green 
feed. It was placed in racks within easy 
reach of the birds and they consumed a 
large amount of it. The layers were urged 
to a greater consumption of mash u 
means of a moist mash fed at noon. 

Hansen has decided on an all-pullet 
program for his farm. This fall only a few 
of the best hens were kept as a reserve 
for next year’s breeding. Cockerels of a 
high-production strain were purchased so 
that present production records may be 
kept up or increased. 

At a dollar each it did not take long to 
dispose of most of the hens to neighbors 
who wanted to start out next spring with 
a breeding flock that has a e aying 
record behind it.—W. C. M., Lowa. 





GREEN FEED IN WINTER 

During winter months, laying hens 
need some substitute for green feed. Since 
we have more than 1,200 hens, it would be 
almost impossible to supply them with 
sprouted oats as is often done with small 
flocks. Instead we use alfalfa flour, buying 
the best grade we can find. We add 100 
pounds to each 900 pounds of our laying 


mash and find that the hens eat the mash | 


very readily with the alfalfa in it. 

Our ration for winter months consists of 
the following: 200 pounds bran, 200 
pounds wheat shorts, 200 pounds corn- 
meal, 200 pounds ground white oats, 200 
pounds meat ineal, 100 pounds alfalfa 
flour, and 15 pounds salt. This is fed as 
a dry mash in open hoppers, a fresh sup- 
ply being put in each morning. 

Our grain feed is fed twice daily in a 
deep straw litter and consists of equal 
parts of cracked corn and wheat. Ground 
limestone, oystershell and chats for grit 
are kept in separate hoppers where the 
hens have free access to them. As early in 
the spring as green feed may be obtained 
outside, we discontinue the alfalfa in the 
mash.—C. F., Mo. 


HENS FIT ANDERSEN’S FARM 
SCHEME 
Continued from page 83 


later on that they were well worth every 
cent they cost. 

The chicks on this farm are started out 
on milk and a ration of oatmeal, bran and 
cooked egg, fed four or five times a day. 
Good, sharp sand is also supplied. At 
three weeks of age they are fed some 
cracked grain and at eight weeks they are 
fed practically the same mash as that of 
the layers. Cockerels are marketed when 
they average about two pounds in weight. 
Last spring a truck load was marketed for 
$170. 

Andersen did not have all the figures for 
1924 added, but in January this year the 
550 pullets produced an average of 300 
eggs a day and in March the daily pro- 
duction rose to 350 eggs. Receipts from 
the sale of eggs for the first four months 
this year were as follows: January, 
$215.69; February, $247.26; March, 
$291.24 and April, $274.54, or a total of 
$1,028.73. The egg production during the 
winter months was Sant at 50 percent or 
better. 

To supply the milk consumed by a large 
flock of layers requires a lot of mediocre 
cows or a smaller number of good ones. 
Andersen keeps down the cost of produc- 
tion by having eight purebred and high 
grade Holstein cows that are fine produc- 
ers. 

“T cull my flock often, but not rigidly,” 
says Andersen. “In fact, you might say 
that I am constantly culling them. I 
don’t wait until a particular time of the 
year to pick out the non-producers. I am 
on the lookout for them all the time and 
when I come across them, the sooner I can 
dispose of them the less it will cost me to 
support boarders or loafers. 

‘‘Why, you can almost tell a good layer 
from a poor one just by the feel of the 
body. ‘The good layer will feel soft all 
over, like a cushion while the poor layer, 
or one that does not lay at all, will be hard 
like my shoe. 

“To get a high production of eggs from 
a flock, it is necessary that you secure the 
best blood -possible of a high-production 
strain. My flock averaged about 150 
eggs per bird the past year, but I recently 
bought 150 cockerels of a splendid strain 
and expect to get a better production 
record next year. 

“The figures I have given you on re- 
ceipt from eggs for the first four months 
this year represent the prices I have re- 
ceived on the local market. I have shipped 
very few eggs to the eastern markets be- 
cause I did not have the time for proper 
grading. 


[ 
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You can make money in Winter 


_— year more farmers are coming 
to regard timber like any other crop. 
Intelligentyearly removal of mature trees 
provides a regular income without low- 
ering the value of the lot. This means 
regular employment for somebody’s saw 
mill. It might as well be yours! 

Get one of these simple, rugged 
“American” mills. You can then not 
only turn your own timber into cash, 
but also do profitable custom sawing 
for your neighbors. 

“Americans” come in 8 sizes to be 
operated by whatever small engine or 
tractor you now have. For over twenty 
years “American” Saw Mills have been 
turning slack seasons into money mak- 
ing months for thousands of farmer 
owners. Investigate! Our free booklet 
points the way. Write for it, 


yr 


. 





Read what others do 


MILL PAID ITS COST FIRST WEEK 

I am writing to inform you of the great 
success I am having with the No. 1 Heacock 
Variable Belt Feed Sawmill I bought from 
you a few months back. The first week I 
operated this Mill I sawed 22 thousand feet 
of boards and sold them and made money 
enough to pay for the mill in one week. One 
day I sawed as much as 5 thousand feet 
per day. 

I am operating this mill with a 10-20 
McCormick-Deering Tractor anda @in. Saw. 

I highly recommend this mill to any one 
who may be interested, for I think there is 
none better. Yours very truly, 
Signed—LEWIS E. MORAN, Wicomico, Md. 


E. B. Webb, Stoneville, N.C." A few months 
ago I bought your No. 1 Saw Mill, I drive this 
with a Fordson Tractor, The outfit gives 
perfect satisfaction. Can saw from two to 
four thousand feet per day. If my timber 
were larger could saw more.” 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, bolters, lath and crating machinery 
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Ship; to you with- 
leposit. See it 
first — then §pay in easy 
Payments. W orks twice as 
fast and easy. Priced lower 
—-  - than ever before. 


ONE MAN PULLS 
BIG STUMPS ALONE! 














Write for our Guide Booxs and ‘‘Record 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 
Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


nspection and L . 
eae | VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washinaton D. C. 











Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I ever made. Oneman saws 15 cords a day—oney. 

Falls trees, saws limbs. © big money. Use 4 H-P. En- 

gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 

from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash— Easy 

Terms. Write for 30-Day Tria! Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 











Li_rsse 2121-w Magee Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pa... 
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send to you the VIOLIN parcel post p: 
Lancaster Oounty Seed Co., Station 93. Paradise, 


ofG. 
A apacket. SEND NO MONEY 
i Just your name and address, We trust 
, you. When sold send 83.40 collected and we 
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ee ought to try 
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If the fence you buy is 
marked with the RED 
STRAND then you'llhave 
the longest lasting fence 
made. Only the new Red 
Strand has all these points 
—only in the Red Strand 
are you able to get the pat- 
ented ““Galvannealed” zinc 
protection which means 2 to 3 
times heavier zinc coating than 
on ordinary galvanized wire. 

That's why this new fence lasts 
60 many years longer. 


Ga/jafiriéaled 
Square Deal Fence 


Thvse three sent free to land 


ov/ners: (1) Strand Cata- 
log—tells about patented proc- 
193 and COPPER- BEARING 


steel, can’t-slip knot, stiff 
icket-like stay wires, makin ne 

ewer sts necessary; wel 
crim line wires that retain 
their fensign. etc. (2) “Official 
Proof of Tests” — Nationally 
known experts’ tests on various 
kinds of oe. (Be sure to read 
this before buying any fence.) 
© io Ropp’s Calculator, answers 
ae questions. Write 








$» Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 


“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the A 33 
record. ou want ¢ 
for a sure success aie” ar. Sell 
ae com chickens help feed 
the world 


“« SUCCESSFUL” "zus8708 « 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eaters custome 
ers will be served quickly from our Eastern W 

*“SUCCESSF FOL Grain, = = 
Sprouters furnish + ab 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


4. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. | 


464 Second St, Bes Moines, lows 





















BROODER 
TIME, LESS LOSS, 

ptrel. No fire risks. 
6 sizes, low prices. ardware stores of 
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“GhIitE FOR Ph) % Ee FOLDER! 
Weiington J. Smith Co.,616 Davis- pastel teveiand,O. 
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Ears for Hatching. Soecial LOW PRICES 
J. W. MULLER CO., Gox 24, 
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HENS IMPROVE FARM 

“When I started with poultry in 1914,” 
said Guy Robinson, eaten county, 
Arkansas, “I was $800 in debt, had a 
— = poor farm covered 
with timber, a very 
<4 house, one log 

arn and one small, 
log chicken house. 

“We now have on 
the place modern 
housing facilities 
for over 1,000 hens 
and pullets and 
hatching and brood- 
ing equipment for 
a large number of 
baby chicks. Our 
flock of chickens numbered over 1,800 
before we sold the spring broilers. This 
number does not, of course, include the 
number of baby ‘chicks sold to custom- 
ers. I expect to carry 1,000 hens and 
pullets over the winter and my accom- 
modations are for that many. 

“The improvements we have made 
nave been expensive, but our income has 
been sufficient to cover the cost. Be- 
sides improving the farm and making a 
living for the family, the money from 
our chickens has enabled us to send my 
younger brother to the state university. 

“Our start with white leghorns was 
one setting of eggs from a pen of Eng- 
lish hens imported direct from Tom Bar- 
ron, of England. From this setting we 
selected four pullets and one cockerel 
and our present stock is line bred direct 
from them. 

Flock of High Producers 


“We won first place for two years with 
pens entered in the egg laying contest 
at the government experiment station, 
and our chickens have been taking 
honors ever since that time. At the 
present time the demand for our breed- 
ing stock and for the baby chicks is more 
than we can supply. 

“We do not use pullet eggs for hatch- 
ing purposes—only eggs from mature 
hens that have a good egg laying record. 
The cocks used in the mating pens with 
these hens are proved sires from dams 
with good egg laying records. We make 
a specialty of raising cocks for breeding 
purposes. We keep these birds in a pen 
to themselves, feeding them differently 
from the birds we expect to sell as 
broilers. 

“We sold 600 broilers this spring (1925) 
and a great many baby chicks. Our 
steady income, however, has been from 
commercial eggs. These are shipped to 
commission men in New York City. We 
sell pullet eggs and the eggs from ma- 
ture hens after the breeding season, 
when they are separated from the cocks. 

“We consider the best feed for egg 
production a grain and dry mash ration, 
varied to keep the hens in best physical 
condition. This takes more grain at 
times than mash. In winter we use for 
mash the best quality of ground feed 
consisting of: 100 pounds bran, 100 
pounds shorts, 100 pounds yellow corn- 
meal, 100 pounds pulverized oats, 100 
pounds gluten feed, 100 pounds pure 
meat scraps, 30 pounds linseed oilmeal 
and 3 pounds of salt. 

“For a scratch ration we feed two- 
thirds pound of yellow corn and 
one-third pound of wheat. Pea green, 
leafy bales of alfalfa and oystershell are 
before the birds at all times. In sum- 
|! mer we double the amount of bran in 
'the mash and omit one-half the corn- 
| meal and one-half the ground oats. We 
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10 Hens Lay 10 Eggs 


Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 





Readers whose hens are not laying well 
during these days of high egg prices, will find 
much of interest in the following letter 
from C. D. Henry, Alverton, Pa. Hesays: 


“TI placed 10 pullets by themselves, and fed them 
Don Sung. The third day, my eggs increased from 
3 to9 a day. They have Don Sung ever since and 
have laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 
from them and am willing to make affidavit to it. 
Don Sung certainly gets the eggs. It has paid for 
itself many times over.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Mr. Henry used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. The tablets can be 
obtained from the Burrell-Dugger Co., 708 Allen 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry raisers whose 
hens are not laying well, should send 50 cents for 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size, hold- 
ing 3 times as much). Don Sung is positively 
guaranteed to do the work or money promptly 
refunded, ®0 it costs nothing to try. Right now is 
the time ¢o start giving Don Sung to your hens, 
so you will haveagood supply of fresh eggs all winter. 
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quantity of sprouted oats. This is fed 
as soon or before we start mating our 
breeding pens and as long as the breed- 
ing season lasts. We find this gives the 
highest. fertility and hatchability of eggs. 

“We do not feed a wet mash for the 
reason that it upsets our method of cull- 
ing. It causes a hen to produce more 
at times than is consistent with good 
health, breaking her down prematurely 
and causing her to go into an early molt. 
We think thevbenefits of a wet mash are 
short lived’ and no gain is made at the 
end of the year. The mash should be 
palatabler enough for the birds to eat all 
they need. 

“Broadly speaking, our methods of 
culling are based on a hen’s ability to 
lay 200 eggs a year or more. To do this 
she must lay almost continuously from 
early winter to late fall. Hens that are 
broody or molt early or stop laying from 
any cause in the spring of the year, are 
marketed at once. We consider that 
these will not lay 200 eggs a year and 
are therefore culls. We gather these 
from the roosts every few nights with 
the aid of a powerful light. 

“Of course, when we handle the birds 
we can tell the producers from the non- 
producers, but it is not practical to do 
this often. Non-producers usually have 
shrunken combs and this is the princi- 
pal index we use at night. The sooner 
these non-producing birds are detected 
and sold, the greater the profit from 
them owing to good early prices for 








Part of Robinson's flock 


market powtry. We cull all early molt- 
ers up to August Ist. All hens that hold 
their vitality from then on to spring we 
put into the large breeding pens with 
one cock to every fifteen hens. 

“We supply baby chicks and hatching 
eggs from this For this reason it 
is watched mall os lly and reculled heav- 
ily. The birds that are left, go oy our 
best pen where a few exceptional hens 
stay as long as five years. Most of this 
pen, however, is composed of two-year- 
old hens. 

“In a flock of 1,000 hens and pullets 
we figure that 500 or 600 pullets must be 
raised every year to hold the number. It 
can be readily seen that by this method 
the survival of the fittest is always go- 
ing on, and we believe this the only way 
to perpetuate and improve the strain. 

We never feed to force growth in our 
cockerels or our pullets for breeding pur- 
poses. We do feed for physical strength 
and I can say that in our ten years of 
raising purebred chickens, we have made 
a gain of one-half pound in weight to 
the individual bird. This gain is a good 
one for a leghorn chicken. We did feed 
extra rations to the 600 birds we raised 
for spring broilers. Out of the 600 in 
the pen we lost only four, and this loss 
was by accident, not from ‘illness. 

“We have had no cases of white diar- 
rhea among x of our white leghorn 
chickens.”—G. W. F., Ark. 


Jack rabbits containing larval tape- 
worms may be fed with perfect safety 
to poultry or to pigs without any harmful 
results. Experiments carried on at the 
Kansas state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion show that these larval tapeworms will 
not live in poultry, pigs or man, but 
flourish in dogs, coyotes and wolves. 
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Button your coat about your throat 


Then open your box of Smith Brothers Drops— 




















































When the winds begin to blow; And a cold you'll never know! 
1) Tu.| Whiskers invented 100,000 B.C. 
2| W. | John Brown executed 1859 Farm Folks Face 
3] Th.| Barbara Frietchie born 1766 need for Hard Facts 
4] Fr.| Washington bade farewell to{ Increas- )®=sible | : 
his officers 1783 & Cold ehh HEY know storm, wind, 
5) Sa.| First fire built under balky (9 © ) Brother rain, hail and snow at their 
mule 15 worst and need protection from 
6} Su.} Lincoln's last annual message them most. That is one reason 
to Congress 1864 why Smith Brothers Cough 
7| M. | Constitution ratified 1787 Drops have been a favorite on 
8| Tu.| Last QUARTER OF MOON — the farm for generations! They 
9} W. | John Milton born 1608 to catch a | Sive pleasant, quick relie 
10] Th.} Elizabeth signed warrant for Rain cold! Smith] from coughs and colds which, 
execution of Mary 1586 Brothers | without their soothing influ- 
A 4 Cough & 
11] Fr.| Methuselah gives 160th birth- or Drope— |] ence, might well developto the 
day party Snow a freind danger point. 
12] Sa. | First wireless signal across the in need 
Atlantic 1901 Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
13] Su.| Battle of Fredericksburg 1862 are like good nurses—gentle, 
14/ M. | George Washington died 1799 yet efficient. They calm the ir- 
15} Tu.] New Moon ritated nerves of the throat, 
16] W. | Boston Tea Party 1773 thus moderating and stopping 
17] Th.| Firstsuccessful aeroplane flight coughs. They cool and refresh 
with man 1903 Why take | the inflamed tissues; clear the 
18] Fr.| 18th Amendment abolishing U: ~ air passages, making breathing 
slavery goes into effect 1865 > cold? Use J easier and lessening hoarse- 
19] Sa, | Barnum discovers first sucker ) gettled \ Smith ness. 
20] Su.| Washington,D.C., founded 1790 ye 
21| M. | Landing of Pilgrims at — This gentle medication is the 
Plymouth Rock 1620 result of the purest ingredients 
22} Tu. nr — > MOON used in 2 yo tenia’ vd 8 
E ork an orm partner- ears. lwo kinds: the biac 
on hed ship 1701 “9 5 b. Drops and the Smith 
24| Th.| Great fire at San Francisco: est. Brothers Menthol Drops in the 
loss $1,500,000, 1849 orange box. 
25) Fr.| Christmas Day 
26] Sa.| Battle of Trenton, N. J., 1776 SMITH BROTHERS’ 
27| Su.| John Keats died 1820 Clear pt % 
28] M. | Woodrow Wilson born 1856 COUGH DROPS. 
29] Tu.| Fut Moon and rod 
30] W. Legal Tender I Bill introduced in Cold 
Congress 1 Oe 4 
31] Th.} Ironclad oie sank 1862 
COUGH DROPS = Sites 
SINCE 1847 
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For Free Circular and Price 


NATIONAL "MANUFACTURI NG ¢ COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











We guarantee satisfaction to you from Successful Farming advertisements 
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ET AWAY from the 
notion that the first 
cost of a permanent hollow 
tile silo is prohibitive. It 
isn't. Prices of Natco Silos 
begin under $300—freight 
paid. Whatever size you 
need you'll find the price 
is little, if any, higher than 
the price of a less durable 
Silo of the same size. 


And the low first cost is 
the last cost. There is no 
depreciation and no re- 
airs. Your Silo will last as 
ong as your farm. A Natco 
Silo is easy to Buy—easy 
to Erect—and you can pay 
for it on Easy Terms. Now 
write for Natco on the 
farm—our free book on 
permanent, fire-safe farm 
construction. 


l@ NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING CO. 
800 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















HOW MUCH GAS 
IN THE TANK 


Tho:'’s a question that need not 
bother Ford. Chevrolet and Over- 
land owners any more. Just screw 
this TASCO Gasoline Gauge in 
place of the filler cap andread your 
gas at a glance. PASCO Gauges 
are guaranteed for the life of 
the car. Price $1.25 plus postage if 


P) 


Cc. 0. D. (We pay postage if you 
. send cash with order.) If your 
dealer can't supply you, just use 
the coupon, being sure togive the 





make, yearand type (touring, 
¥, coupe, secan or roadster) of your 
car. 
| THE AKRON-SELLE COMPANY 

217 Chestaat St., Akren, Okie 














=? Akron-Selle Co., Akron, Ohio (217) 
Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge. 
{) $1.25 enclosed, send post paid 
{) Send C. O. D. for $1.25 plus postage | 
Make of 
car . Year Type 
a | 


Storm Tight $G@45| 
6* 
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ES aati. at a 
Why worry along with ordinary side curtains that 
have to be unfastened every time you open the door 
when you can enjoy the convenience and greater 
protection of door-opening curtains and save 20 to 
50%? Made of 32 oz. heavily rubberized material 
double stitched. Quality guaranteed! 1917 to '22 
models $7.50. 1923 to '25 models $6.45. Postage by 
Zones: 2nd,15c: 3rd, 26c: 4th,47c: 5th,68c: 6th,89c. 


Our Big Free Catalog offers large savings in auto 
accessories and farm supplies Write today, 


Brown Lynch Scott Co., 149 Main St., Monmoath, I], 
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SALEM—A GOING (AHEAD) COM- 
MUNITY 


Continued from page 12 


excellence of the preacher’s building was 
demonstrated. The 1923 festival went as 
smoothly under the leadership Kinzie had 
coached as any other had under his own 
direction. Salem, therefore, is not a one- 
man proposition. 

‘here are so many angles to the festival 
that it would be difficult to describe all of 
them in the space which is available here. 
Usually the opening is on a Thursday 
night in early October, and the first eve- 
ning is given over to a home talent play. 
That finances the remainder of the pro- 
gram and provides money for the prize 
awards—no going down into individual 
pockets for the necessary cash. 

At the same time, the annual plays have 
developed a real interest among the 
youth of the community that cou not 
have been obtained in any other manner. 
And because I have seen some of the 
youngsters acting in a farm bureau pro- 
gram I can testify that more than a fair 
degree of stage ability has been attained. 

Friday and Saturday are the days of the 
festival proper. Exhibits of various kinds 
are housed in the community building, 
in tents, and under the roof of the open 
sky. Merchants from Nickerson, —- 
and Hutchinson—the county seat—al- 
ways fill one or more tents with their dis- 
plays. They regard it as the best kind of 
advertising as it enables them to meet 
their customers and prospective customers 
face to face on their home soil. Nobody 
is around asking fool questions out of mere 
curiosity. 

When everything is in place, the spot 
has more the a rance of a circus 
ground than anything else that comes to 
mind. but there is a sober difference that 
ean almost be felt because the festival 
visitors are there to learn as well as to 
absorb entertainment. 

Friday night is another time of merry- 
making, and last year the Hutchinson 
chamber of commerce had charge of the 
program, which consisted of a variety of 
entertainment features having true astistic 
merit. 

Judging of the entries goes on thruout 
Friday and Saturday. Of course, the 
prizes are not as large as a state or county 


as highly by the successful exhibitors. 
Competition is correspondingly keen. 
Sunday, the closing day, is entirely 
different, being given over to a program 
that is wholly spiritual in nature. Men of 
prominence in the religious and educa- 
tional world are the principal speakers 
at the morning, afternoon and — 


ends every angle of the community life 
has received its share of attention. 

There is even a baby show, conducted 
according to a standards, to 
balance the exhibits of pigs, cattle, 
poultry and farm and garden produce. 

All these things did not come without 
effort, of course. Rev. Kinzie knew in ad- 
vance that they would not; his successor, 
Rev. Earl Frantz, found that work is} 
necessary in November to prepare for | 
next October’s festival. 

But the preacher is not expected to do 
all the work. He has able assistants, and 
so perfectly do the Salemites cooperate 
that members of the church and non- 
members alike pull side by side to make the 
load move. Membership in the church— 
denominationalism itself—are in some 
respects the smallest factors. The prime 
motive behind everything which Salem 
undertakes is the building of Christian 
character, and converts to Christianity 
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A Permanent Closed Car 
of Your Open Ford 

for Less Than 

the Price of 
an Overcoat 


~~ 1P 
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In two hours it becomes a snug, 
substantial, tight-fitting closed,car, with 
steel framed sliding windows of crystal 
clear, double strength glass, no celluloid or 
curtains, Duco finish. Will outlast your car. 
Light weight, close fitting, always in place, 
windows, lock open wide, partly closed or 
shut tightly with one hand from driverr seat, 
cannot rattle, costs little, lasts long. 
Thousands in use. Do not wait and be cold 
in an open car. If your dealer has none, ask 
him to wire for express shipment which is 
often cheaper than freight and much quicker. 
Write us for prompt reply. 


KOZY KLOSURE MFG. CO. 
609 E. 35th St. Wichita, Kans. 
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Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to § Thou- : 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and dlow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
# ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for live men in unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Screet Midlothian, Texas 
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Making BIG MONEY 
as Auto Mechanic 


Ican train youin 8 to 12 weeks 
and get you a job where youcan 
double your i 


Read this letter from D. D. Torpy, 
one of my students: 

“I have gotten a fine start herein 
the position you secured for me. 
Doing a lot of overhaul jobs and 
like my work fine. I want to 










D. D. TORPY 
thank you for the training at your school. It has 


doubled my earning power.” D. T 
Lewellen, Nebr. rg = 


Big Pay Jobs For My Graduates 
I have trained hundreds of men who are doing 
ist as well as Mr. Torpy. The auto business pays 
ig money. Always a demand for Lincoln trained 
mechanics, Money back guarantee if we can’t 
make you successful. Write for full information 
and tuition rates. Special offer for those °o 
write now. (47) 

Lincoln Auto & Electrical School 
2419 O Street Lincoln, Nebr. 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been inven- 
ted by a Mr.A.M. Milburn of Chicago. In actual 
test it was punctured 500 times without the loss of 
air. This wonderful new tube increases mileage 
from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates chang- 
ing tires. It costs no more than the ordinary tube. 
Mr. A.N. Milburn, 4650 Shields Ave., Chicago 
wants them introduced everywhere and is making 
a special offer to agents. Write him today. 


SELLtoSTORES 2x; GUM J 


AND MINTS* 
40% 


to 


orpy, 


















I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
JACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
—_ orders for my full line of candies, late 
160° & bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
: pportuniti > tee © exper 
P ofit needed. I furnish everything. Every store 

[ and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime, “Write today for catalog, selling plan 

and Free SAMPLES, Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK, 
MILTON GORDON, 965 Jackuon St. Cincinnati, 0. 





























are welcomed, of course. But whether a 
man or a woman be Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, or nothing at all, there is a job for 
him or her. Getting folk to work for the 
community first has been found a mighty 
effective way of getting them to work for 
God and Jesus Christ afterward. 

There’s some man or woman for every 
task that needs to be done. 

That little sentence, it might be re- 
marked in passing, tells much of the 
reason for Salem’s success. 

‘“‘There’s some man or woman for every 
task.” Call it cooperation if you like, 
but it is a formula that countless other 
communities might learn with profit. 

The same thought is put another way 
by Burt Trostle, who says “activity is the 
law of growth.” 

I like that phrase. It ought to be 
stamped in so many places that it can 
never be lost sight of, and so far as Salem 
is concerned, nobody wants or is permitted 
to stop growing thru failure to remain 
active. if 1 were to name all of the 
workers there I’d have to publish a com- 
munity directory. Of course, it would have 
to include the Salem babies, too. Are 
they not active as they kick and squirm 
during the examination in the baby show? 

There are two interesting sidelights 
connected with Salem’s success. One of 
them is the fact, aiready stated, that its 
festival was the first community fair in 
Reno county. The problems that had to 
be met were new ones to the Salemites, 


with nobody a few miles away to give | 


advice and counsel. 

But after Salem got well under wa 
other communities became imbued with 
the same idea and now there are more’ 
than a half-dozen similar fairs in different 
parts of the county each year. It has even 
spread to other counties—and when a 
farm agent wants to know how to organize 
and direct a community enterprise of the 
kind he makes a trip to Salem to acquire 
the information. 

It’s catching, in other words. 

The other sidelight is one that may 
contain some inspiration for other com- 
munities that are situated in part or whole 
like Salem. 

The community center, as I have said, 
is five miles from one oy town and nine 
miles from another. That fact has killed 
many a country church. 

To make the matter worse, the church 
site is only two miles from a paved road 
which reaches Nickerson and Sterling; 
and four miles from another paved ro 
that runs to the county seat. 

Here, if any place, it ought to be diffi- 
cult to keep a country church alive; but 
Salem has held her membership, increased 
its numbers, and developed its festival 
with the roads and automobiles all around 
her. She has even made these agencies 
help. She, that is her people, simply made 
things so interesting at the cross roads 
gathering place that the spell of the 
churches and the picture shows in town 
could not defeat her purpose. 

Salem, therefore, is a going community 
going ahead. Every man, woman, 
child within her borders is a member of 
one division or another of her army. The 
officers who direct the attack against in- 
activity are home folks, just Frank and 
Otto and Fred and Will and so on down 
the line. The spirit which one beholds 
among them, in their gatherings and on 
their well-kept farms, is the spirit that is 
the real America. 


Bran at $1.20 a hundred is equal to oats 
at 50 cents or corn at 85 cents a bushel as a 
dairy ration. Ground sorghum or ground 
kafir may replace corn efficiently. If good 
alfalfa is available, bran is not needed; 
otherwise bran should form a large part o 
the grain ration. 
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Bigger, Better 706 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
Pll save them even more. Just read these letters: 
“Received my fencing and gates. I figure “I bought fence of you four years ago 
I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” 1.G.STEWART, 
Boulder, Colo. " Harlan, Iowa 
When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra ~_S is kept ent in your own y Pris urthermore Jim Brown 
ays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
drian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport,lowa. The low 
Direct - From -F. 





fraction guaranteed. ‘Write and get my 
Bargain Book NOW. FROM 
JIM BROWN, President aA 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Sers, 
Dept. 2210, Cleveland, Ohio 





se __ Tone 


‘act Prices are all pay 
—- not one extra cent is added — Jim oun 
ives you REAL Facto ices and sat- > 
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W.W.Kutsche, Inventor Dearborn, Mich. ’ 


Get this FREE 
Teaches you how to use 


On your car or tractor, sto 
leaks in radiator, bursted. waler 
jacket, re tank, hose eonnec- 
onsan 


nuts, grease cups and hub caps 
m loosening. 


need it! Three devices in one! 

Big Seller! { want an exclusive 

representative in your section. 
portunity to make 


SMOOTH-ON No. 1 


at gaskets. Keeps bolts, 





In your heme, stops leaks 
in pipes, tanks, boilers, 
pale, etc. : 
In the shop, makes tight 
joints on iron, brass, lead, 
concrete, wood, etc. Makes 
and screws tight, 
anchors loose posts in con- 


crete, 2tc. 
Write for and reat the 
book. Ga S et 


) LA? 1 or 6 b. tin 
. sere. ° @ your 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept.,45,574 CommunipawAve., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

















$10.00 to 









Without 
E book and details of your spec 
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SHORT TIME offer, 
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McSWEENY 


.00 daily selling the new Electric Auto, Tractor and 
ick-Start and Gas Saver. No Electrical Shops 
f | capital required. Write Quick! (Address shops nearest you) 


i in, send me your bi 


See 


Shawinigan Carbid 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 





a ee a 


for home lighting and ce ng— write 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 treet, York, City 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST ‘x 
PRICES for Your 





If you are actually a trap- wei 

r, it pays to deal with the 
) he of Silberman. You not 
only get best grading and high- 
est prices, but your traps this 
season needn't cost you a cent. The best standard 
makes of trape free. Act while this unusual offer 
still holds good. Thousands of satisfied shippers! 
Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 


“Received check on traps. Must have two or 
three dozen more this fall. Get the most for my 
furs when I ship to you. Will ship a lot more this 
fall.”"—NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 

“Thanks fortrap refund. When I need more traps 
or supplies will send to you forthem. Have shipped 
to different houses, but after this all my furs go to 
Silberman."’—R. FRICKE, State Center, Iowa. 

Send today for facts regarding this offer of free 
traps; also free supply list and market forecast, 
that keep you posted on right prices. If you want 
more money for your furs, write 


SS, SILBERMAGAN 


354 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 


BIGGS inc 


HIS PRICE 


John Hixon Wrote This 

“Just recieved my check and all I 
can say is that Bigge te the fairest 
and equerest Fur company I ever 
shipped to. I was really astonished 
when I read the amount paid me for 
my shipment —it was twice what I 
expected. All the furs that adorn 
my stretchers will take a trip to Biggs 











at K. Cc.” JOnN HIXOW 

Biggs prices and Biggs grad- Pal Pat Ce. tone 
ing pleased John Hixon. Send your name 
for our Fur Lists and get Biggs High Prices 


for all your Furs, 


SEND COUPON FOOSAY a 
. W. BIGGS & CO., Buyers of Raw aa 
814 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 4 
w Send FREE Biggs Fur Prices, New Game 
a Laws and Bargain List of Trapping Supplies. 4 





Our Checks 
Prove Our Claims 


Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top 
prices on all grades, Thirty-two 
years of success are based on 
that policy. 
SHIP US NOW 

all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives. Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
tags, trapper's supply catalog. 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


114 WN. Main St. 
St. Louls, Mo. 








To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Old Reliable (48 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest 


Quick Returns Satisfaction. 


Pay 
yne interested in Raw Furs 


High Prices 
irculars to anys 


< 
| Free! Trappe rs Guide to those who ship to us 








should be remembered that they will never 
, eat food where they find it if able to move 
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POINTS FOR THE TRAPPER 


Among the many outdoor occupations, 
trapping the fur- bearing animal is per- 
haps the most pleasant. It is in itself an 
art, since many of the wild creatures are 
exceedingly wary and the trapper must 
match his reason against the instinct, the 
natural wariness and the acquired knowl- 
edge of the animals. 

In order to be successful you must know 
the animals you wish to trap almost as a 
mother knows her child. Probably the 
best time to study the habits of wild 
animals is in the early fall before the be- 
ginning of the trapping season. At this 
time the animals are most active and the 
haunts and dens, routes of travel and 
feeding places are easily located, which 
knowledge is of great value when actual 
trapping commences. The novice is likely 
to over-estimate the number of animals 
since a few animals left unmolested will 
leave a large number of signs. 

Most animals caught in traps are at- 
tracted by means of bait, something in the 
line of food which appeals to their appe- 
tite. When animals are shy or food is 
plentiful, it sometimes happens that they 
cannot be induced to approach bait. In 
such a case, what is known as a blind set 
must be resorted to. That is, the trap is 
set in a place where the animal is known | 
to travel. Experienced trappers use blind 
sets almost exclusively, which as a rule “i 
most successful. 

Making a Blind Set 

To make a blind set on dry land one 
should dig a hole for the trap, deep enough 
to allow the covering to be flush with the 
surroundings. After placing the trap it 
should be covered with some light, dry 
material in keeping with the surroundings. 
It is well to place a few dead leaves or a 
piece of paper on the trap to prevent the 
covering from rolling under the pan and 
preventing the trap from springing. Great 
care is advised in making blind sets since 
everything must be left appearing as 
natural as before the set was made. 

When setting traps in water, the stake 
should be driven the full length of the 
chain into deep water, since most animals 
when caught will plunge into deep water 
immediately and drown themselves, 


'The Mink 

Where there are muskrats, the mink also 
will usually be found. Quite often minks 
are caught in traps set for muskrats. As 
a rule, blind sets are most successful for 
mink, altho in some localities where food 
is scarce they may be induced to take bait. 
Whenever bait is used, it should be strictly 
fresh. Hollow logs and holes in drifts and 
under stumps make good places for sets. 

The food of the mink consists of birds, 
fish, frogs, crawfish, mice, rabbits, inusk- 
rats, etc., which may be used for bait. 

The fur of the mink becomes prime 
about the first week in November. 





Tricking the Weasel 

One of the most courageous and blood- 
thirsty of all fur-bearing animals is the 
weasel. It will kill for the love of slaughter, 
to which many a farmer will testify after it 
has paid a visit to his chicken house. 

When trapping for the weasel, it is im- 
portant that bait be strictly fresh and the 
more blood there is on it the more attrac- 
tive it will be. My method of trapping the 
weasel is to set the trap inside of a natural 
or artificial enclosure. No covering is 
needed but when setting on the snow I 
make a bed of evergreen boughs for the 
trap to rest on. Rotten wood will answer 
just as well. I fasten the bait with a stick 
just back of the trap so that the weasel 
will be obliged to stand on the trap when 
attempting to remove the bait, for it 


|it away. I do not place the traps far apart 
| where ‘tracks are seen in fair numbers, and 
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THE WORLDS LARGEST FUR HOUSE INTHE 
WORLO'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


YORK 
SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 


WE NEED ALL YOUR FURS 













‘W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. tx 
114 _West 24th St. NEW YORK. N. Y. 












Square on 
| au Grades! 


a shipment ind your 
check will surprise ped 
you! Every pelt 









HIDES-PELTS-WOOL 


HONEST GRADING. PROMPT *AYMENT 
Ship to Minneapolis for 


HIGHEST PRICES 


WE SELL 


TRAPS, POISONS, DECOYS 


WRITE FOR PRICE CIRCULAR AND TRAP CATALOG 


£$S7.., 7890 


DAA TAI AN 


HIDE &@ FUR Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


eK atch more FURS 











SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CC CO. ‘4 


Dept 52, 1 





I drag a fresh-killed rabbit from set to set, 
splitting it open with a knife so as to leave 
a bloody Any weasel that strikes the 
trail is sure to follow it. 

Since the weasel is so very light in 
weight it is important that the trap be 
adjusted so as to be very easily sprung. 
For bait nothing is better than rabbit, 
altho birds, mice and muskrat meat can 
also be used. 

The fur of the weasel turns white about 
December Ist and is then most valuable. 
The Muskrat 

Almost everybody is acquainted with 
the muskrat. Of the water animals it is the 
most numerous and easiest to trap. When 
trapping for these animals, it is very im- 
portant to stake the trap full length of the 
chain into deep water so that they will 
drown immediately. If this is not done 
they are almost certain to twist off the 
foot and escape, unless caught by a hind 
foot. 

The most common method of trapping 
muskrat is to find their slides on the bank 
and set the trap at the foot of the slide 
under about two and one-half inches of 
water. 

Another good method is to find a log 
with one end lying in the water or the 
entire log floating. Cut a notch for the 
trap so that it will be just under water 
when set in the notch. Pieces of bait may 
be placed on the log, altho it is not neces- 
sary. This set works well in rivers or small 
streams where the ‘ater rises and lowers 
often, since the log will rise and lower with 
the water. 

Any of the es baits are good for 
muskrats: Carrots, sweet apples, corn, 

rsnips and even the flesh of the muskrat. 
They do not eat the flesh, but go to ex- 
amine it. 

The fur of the muskrat does not become 
prime until midwinter. 

Sets for the Skunk 

Of the common fur-bearing animals the 
skunk is probably the easiest to trap. The 
method most employed is to set the trap 
in the entrance of the den without bait, 
or where dens are hard to find, it is best to 
use bait. 

A good set is to dig a hoe under an old 
stump or a hollow log and place a bait in- 
side, setting the trap in front and covering 
with dry dirt. No great care is necessary 
in covering the trap as the skunk is not 
suspicious, but it is always best to use 
care, especially in setting baited traps, as 
one never knows what animal may come 
along. Fox, mink, and raccoon have often 
been caught in traps set for skunk. For 
bait any of the following are good: Rabbit. 
chicken, muskrat, mice or eggs. Tainted 
bait is preferred to fresh bait. 

The fur of the skunk becomes prime 
about yet yg Ist and should never be 
trapped earlier. 

Before skinning or handling a skunk, 
rub your hands with some kind of grease. 
After the animal is skinned, wash your 
hands well, using soap and hot water, and 
there will be no scent remaining on the 
hands.—B. C., Wis. 


LAWS RELATING TO FURBEARERS 


A reader has called attention to a state- 
ment by one of our contributors appearing 
in the October issue to the effect that the 
open season for trap pping muskrats is from 
January Ist to April 2nd. He points out 
that a change in Iowa game laws had 
made a closed season on muskrats until 
1928. 

In this connection it is well to note that 
changes have been made in the game laws 
of a number of states and those who expect 
to carry on trapping operations will find 
it advisable to inform themselves on the 
subject. 

ull information on laws relating to 
fur animals for the season 1925-26 may be 
obtained by writing to the United States 
t of Agriculture, Washington, 


. D.C. 
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SHIP ALL YOUR FURS TO 





BEST FOR 77 FIFTY YEARS/ 


An American Institution maintained for American Trappers 
and Fur Shippers and providing a Market for American Furs 
Three times each week, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales take place. At these sales 


there is an immediate demand for all kinds of American Raw Furs. That 
demand creates an opportunity which tra appers should take advantage of 


without delay, and every trapper who de rect with F, C. Taylor Fur 
Company, St. Louis, will realize the highest market value for his catch. 
Our business is to sell furs, and our many, many years of experience has 
given us a superior knowledge regarding the selling of furs, with the result 
that the highest prices are always obtained in the Taylor Mammoth Fur 
Sales and Taylor shippers are in turn the best paid fur men in America. 


St. Louis the Market for American Furs 


foam 9 cnall Sen trading post fo 188, Louis is today the world’s largest pri market for American 
Raw Furs. A historical record which is acknowledged the entire es wor The Lt. — 
St. Louis as a great fur market was due first of all to the vision of its founders in selecting a 
which is now the center of the United States, and then to the business ability, honesty and integricy 
pa a eg a nate eer St. Louis the fur city sealovaly guards ite heritage: 
C. Taylor Fur Company, the largest house in America dealing direct with trappers, and located in St. Louis 
since 161 provid eee th ied Seen te area tn ee . oo 
oh ow yore Oy that the majority of a urs trapped in the great fur producing 
come to St. Louis and from here are distributed to ihe cullen miiuieiaindin ddaeat 


Expert Grading Quick Cash Pay 


Think what it means to have your furs graded by the in the quickest time hao become 
meg t Ph = cae ee er After working hard to get ok 


men grea 
have devoted their lives to the fur business. They See ee uld have to wait 
know furs; they understand the hardships of ing: pal 5 wall pay. Every day and every hour is “pay 
they want to please you and build wil) for day” here. are mailed same day furs are re- 
Taylor. Their years under _ ceived and graded. Hf ives on Suains urs, you will 
Taylor, has given them oa doubly appreciate Taylor Prompt Pay because your 
other fur concern in the entire world. money is only aoaiad for the eves possible 
always means “most money” Serpeur fume. time. For quick cash pay ship to Taylor. 


Start Right—Be Taylor aeumpped— Save Money 


Taylor furnishes every article the trapper uses at money Enormous stocks always on hand in 


our own building tos without dela y. Do not spend a p for trapping —are until 
Save ressived the Ta OF TRAPS, filty-two cogs.” The met comuless fur book cour 
compiled for free distribution. Make sure to receive a copy wberthn MR oedecmey de wmv ag 
















IF YOU ARE A TRAPPER — SEND THIS COUPON 


F C. Taylor Fur Co. Kercesiag. St. Louis, Mo. 


Send Pree 52 Book of Traps, Gans and Trapping Equipment with Hints on Fur F. and T: 
comlets rappng serves want toknow bow to obtain the biggest and bet! cach of furs te make the meet 
meney this winter. Also send Filiccins eupend eaubeh epee” AL ALL FREE TO M 

Name R. F. D. Bex 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 
FOR YOUR 

































and want tosave big money 

on your Traps, Stretchers, 

Smoker, Baits and other 

Supplies, write today for 

Price Lists, Trapper's 

Se f Guide, How to grade Furs, 
or 


Supply Catalog, 
Add P » 
Welcke Dike, | Ail will be sent FREE 
we \i ae eeliivie], Bageley-\ 4 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc. 


Special 







































AMERICAS LEADING 
FUR HOUSE 


THE MARKETS ( Sigeeaiy 
HIGHEST MARK ZS 
’ 


éRAW FU 
Ship to us for BIG MONEY. Our 71 years 


of fair dealing and our capital of over 
$1,000,000.00 is your guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. We pay all express and parcel post 
charges—and charge no commission. nd 
for FREE Raw Fur Price List and great 
special offer to all shippers and fur buyers, 


TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS. 


Sil Monroe Ave. Detroit, Mich, 








FOr twenty years our purely American 
Organization, headed by the real Amere 
ican name “Smith” has given reliable, bet- 
ter service in tanning hides Aes and fur 
coats, robes, caps, neck pieees, etc. You save to 


60 per cent by furnishing the hides and skins your- 
se e 


G eo ore 
Lope TANNING 


33 S.E. First St. Des Moines, Ia. 








Write for Free Taxidermy 
gook. Tells all about it. 
very orteaman, trap; 
by Nature lover should know this w 4 
‘ul fascinating art. Save your trophies. E 
profits. Success 76,000 - 
“Ruates. Investigate. Write for Free ok. 


School of Taxi 5829 Elwood Bldg. Omaha. Neb. 



























FURS 

Whether caught legally or otherwise, a 
great part of the furs that go to market 
are trapped far too early to be worth 
anywhere near what they are worth as 
full prime skins.. Thruout the northern 
states the legal trapping season is, roughly, 
November to February or March. Because 
the animals are much more active than at 
any other time and theweather is pleasant 
to be out, fully as many animals are 
caught during late October and November 
as during all the rest of the season put to- 
gether. Yet here in northern Indiana no 
pelts, skunk, opossum, fox, coon, mink 
or muskrat are ever fully prime before 
December Ist, and often not until nearly 
Christmas. 

It takes the muskrat longest to be fully 
prime. During November the flesh side 
of the pelts shows black and red, and they 
are known as “fall” skins. Thru December 
and up to January Ist or frequently the 
15th, they are red and white, and are 
called ‘‘winter” skins; it is not until they 
are fully prime, full furred “‘spring’’ rats 
with the.pelt showing all white that they 
have reached their full value. 

Reading any fur price list will show that 
one “‘spring”’ rat is worth as much as one 
and a half “winter” skins or two “fall” 
skins of the same size. 

Also, due to the fact that most of the 
animals are the young of the previous 
spring that have not reached their 
growth by November, there is a very 
noticeable increase in the size of the skins 
as the season goes on. This is true of all 
the furbearers, but especially of muskrats. 
If muskrats were not trapped till Febru- 
ary and the other furbearers till January, 
the quality of skins that go to market 
would improve greatly and trappers would 
get cre money ‘y killing half as many 
animals. It is not as easy to trap in mid- 
winter as in the first frosty days of fall: 
but without great difficulty I have trapped 
rats in zero 4veather with two feet of snow 
on the ground. 

If trappers generally could be per- 
suaded to delay harvesting the fur crop 
until it is ripe and ready to harvest they 
would be money ahead the very firs? 
year, and in following years the larger 
number of animals that would be left to 
breed would greatly increase the dwindling 
fur supply. All that is needed is a little 
intelligent cooperation among trappers.— 
A. M., Ind. 


THE RACCOON 


One of our fur-bearing animals that is 
fast approaching extinction is the raccoon. 
It is only in localities where there is still 
plenty of timber or large swamps that 
they are still found in fairly large numbers. 
When in search of food the raccoons travel 
mostly along the streams and, in early fall, 
in the cornfields. Their food consists of 
fish, frogs, birds, mice and green corn. 

When trapping for raccoons, find where 
they go thru fences when visiting corn- 
fields, or where they follow the edge of a 
stream, and you will sometimes find a well- 
beaten trail. Set a trap in the trail, well 
covered, and you are almost certain to 
make a catch. 

If you find a natural enclosure along the 
edge of a stream such as a hollow log or'‘a 
hole under a stump, place a piece of bait 
in it, setting a trap in-front. This makes a 
good set. A log lying across a stream is 
also an excellent place to set a trap. 

The fur of the raccoon becomes prime 
about the first week in November. 


From one-half to one percent of salt 





should be used in the poultry mash. 
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PREPARING THE PELTS 


To know the habits of the various 
animals and how to trap them is not all 
that is necessary for a trapper to be suc- 
cessful. He must know also how to skin 
the different animals and how to cure and 
prepare the pelts so they will reach the 
market in the best condition. 

The skin of most small fur-bearing ani- 
mals is removed by the following method: 
It is best to suspend the animal from the 
limb of a tree or some other projection by 
looping a strong cord around the hind 
legs after they have been skinned. First 
cut the skin loose around the feet and rip 
down the back of the hind legs, to and 
around the vent. 

Peel the skin carefully from the hind 
legs and skin the tail by slipping a split 
stick over the bone, then by gripping the 
stick with the right hand, with the ne 
of the tail between the second and third 
fingers and holding the animal with the 
left hand, the skin may be stripped off 
easily. Draw the skin downward from the 
body, keeping it as clean and free of flesh 
and fat as possible. The pelt should be 
drawn from the front legs and, when the 
ears are reached, they should be cut off, 
cutting downwards toward the head. The 
skin should be cut loose about the eyes and 
nose. It will then be in the form of a long 
pocket, fur side in. 

After all dirt, burs, excessive fat and 
flesh have been removed, it is ready to be 
stretched. 

A supply of stretching boards should 
be made in advance of the trapping season. 
They should be about an inch thick and 
planed smooth so the furs may be re- 
moved easily after they are dry. 

For skunk, the boards should be about 
30 inches long, 6% inches wide at the 
shoulder and 8 inches wide at the base. 
For mink, the board should be from 26 to 
32 inches in length, 3% to 5 inches at the 
base and about )-inch narrower at the 
shoulder. For muskrat, the board should 
be 2 feet long by 6 inches wide at the base 
and 1 inch narrower at the shoulder. 
These dimensions are for the average size 
animals. 

The skins should be stretched as soon 
as ible. Slip the board into the skin, 
flesh site out, draw all slack parts tight 
and fasten with small nails. sure to 
get the back on one side of the board and 
the belly on the other. A small incision 
should be made in the tip of the tail of all 
animals to allow the moisture to drain 
out and the tail to dry. 

Furs should always be dried in a cool, 
airy place. Never allow them near the 
heat of a fire or in the sun as they dry too 
fast and become brittle and unfit for use. 

Furs handled in the right way will 
always command good prices when shipped 
to reliable dealers. But when furs are 
badly handled, damaged in killing or 
afterwards, or unprime, one cannot expect 
the highest market price.—B. C., Wis. 


Rural Guide, by David Stone Kelsey. 
Here is a book that is really unique. It is 
-_ a little bit different from anything I 

ave read before. It is peculiar in one 
respect, that you can open it most any 
place and begin reading, and get some- 
thing good out of it. It is a mixture of 
practical information, some philosophical 
discussion, some discussion of economics, 
some of rural sociology and so on. It will 
be of considerable interest to farmers, and 
doubtless of value to many. To the people 
in town who are contemplating building 
their future in the country or even in the 
suburbs, it will be of particular value. 
sn pages. Price $1.50. Atlantic Monthly 

ress. 





“There wasn’t enough grain in one ten- 
acre cornfield,” reports an Ohioan who 
recently inspected the corn borer’s work in 
Ontario, Canada, “to feed a goose one 
meal.” 
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For 45 Years FUNSTEN has paid highest prices for furs. Ship 
us everything you have. We need enormous quantities of ’Coon, 
Mink, Skunk, Fox, ’Rats,’ Possum and Wolf to supply the heavy 
demand at the great Funsten Sales. Don’t wait. Ship Today! 


FUNSTEN Bros. & Co., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Headquarters for American Furs 
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herein our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. ‘e do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will as 
many reasonabieletters as our space permit. 





DESERVES A MILLION 


I am indeed glad that you have taken up that 
one million mark for your valuable paper. It 
deserves that number many times. For me and the 
family it is the best farm paper that we ever read. 
We are always waiting for it, as it has so much 
valuable reading in it. I have read +}. man 
farm papers but there is none that equals yours. 
think every farrner ought to have that paper. I am 
sure they would get their money's worth many times. 
—C. M., Mich. 


RAPS THE COUNTY AGENT 


I am a farmer and reader of your paper and do 
not belong to any farm organization, but | would 
like to know as a subscriber who is paying for the 
propaganda as on Page 9 of your last issue, which 
you call foolish economy in regard to the county 

nt? 

I think they are nothing but grafters making a 
living off the farmers and too “doggone” lazy to 
work. If it is not economy for our rd of super- 
visors to save for the taxpayers from five to eight 
thousand dollars every year, I don’t know waat the 
word means. I know that the farm papers who 
once opposed this taxation now work for it, and 
money is what we are al! after. 

I think if the taxpayers have to support him, put 
him where be belongs, in our county home, for as 
far as helping the farmer, so does the potato bug, 
chinch bug and other pests.—T. C., Iowa. 

(Comment: It has been our observation that the 
vast majority of county agents are worth to the 
counties in which they are employed many times 
as much in actual dollars and cents as they cost the 
taxpayers. Those who get their money's worth 
from their county agent are the ones who use him. 
He cannot serve those who will not accept his 
services. No one is paying for propaganda for 
county agents. They are standing on the merits 
of their work. Find out how much the county 
agent costs each quarter-section and see if it is 
enough to make much fuss about.—Editor.] 


HOW I IMPROVED MY RADIO 


In the September issue of 8S. F. I read with much 
interest the article, “Placing the Radio in the 
Home,” and I am frank in saying that this article 
was worth several times the price of a year's 
subscription to me. After reading and pondering 
over the advice and suggestions contained therein, 
I set to work to transform my clumsy home-built 
eet into a more presentable outfit. 

Indeed, the article referred to described my 
eet so minutely that at first I thought that it 
eurely must be this one in particular that R. W. L. 
referred to. It was “a hastily, poorly constructed 
set” and surely it was not “a thing of beauty.” 
Rather it was an eyesore, and it occupied a con- 
spicuous place in tne living room. 

As I started to say, I devoted my spare time to 
improving upon the homely features by first 
buying a second-hand bookcase and revarnishin, 
it just to suit the other furniture of the room onl 
then, with the instructions gleaned from this 
article, I began to build. It would take too much 
space to go into detail, but suffice to say that now 
I have a radio set that is really an ornament to the 
home, and by following instructions, I have elimi- 
nated the ugly, cluttersome poles and props by 
making a neat support at the gable of the house 
which I painted the color of the house. I now have 
neat insulators and, in fact, everything about it is 
as neat and attractive as it can be and the cost has 
been about $15, not counting my labor, and now I 
have a bookcase that I would not take that amount 
for. My radio 1s a prime favorite with the home- 
folks now.—G. W., Ore. 


MUST HELP OURSELVES 


I am glad to add my name to the long list of your 
subscribers who appreciate a clean, progressive 
farm paper, and it is a real treat to receive it each 
month. I don't know how I could improve it if I 
should try, so will try to boost and not kick. 

I am a Republican but admire a good, clean 
Democrat always. The better element in the two 
great parties, and there are but two, are closer to- 
gether on general principles today than the two 
extremes of either party, and they should get to- 
gether and boost for the best interest of America as 
a whole. Selfishness has no place in the building up 
of a great country like ours. That is why a protec- 
tive tariff should never be a prohibitive tariff. That 
defeats the object for which it is levied and all good 
thinkers can agree on that. We owe a large debt and 
it has got to be paid. Even if lots of the war debt 
was worse then wasted, it stands against us just the 
same now and we hope that we shall never have 
another war for grafters to speculate on. 

I was born on a farm and have always been in- 
terested in agriculture, and hope to see the day 
again when a farmer will receive as much for his 
services as other men. But if we wait for legislation 





to do it all, it will never come. We must help our- 
selves and work and vote to put the grafter and 
grabber out of o and him out. 

Pay off our national debt as fast as possible and not 
be so tender hearted toward those who have made 
millions out of the war and ot are ing 
their millions off the hard yo of their fellow- 
men and women. Let them pay their income taxes 
and pay off our national debt and not wait for all 
those bonds to become due and then have to borrow 
the money to pay them. Buy off those who want to 
sell and stop the interest, and above all, reduce 
public expenses to the limit consistent with 
government so taxes can be reduced. That will help 
the farmer and home builder more than anything 
else legislation can do. Try and help us do that. 

Your ition on the tem nee question is 
strictly right. What would happen these days 
if it were not for prohibition? It’s bad enough now 
with a few lawless drunks. Surely no man or woman 
would be safe on the road if there were not this 
restriction that helps wonderfully. Why the wets 
are so anxious to be crazy by drinking alcoholics is 
more than I can understard. It certainly does not 
add to the appearance of any man or woman or to 
their good name to be even a tippler. Of course, 
there is a low class that have no respect for them- 
selves or anyone else. They don’t care and will 
kick.—F. W. C., Mich. 


WANTS NO POLITICS 

In a way I certainly do agree with the article 
written by J. 8. from Wisconsin in the June issue of 
S. F., when he berated your editorials. This much 
I have to say about the issues of politics and 
political affairs in general: 

As 8. F. is doubtlessly received in more than a 
million homes, your pape” as a farm paper should 
not discuss politics and should refrain from any 
or all political affairs, as some of the “providers’’ 
of those farm homes are Republicans, some are 
Democrats and still others even Progressively in- 
SS have those large, — ‘ 9 
politi newspapers, ey are 
public enough of their sarcastic and bitter politic! 
— to sicken and pa q ir minds. - 

, it is my opinion that, farm ially, 
magazines and periodicals like 8. FF (which te other. 
wise clean and wholesome) should take notes and 
refrain from publishing ae and contempt- 
ible articles about itics, itical party lines and 
affairs, so the minds and t ts of your readers 


worthy to subscribers and to the farmers as a whole 
who love to read the articles in 8. F.—A. D., Il. 
{Comment: It has never been the policy of S. F. 
to discuss questions from the standpoint of party 
politics, but it deals with the important topics 
which vitally affect farm people, ess of the 
stand which has been taken by any particular 
political party on the subjects discussed.—Editor.] 


COMPETITION OR COOPERATION? 
One day last spring I was in my machine shed 
fixing a balky tractor and when I gotten just 
about as greasy as a man could be, a couple of 
nicely dressed gentlemen came into the and 
inquired for me. I was as civil to them as a man in 
my ition could be. I think I was under the 
machine when they came and after introducing 
themselves they began to talk about potatoes. The 
older man said that they were much interested in 
peat farming and in growing potatoes on peat land, 
and they wanted to get some information as to the 
methods we used on our farm; what kind of equip- 
ment we used, and anything else in the line of free 
advice we could give them. 

Being of a rather reticent nature, I did not rise to 
the opportunity as well as some other person might 
have done, but I was civil to them and told them 
that while I was busy, as they could readily see, 
they were welcome to hm ony my machinery and 
see how we were prep: to go about our work. 
They went to another building to look over the 
potato planter, seed cutter and fertilizer drill, and 
then returned to examine my digger. After a thoro 
examination they turned to go and the older man 
spoke up and said, “If you do any driving this 
summer, and come to Princeton, we'd be to 
have you look us up and see our fields. I am John 
Nelson, proprietor of Nelson's Market, and this is 
James McCabe, an attorney at Princeton.” 

When he mentioned their occupations I was 
aroused. “So you are not farmers!” I exclaimed. 
“Well,” he replied, “‘we farm a few pieces of land 
on the side.” 

“Can't you make enough money in your market 
or in your law office but what you must go out and 
compete with the poor farmers?” I was getti 
warm. “You are just like so many other s 
town business men. You get hold of a piece of land 
and farm it in some crop that takes your fancy. It 
doesn't matter particularly if you make a profit or 
not. If you lose a lot of money in the deal you just 
screw up the prices ayer market and your farmer 
customers pay the bill. In a year like last season 
when there was an over-production of potatoes, it 
was the crops of these town farmers that helped 
increase the surplus.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that it would make any 
difference at all,” replied the lawyer. “If we didn’t 
farm this land someone else would.” 

“You are wrong there,” I replied. “Don’t you 
realize that when one farmer competes with another, 
they are usually on the same footing so far as 
eapital and income are concerned? Now with your 
farming, it doesn’t make much difference if you 
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make a or not. You will get along just as well. 
Also, it probably costs you alee much to grow a 
crop as it does your neighbor. But every bushel you 
grow, even tho it costs double what it should cost, 
is adding so much to the crop which must find a 
market somewhere, and it is making it so much 
harder for the farmer who must depend on the 
farm for his sole income to e ends meet.” 

“Do you know,” I continued, “I’ve been studying 
on this subject for some time and I believe that it is 
about time for the farmers to organize a society for 
the prevention of competition. We ought to get 
together and blacklist every storekeeper and busi- 
ness or professional man in our towns who does 
any farming. Let them tend to their own business 
and let the farmers tend to farming. Wouldn't y 
as a storekeeper, Mr. Nelson, be rather worried i 
a few farmers got together and opened up another 
cornpeting market right across from your shop? It 
wouldn't matter to them v much if they did lose 
a little money in the shop. ey could make it up 
on their farms, couldn't they? You wouldn't like 
that at all. You wouldn't go over to their market 
and buy meat from them, would you? Oh, nol 
That bunch of farmers would be the worst lot of 
cut-throats in the neighborhood. 

“And then the bankers. Did you ever see a bank- 
er who didn’t run a few farms on the side? There 
sure must be money in the Lay my to 
make up for the losses some of these kers take 
on their farming operations. But when the crops 
don’t pay they just stick up the interest rate a 
couple of percent higher and that little loas on the 
farm is soon wi out. Can you beat it? They 
raise a crop to compete with the poor farmer, and 
when that crop shows a loss they make the farmer 
pay the loss. 

‘And then there’s another thing. The farmer 
has to learn that everyone who 1s producing the 
same crops he is growing: is his competitor. Friend- 
liness and neighborliness are two of the prime 
assets of any community and these ideals should 
be f . but that does not necessarily mean 
that we should encournge others to go into the 
same line of business we are already e in. 
But every farmer tries to encourage other farmers 
to do just as he is doing. If he is successful with 
chickens or potatoes, he is proud to advise others 
just how to succeed with these products, even tho 

e ought to know that he is just hurting his own 
market by so doing. 

“Cooperation isn’t the solution of this farm 

lem. Competition is going to do it. It will 

ke time, but it surely is coming. Cooperation is a 
leveling process, pulling down the strong so that 
the weak may receive equal benefits. Competition 
is the modern conception of business. The more 
successful wer will ually crowd out the 
producer who can’t make a living so that he'll 
quit farming and go into some lucrative job like 
storekeeping or study law and leave the farming to 
those who know how. That’s what will happen. 
When farming mes organized on a business 
basis, all the poor farmers who are just hanging 
on will get out and get good jobs in the city, uc- 
tion costs will be lowered and profits pn Ld Don't 


you see that?” 
“Well, you've et some good ideas there, old 
r. McCabe. “We'll think them 


man,” answered 
over. Good-bye.” 

I went back to my job under the tractor. 
I'd had my say.—B. J., Minn. 

ANOTHER LOVER OF HORSES 

Noticing the article in the October number by a 
“Lover of Horses,” I wish to state that I, too, am 
an admirer of these noble animals. Perhaps it is 
unusual for a young man to prefer horses to an 
automobile 1n this day and age, but I have driven 
both, and for real pleasure, give me a little driving 
horse and a nice top buggy, rather than any expen- 
sive automobile. 

Many young people nowadays think that they 
can have no on 7 whatsoever unless they can 
have an automobile. Perhaps that is one way of 
getting enjoyment, but I can see more of the coun- 
try I pass thru, get more fresh air, and have a much 
pleasanter time driving a good horse. 

Then, too, sleighing which used to be looked 
forward to every winter has gone “out of style,” 
and people have to ride in glass-enclosed automo- 
biles warmed by heaters. ersonally, I like the 
thrill of driving thru the snow in a “‘one-horse open 
sleigh,” with bells jingling and the hoofbeats of my 
Z horse on the frozen ground resounding thru the 
still, wintry air. 

Perhaps I am out of step with progress, but I 
would give a great deal to see America go back to 
ee faithful horse and common sense.—J. H. E., 

io. 


GETS REAL VALUE 
I have been getting S. F. for about half a year 
and it has proved to be very valuable to me. I 
saved many times the price of subscription this 
summer by learning from its pages a new trick about 
planting corn. This is, however, only one example 
of its value to me.—L. A., Minn. 


Thank you very much for your letter 
the law on cattle doing damage. It is pretty nice 
to be able to get such information from you.— 
Cc. R. K., Wis. 


I have lived on a central Illinois farm for more 
than twenty-five years—in fact, thirty uext May. 
S. F. is the most ical farm magazine I have 
ever found. J, L, P., Illinois, 









HAS NEVER SEEN COUNTY AGENT 

I do not like your stand on the farm agent 
question. I find most all my neighbors are opposed 
to the expense of a farm agent. Our neighborhood 
consists of small farms—40, 80, 160 acres each. 
There is a county agent in this county but few of 
my neighbors have ever seen him. We are invited 
to visit the county seat if we need the help of the 
county agent, but most of us do not think we would 
get remuneration equal to the expense of the trip. 

Now I will admit, as stated in your editorial, he 
is a benefit to the large farmer. But I contend one 

of the greatest resources of this nation is the amall 
farmer. I have heard it asserted that the small 
farmer is the backbone of the country. I also con- 
tend and have heard it frequently asserted that the 
small farther gets little if any benefit from a county 
agent. 

Manifestly the above is true, for the small farmer 
does things in a small way. The average small farm 
neighborhood is abreast of the times. They help 
each other in all ways, including exchange of ideas, 
experience with experiments, new kinds of crops 
and information regarding anything that might be 
of interest to the business. Then, there is all the 
good information available in papers such as yours 
and obtained at almost no expense. They are also 
teaching agriculture in our district schools. 

So I contend that employing county agents is 
an imposition on small farmers.—W. H. E., Kans. 

(Comment: If your county agent is not serving 
small farmers, there is something wrong with your 
county agent.—Editor.] 


A BIG QUESTION 

Your editorial, “Concerning Population,” cer- 
tainly hit the nail on the head. The enlarging of 
the smaller cities and larger towns will do so much 
for the people of the country (the U. 8. A.) that 
it should be a subject of legislation. In fact, so 
large a subject is it that it reaches gigantic pro- 
portions. 

You speak of the saving in freight rates. This is 
a big thing in itself, but is only one saving and 
small when compared to the rest of it. Why pay 
interest on ground costing several hundred dollars 
a foot when ground may be used that costs only a 
few hundred dollars an acre? Why pay up to several 
hundred doilars a month rent for a small office 
when an entire building may be rented for less? 
This is only the money side of it. 

We may also ask, how many real mechanics and 
executives are working on farms because the larger 
cities do not offer the opportunity they should 
have? How may real mechanics, executives and 
farmers are running punch presses, drill presses. 
etc., because ov ergrown | factories bar them from 
their proper opportunity? How many people suffer 
ill health, miserable life and premature death 
owing to the congested condition of the overgrown 
city? Are not the most of our criminals the product 
of the overcrowded city? 

I believe this is a question of national economics 
and would like to see you make a campaign of it. 
It is certainly worth considerable study and 
publicity. —W. T. C " 


FROM A PROGRESSIVE COUNTY 

Of what value are county agents and agricul- 
tural colleges? Farming consists of 90 percent hard 
work and 10 percent of knowledge. A farmer re- 
ceives $4 per day with a $10,000 investment. The 
eity laborer receives more per day with no invest- 
ment. In this county are men that have had forty 
years of experience in dairying, beekeeping, raising 
apples. Would you go to these men for advice or 
to a county agent? 

Markets have much to do with success in farm- 
ing. The county agent cannot help. Farmers here 
received, in some cases, more than $200 per acre 
for cabbages, sugar beets, melons $300, pickles 
$150 for one-fourth acre. One party raises $12,000 
worth of onion sets on a small field. Apples bring 
$1.75 per bushel. Racine has no county agent, yet 
is ahead of some that do. It is a progressive county. 
So is Wisconsin a progressive state where the 
Republican party and Wall street cannot run. 

I think S. F. should have the support of farmers 
as they can express their opinions and a paper that 
is afraid to publish their letters should not be pat- 
ronized.—R. G. D., Wis. 


WANTS PARTY SUGGESTIONS 

I enjoy your home department, recipes, etc. One 
feature I look forward to each month is helps and 
ideas for socials and parties. 

The September number has an “Up and Down” 
social which will be fine. Also on page 113, under 
the head of puzzle, is a list of sentences containing 
— of the body. They can be used at a party by 
1aving the list printed and giving each guest a 
copy. Those questions were helpful to me, and no 
doubt to many others as well. Wish each month 
you would give some kind of party write-up, and 
include games and contests for same. Also print 
ne lists of questions, as you formerly did.— 





We like your paper fine and enjoy “Our Bulletin,” 
but it makes me “‘sore”’’ when some of them stop 
the paper because they get “fussed” a little. 
A. H. S., Ohio, says most farmers like their beer. 
Now, he knows that is not true. In our elections 
in Ohio at least, Oe rural districts had the most 
dry votes.--E. M » Ohio. 


Really, I like S. S. F. very much and know you 
have made it better eve ry year since it was starte ad. 
You have kept “everlastingly at it” advocating 
some mighty good things, parcels post for one 
thing. 

“Birdseye Views” is worth the price of the sub- 
scription.—E. C. 8., N. Dak. 
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New Radio 
Catalogue 
Is Now Ready 


Are you interested in seeing what is new in Radio 
—what is best and what has been approved? 


And do you wish to know the lowest prices 
on tested sets, prices made without the usual : 
“Radio profits?” 


This Catalogue is a 
Complete Guide to Radio 


Ward’s is headquarters for Radio, with probably the 
largest retail radio department in the whole world. 

This new 52 page Radio Catalogue shows every- 
thing in parts, batteries, cabinets, contains a list of é 
stations, a radio log for recording stations. It shows 
the best of the new sets. One tube sets that give 
amazing results. Five tube sets with a single dial to 
turn. Think of tuning in one station after another by 
turning a single dial! 

Every price quoted means a big saving to you. 
Everything offered is tested by our own Radio Ex- 
perts. In fact, the best experts compiled this Cata- 
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Write for this 52 Page Book. It is yours free. i) 
Our 53 Year Old Policy f 

For 53 years we have sold only quality merchandise + 
under a Golden Rule Policy. You can rely absolutely " 
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Christmas in 


December, 1925 


the Heart 


By JESSIE FRANK STALLINGS 





Such an orgy of cooking and baking and stewing as followed 


past twenty-four hours—a light, pow- 

dery snow that sifted silently into 
every nook and corner, softening every 
sharp angle and ugly line, covering all the 
world’s blemishes with a pure white 
mantle of charity; just the sort of snow- 
storm one welcomes a few days before 
Christmas, for it promises that on the 
Great Morning the sun will look down on 
a clear and sparkling world. 

The whole countryside around Lane’s 
Crossing was a vast stretch of dazzling 
whiteness. The snow clung in damp mass- 
es to the branches of the firs and ever- 
greens, bending them low to the ground; 
the long lines of rail fences were totally 
hidden, so heavy had been the fall. 

Old Amos Hershey, coming in from the 
evening chores, was almost covered with 
the snow; there was a great ridge of it 
across his bent shoulders. He paused on 
the back porch and stamped his feet 
violently on the square of carpet before 
the door. He beat his cap against the post 
to rid it of its white burden, then stamped 
his feet a few more times to satisfy himself 
that his boots were perfectly clean. 

“Marthy!” he called. “Oh, Marthy! 
Fetch the broom!”’ 

His wife, “Marthy,” came from the 
kitchen with the requested broom and 
carefully swept the flakes from his cloth- 
ing, then opened wide the door and stood 
aside for him to enter 

“It’s right smart colder and the wind’s 
a raisin’,’’ he commented when they were 
inside the kitchen. “If it don’t raise too 
high so’s to drift, with tomorrow to pack 
it down, we'll have real sleighin’ for 
Christmas.” He grinned broadly. Christ- 
mas never quite came up to his expecta- 
tions unless there was sufficient snow for 
sleighing. 

He hung up his coat and muffler, dis- 
posed of his arctics in the little boarded- 
up entry, and then, with Martha’s assist- 
ance, established himself beside the stove, 
his feet on the open oven door and the 
latest issue of the Lane Crossing Weekly 
Review on his lap. 

His wife stirred up the fire vigorously, 
set the kettle on to boil and stood by, 
silently, expectantly. Amos, deeply en- 
grossed in the local columns of the paper, 
seemed not to notice. 

Finally she breathed a subdued sigh in 
which there was at once effort and sad- 
ness, and laid a trembling hand on his 
arm. ‘I guess—I guess you went to the 


| & was snowing, as it had been for the 


post office before you come home,” she 
faltered. 


“Last thing before I left town,” he 


replied, without looking up from the sheet. 

“And there wasn’t—there wasn’t even 
a card?”’ 

*“‘Nothin’.” 

Slowly she went over to a chair by the 
window and resumed the work that had 
been interrupted by his coming. She had 
a huge wooden bow! on her lap, filled with 
meat, apples, raisins and currants, and 
with a great knife she was chopping them 
into bits for mince meat. 

A delicate-looking, faded little woman 
was Martha Hershey, with the kindest blue 
eyes and an abundance of gray hair that 
was parted and brought smoothly back 
from her forehead. She looked exactly 
like a figure in a quaint, old-fashioned 
portrait, and the great bare kitchen with 
its clean, scrub floor, calico-cushioned 
chairs and gay blooming geraniums, was a 
perfect background. 

For a time nothing broke the stillness 
save the ticking of the old clock and the 
rhythmic beat of the chopping knife. 
But by and by Amos’ paper slipped down 
on his knees and he watched his wife 
curiously as she worked. 

“‘Ain’t you a little late doin’ that?” he 
queried, pointing to the bowl. ‘‘Seems to 
me you always had the mince made long 
"fore this.” 

“‘Yes,’’ Martha returned slowly. “But 
there won’t be as many to eat as common, 
just you and me and cousin Mary and her 
girls, so it won’t take much fixin’.” 

“Tt will seem queer, won’t it?’ Amos 
said, after a brief moment of reflection. 
“When Jim was to home he always man- 
aged to have the house plumb full on 
Christmas. Young folks is what makes 
Christmas and I guess the youngest one 
we'll have this year is well onto fifty.” 


It seems to me sometimes that I can’t 

stand it,” she said brokenly, bending 
her head closer over her work. “I can 
bear. his bein’ gone better all the rest of 
the year than on Christmas day. He al- 
ways set so much by it, and no matter how 
busy he was or how far away he’d manage 
to get home if ’twas only for a few hours. 
That is except ” The balance of the 
sentence was left in mid-air. She bowed 
her head and cried softly into her hand- 
kerchief. 

“There, there, Marthy!” Amos said with 
an effort at tenderness. “I feel bad about 
it, too. But there’s lots to be thankful for. 
We know he’s alive and well and we didn’t 
even know that for certain the Christmas 
he spent in the front lines. Even if he is 
thousands o’ miles away, his heart’s at 
home, you know that.” 








Martha’s grief broke out afresh and 
Amos patted her hand awkwardly. “Don’t 
cry!” he kept saying. “Don’t cry!” 

Christmas had always been made 
much of in the Hershey family. There 
had never been much money to spend on 
gifts, but somehow they always man- 
aged to make the day and the season itself 
one of happy memory. 

This love and rever-nce for the holiday 
had had its beginning the first Christmas 
of Martha’s and Amos’ married life, when 
they were many miles from their nearest 
neighbors and still many miles farther 
from a place where gifts could be bought. 
The terrible loneliness and homesickness 
for the sight of a familiar face had made 
them resolve that in their home Christmas 
would always be a family day, and thru the 
years they tried to make it so. 

There was one child, Jim, now a grown 
man, a promising surgeon whose sure, 
capable hand many an older man envied. 
But in spite of his brilliant success and 
the money he’d made he was still as 
childish about Christmas as he had been 
at ten. Every year, regardless of pe | 
or inconvenience, he managed to n 
the day with his parents on the py nom 
That is, every year save one. That 
Christmas or. he had performed opera- 
tions until his hand became unsteady from 
exhaustion—the enemy having chosen 
Christmas eve as an or time to 
bomb the base hospital—and during the 
afterncon when he should have been rest- 
ing he had trimmed a tree for the conval- 
escent wards, fashioning all the orna- 
ments himself. 


AFTER the war had come a brief period 

of private practice at home, but his 
services abroad had opened his eyes to 
the needs of the world and he crossed the 
seas again. Not wearing a tin helmet this 
time, or aboard a troopship, but in a tiny 
hospital, built with his own hands, far in 
China’s interior, he was healing broken 
bodies and mending sick souls. 

It had been the proudest moment of the 
old couple’s lives when they watched him 
go away; what they had always hoped for 
in secret had come to pass. But his going 
brought heart-ache, nevertheless, particu- 
larly to his mother; seven years without 
furlough was a long time and they were 
getting old. During those first months she 
had become a little bitter. Why should 
she give her only child when other mothers 
had three or four sons and sent none of 
them? But after Jim’s letters began to 
come, full of his old-time enthusiasm and 
an intense, burning love for pis new work, 
that feeling left her, and she knew she 
wouldn’t have it different even if she 
could. She was proud, proud. 

But Christmas time, with all the happ 
memories it recalled, filled her heart with 
sadness. She just couldn’t help it. This 
year especially she had meeed him; she 
could scarcely force herself to go about 
the usual holiday preparations. She hadn’t 
confided in Amos—he would have scoffed 
at the idea—but her heart was full of mis- 

ivings. Three weeks had passed since his 
etters were due and inthe papers she had 
seen brief accounts of uprisings against 
the foreigners. 

“There, there!’’ Amos said softly, plac. 
ing an arm about her shoulders. ‘‘Remem- 
ber what Jim always said, ‘God’s in His 
heaven, everything has to be right in the 
world.’ ’ 

Slowly she dried her eyes, then bowed 
her head and prayed silently; her simple, 
sublime faith never faltered. She was con- 
fident that somehow her prayer for her 
son’s safety would find a little rift in the 
never-ending diapason that began swelling 

Continued on page 102 
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Examples of Big Value Offers, 
Order From This List 


Aluminum Baking Pan........ 
Given for $1 in subscriptions 


Miss Baby Alice (15-inch Doll) 12 


Given for $3 in subscriptions 


Document Box ............. ie @ 
Given for $1 in subscriptions 


2-Blade Pyralin Handle Knife. 24 


Given for $1 in subscriptions 


Steel Mantle Lamp Burner.... 13 


Given for 50c¢ in subscriptions 


Pomter Pencil... ..6.0 000 . 4 
Given for $1 in subscriptions — 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen..... 5 
Given for $2 in subscriptions 

Aluminum Percolator ........ 15 
Given for $2 in subscriptions 


Jaw PPOs vo divets ots pecke au 


Given for $1 in subscriptions 
Perfection Sewing Rack..... .- 18 


Given for $1 in subscriptions 


Sixx Teaspoons o. isso scsece so 9 


Given for $1 in subscriptions 


Yankee Ingersoll Watch..... a 


Given for $3 in subscriptions 


Dandy Writing Set.......... ae 


Given for 50c in subscriptions 


Ring Pencil Given As An 
Extra Reward 


more, 


pencil promptly as a free extra reward. 


Des Moines 








It is a very attractive lady’s or man’s pen- 
cil made of nickel silver, has protected rub- 
ber eraser, extra leads, and removable clip. 

Send a club of subscriptions amounting to 
$2 or more, attach the coupon at the right to 
your subscription order, and we'll send the 


Successful F; arming, 
owa 





This Reward Book Contains 
Liberal Offers of Many 


Things You Want 


Here is a reduced picture of our new Reward Book. The 


Book contains pictures and descriptions of dozens of useful, 
guaranteed articles that we thought would please you. We've 
searched the country over to secure this fine selection of use- 
ful gifts for you and members of your family. 


Having purchased in large quantities, we’ve benefited by 


rock-bottom prices, for this high quality merchandise. We’re 
indeed glad to give you the benefit of the savings effected by 
making offers to you in the catalog that are remarkably lib- 
eral. These numerous articles are each offered you, post 
paid, for a small club of subscriptions to Successful Farming. 


Just below the picture of the Reward Book we give some 


examples of our big value offers. This includes only a par- 
tial list of the various rewards offered in the book. 


Have You Received Your Reward Book? 


We want you to have some of these useful rewards and 
at the same time would like to have you do your magazine 
a good turn by sending a number of subscriptions. 

If you didn’t receive your copy of it or if it has been 
misplaced, write us at once so that we can send you one. 
The rewards you earn willbe sent you, shipping charges 
prepaid, and guaranteed to reach you in first class con- 
dition. 

If you have your copy, may we suggest that you look 
thru it carefully now and pick out the things that you and 
other members of your family would like to have. Note 
the index at the left containing a partial list of our big 
value offers. 


You May Have 40% Cash Commission 
Instead of Merchandise Rewards 


Should you prefer cash as pay for sending your club 
of subscriptions, just keep out a cash commission of 40 
percent for whatever subscriptions you send, and forward 
remittance amounting to 60 percent of the amount of the 
club. For illustration, if you send us a club of subscrip- 
tions amounting to $2, you keep 80 cents and send us 
$1.20. You will be entitled to the Pointer Pencil offered 
below just the same as tho you sent the $2 remittance 
and selected rewards. 


Bargain Subscription Rates Good 
For 15 Days Only 


To make it easy to help you help us, we’re making the 
following SPECIAL BARGAIN RATES good for 15 
days only from the time you receive this copy of Success- 
ful Farming: 


6 Yrs. For $1; 3 Yrs. For 50c; 2 Yrs. For 35c. 


As a reader of Successful Farming, you will readily realize 

how reasonable these rates are. 
Successful Farming is one of the largest monthly farming maga- 
zines. It is absolutely clean and wholesome in every way and is 
enjoyed by every member of the family. We believe your friends 
and neighbors will be glad to learn of these SPECIAL RATES and 
that they'll take advantage of the opportunity to get Successful 


Ladies’ or Mens’ Nickel-Silver Farming for three or six years if you'll tell them about it. 


May we count on you as one of our long-time friends to send a small 
club at least?) You may, if you wish, include your own renewal or 
extension subscription in the club at the same “bargain rates, Spe- 
cia! order blank is enc losed with this copy of the magazine for your 


This Pencil will be giveM as an extra re- convenience in mailing your subscription. Or, you may, if you 
ward in addition to the regular rewards for wish, write four subscriptions on a separate sheet of paper. 
a club of subscriptions amounting to $2 or 


RETURN THIS COUPON FOR PENCIL 


Gentlemen: 


to this coupon, 


Successful Farming, E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa. 


I am enclosing $....... ($2 or more) for subscriptions on attached 
list. According to your special offer, please send me free, the nic 
silver Ring Pencil. This I understand, is an extra reward in addi- 
tion to my regular rewards requested on my subscription list pinned 


kel- 
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Big Money Running 
— Store on Wheels — 


Our Big Free Book tells 
you how to make big 
money running a Mc- 
Ness:'Btore on ¥ heels” 
Send for it today. 
Telisall about the*‘larg- 
est line on the road” 
and how tosell it—how 
other men like yourself, — 
without previous experience, are now earning—— 


$209 to $500 a Month 

—clear of all expenses by selling direct to farmers and 
homes the well-known McNess Line of Baperior Food 
Products, Toilet Goods, Perfumes, Sanitary Medi- 
cines, Stock Remedies, and ‘‘Never-Shed”’ Brushes 
for every cleaning need. 241 articles in all—every 
highest quality——sure repeaters. 
Business grows bigger every month. Leaving Free 
Samples makes sales for you. Selling experience not 
necessary, We circularize your trade and advertise 
continually to help you. 


No Capital Required 


If you have a team and wagon, or better still a car, 
you need nothing more. We supply $600 to $1000 
stock of goods at lowest wholesale prices on credit, 
without Interest. Don’t miss this splendid chance to 
get into a permanent paying business for yourself. 


Write for the Big Free Book today 
FURST-McNESS CO.., Dept. 112 Freeport, Il. 
Capital and Resources 


ever $1,000,000 as) 
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from the earth when the first mother, with 
sorrow-wrung h sent up a prayer to 
His throne. Not only did she oc that he 
be protected and cared for but—it was a 
little childish, she thought afterwards— 
that someone would prepare Christmas for 
him as she had always done. He wasn’t a 
missionary doctor, a great man of affairs 
to her, he was still a little boy with an 
inordinate fondness for toys and good 
things to eat. 

When the prayer was finished she sat 
silent for a time, looking out over the 
snow-covered fields. A feeling of peace had 
stolen over her. It was as Amos had said 
God ruled in the heavens. The world had 
to be right. 

The clock struck loudly and Martha 
rose with an air of deep contrition. “It’s 
strikin’ four and the hens not fed!” she 
said, all traces of emotion gone from her 
voice. 

“IT don’t want you to worry,” Amos 
said. 
“T shan’t any more,” his wife returned. 
“For some time I’ve been uneasy, thinkin’ 
he might not be safe, that something 
might have happened to him. But just a 
minute ago that feelin’ left me; I know 
he’s well and safe. I don’t know how I 
know it, but I just do. I only hope some- 
one’ll make the day pleasant for him so 
he won’t miss home too much: as pleasant 
as I’d make it for some other mother’s boy 
if I’d get the chance.” 

She put the bowl away in the pantry 
and set about supper preparations. Amos 
moved over to a chair by the window to 
finish reading the paper. 

“There’s a machine stoppin’ at the 
gate,” he said, after a moment. “Looks 
like three or four men in it——” A brief 
pause. “One’s got out and is comin’ in.” 
~ opened the door and peered down the 
ane. 

“Ts it any of the neighbors?” Martha 
asked, coming up behind him. 

“No, it’s a stranger.” 

A man, so wrap up in coats and 
mufflers that only his eyes were visible, 
was plodding thru the unbroken snow, 
coming towards the house. 

“Good evening,” he said, stopping on 
the bottom step to recover his breath. 
“Could we come in and warm? We're from 
the construction camp at Taylorsville and 
have got on the wrong road.” 

“TI calculate you have,” Amos said. 
“You’re goin’ away from Taylorsville as 
fast as your machine’ll carry you. Come 
on in and welcome.” 

The stranger motioned to the other occu- 

ants of the car and then followed Amos 
into the house. He removed his various 
coats and warmed his hands over the 
stove. 

Martha opened the door for the others, 
three in number, who were as much 
wrapped up as the first. She assisted them 
in getting settled about the fire. “They’re 
just boys, oy one of ’em,” she told her- 
self. “And a long ways from home, I'll 
venture.” 

‘You must be about froze,” she said 
solicitously. “I’m goin’ to pour yousome 
coffee.” 

“We was just ready to eat a bite,”” Amos 
chimed in. “Will you eat with us? It’s 
plain fare but guaranteed to be fillin.’” 

“T’m ready to eat hay or grass or any- 
thing,” one of the boys laughed. 

Hastily Martha set on more plates 
cut great stacks of home-made bread and 
fried a huge skilletful of thick slices of 
country ham. 

How fast the food did disappear! 

“Pie! Pie! Ain’t had any since the 
Fourth of July!” sang one youth when 
the hostess brought out a delicately 
browned pumpkin pie for dessert. 

It was gone in almost less time than it 
takes to tell it and Martha brought forth 
anot er. It followed its com in the 
same fashion and she wished she had more 
to offer. 
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Everybody is helped 


—everybody 
should help! 


gy expe in this country 
is a threat against your health 


and that of your family. There 
are more than a million cases in 
this country today. 

The germs from a single case of 
tuberculosis can infect whole fam- 
ilies. No one is immune. The 
only sure escape is to stamp out the 
dread disease entirely. It can be 
stamped out. Theorganized work 
of the tuberculosis crusade has 
already cut the tuberculosis death 
rate in half. This work is financed 
by the sale of Christmas Seals, 

Everybody is helped by this 
great work—and everybody should 
help in it. Let every member of 
your family stamp all Christmas 
parcels, letters and greeting cards 
with these able little warriors 
againstdisease. Everybody, every- 
where, buy Christmas Seals—and 


buy as many as you can. 





THE NATIONAL, STATE, 
4ND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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“On your way to Englewood to catch 
the train, I suppose?”” Amos asked. He 
remembered very distinctly that they were 
going to Taylorsville, but the question 
was only thrown out as bait for further 
voluntary information. 

“No, we're trying to get back to Taylors- 
ville,” replied the first-comer, who seemed 
to be the spokesman of the crowd. “Some- 
how we got lost; it was snowing so hard 
and I. think we missed the cross-roads 
where we should have turned.” 

“So you did tell me,” Amos said. 
thought maybe you was goin’ home for 
Christmas.” 

“No such luck,”’ spoke up one who pos- 
sessed a crop of dark, curly hair exactly 
like Jim’s. ‘‘We only have the day off and 
every one of us lives in another st&te.”’ 

“What’s your business?’ asked Amos. 

‘“‘We’re engineers, working on the flood- 
prevention project,” was the reply. 

“Our boy is away from home too. Away 
out in the middle of China,’”’ Martha ven- 
tured timidly. She stood silent a moment, 
then cast a quick glance at her husband. 
“Don’t think we’re queer, but since you 
boys ain’t got any place to pass the day, 
would you like to take dinner with us? 
Seems like we can’t get used to bein’ with- 
out young people around.” 

The boys’ wonder grew, swelled and 
then burst. ‘‘Do you really mean that?” 
asked he of the curly hair. 

Martha nodded smilingly. 

“Will we?” he said, glancing at the 
others for their approval. ‘Well, I guess 
we won’t need much coaxing. We were 
just wondering what we could do. Our 
eamp cook has decided to go home and 
we were facing the prospect of either get- 
ting our own dinner or going all the way to 
town to the restaurant.” 

“How many boys is there?” Amos asked 
hospitably. “‘That is, the ones that ain’t 
got any place to go. Marthy an’ me’ll be 
glad to have all of you.” 

“About twenty of us will be stranded, 
and I think everyone would jump at the 
chance to get into a real home once,” he 
glanced appreciatively about the com- 
fortable room. “There’s twenty-one 
counting the chief engineer. I was in the 
clubhouse yesterday, and he was sitting 
there with his chin in his hands, looking 
like he’d lost his last friend. 

“T asked him what was wrong and he 
said this Christmas business had his 
goat. He’s a reserved chap, but good as 
gold. He’d be tickled to come.” 

“‘We must be moving,” spoke up one. 
‘‘We’re many a weary mile from our bunk 
house. If you’re not joking about us com- 
ing down here for Christmas—it seems too 
good to be true that we’re to see white 
tablecloths and real dishes again — why, 
you can look for us bright and early.” 

“We're not joking,” Martha assured 
him. . And bring every one that wants to 
come, 

“Then you can expect a whole houseful 
of company.” 

Amos directed the nearest route to the 
_—e and he and Martha watched the 
machine until it disappeared at the bend 
of the road. Then, as if she had just 
realized the proportions of the task that 
lay before her, she hurried into the pantry 
and brought out the chopping bowl. 

“T’ll have to make about twice this 
much,” she said briskly. ‘You go down 
cellar and bring up another panful of 
apples. I'll need considerable help from 
you, Amos,.there’s so much to be done I 
don’t see how I’ll ever get thru.” 

Such an_orgy of cooking and bakin 
and stewing as followed! But the olc 
couple were so happy that the work seemed 
to do itself by magic. Fragrant pumpkin 
and mince pies, baked a delicious brown, 
stood in rows on the pantry shelves; 
chocolate cakes too, such as only Martha 
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Per Week in Sales 
For Last 23 Weeks 





MENHENNETT, Broome Co., N. Y. 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


a new KENTUCKY man, made $583.70 worth 
of sales during his first week. 
Every Stark Salesman is tremendous) 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER, a 26 
year old farmer, made $1,837.85 worth of Stark 
Tree sales in Last 12 weeks, just in his spare 
time. In 8 days A.C. WINTERHEIMER made 
$159.25 worth of sales to his INDIANA neigh- 
bors. R. E. Beauchamp yathered in $150.00 
worth of orders in his first 3 days’ work among 
his ILLINOIS friends. SHERMAN ROBBINS, 


Your selling outfit is given to you. Hundreds 
of irresistibly attractive Natural Color Photo 
Prints of all best varieties of Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Rose Bushes, etc, Will 
interest and convince EVERY ONE YOU 





START NOW-Begin Making 
Good Money Immediately 


Just send us your name and address on the coupon 
—ora post card, DO THIS NOW before some one 
else in your pelehborteod en in ahead of you. 
WE CAN START YOU SELLING AT ONCE! 
CASH PAY WEEKLY. 


Address Box S. W. 16 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 
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“In just the time I could spare from my 
regular job, I have made over $2,400.00 in 
sales during the last 23 weeks—selling Stark’s 


famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Hedges, Rose 
Bushes, etc. Stark’s Free Selling Outfit and Instruc- 
tions—and their constant help made me Succeed From The 
Start. I sold $159.45 worth the very first week!” reports EDW. 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA. Our Advertis- 
ing campaign reaches 36,000,000 (thirty-six- 
million) Americans every 
selling easier for every Stark Salesman. 


Sales-Making Outfit—FREE 
During the whole year, 
given Hundreds of Sales Prizes, 
in addition to your 
mission, CASH COM IONS PAID 
WEEKL 


Bradstreet’s—or Ask 
Banker About us! All banks Know 
ON, that weare Responsible and Reliable. 





Try This Remarkable Engine 


value on the market. And you : 
E a4 oe can prove all of these statements {hucshing machine, etc, | Do 
to your own satisfaction. to move around and easy to run. 


What Users Say 
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‘ou will be 
merous com- 
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Y.Seeour rati 
our Local 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


NURSER 8. W. 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me,—without one cent of cost or obligation 
y part,—complete details of your Stark Bales, 
*s proposition. 1 could start selling about......... 
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**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 
have this engine bear nfy name.” 

—A. Y. Eowanba 


/EDWARDS * 
FARPI 
ENGINE 










I would not have any other.” 





knew how to bake. Two great plump tur- 

keys, stuffed for the roasting, and a whole | 

baked ham awaited the onslaught of the 
Continued on page 128. 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 


| meng dre engines. It will give i 
To 


m 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


It ie a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- J 


line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 





Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord weed saw, a 24- 
nch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
** Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
ersey, says: ‘‘It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own ah Edwards engine. 
I run a wood saw, cement mixer, 





Free Trial Offer 
Now~—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


‘EDWARDS MOTOR CO. ia, One 
se 


out rer) f your 
t with oe descr alee oO! ia 


Street, . 
1 549 Main cost or obligation, 


le 
| me , complet calle of your fee 
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Rock Island 


Seventy-six pages of illus 
trations and descriptions 
of time and labor-saving, 
cost-reducing, profit- 
producing implements 






Keep this book on your table or desk for 
ready reference. Study it. “Making Farm 
Life Easier” not only shows farm tools 
which have for seventy years been the foun- 
dation for thousands of farmers’ success, 
but also includes implements of the latest, 
most up-to-date design. 

Write today for your copy. Ask for free 
book SF—30 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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95,000 Farmers 
actually buy at Wholesale 


Harness, Collars, Saddles, Batteries, ete. 
You to can save big money by buyi 
direct from theU 8. Farm Sales Co. I’ 
rat 10 sete of harness for cash to ten 
farmers than 10 sets to o 
business last seasor Theresa reason. 
y Merchandise, Money Back Guarantee and cust vers satisfied 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Every farmer can buy direct from this factory at 
wholeanle and save money on hundreds of items for 
man. horse and automobile. 906.000 farmerr say we 
4 right and prices prove it. 
pfeve $20.00 on Set of Harness. 
or 3 years we «0 mote harness 
{re to farmers than any manufac 
vd fo Free Catalog, Special Offer 


We Manstacture All 
Our Owe HARNESS 
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DISTEMPER 

COMPOUND : 
Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years fcr Distemper, 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs ond 
Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle cents, large 
$1.0. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dep.18 GOSHEN, IND. 


Own This Flour Mi 


The’’Midget’’ Marvel (pat.)self-contained,one man, roller 
flour mill has revolutionized flour milling. Runs on little 
power in small house. Easytolearn. Over 3000in  amenny 
No milling experience yay 
make highest grade patent flour. Sim 
ply co nstructed -- last a lifetime. Five 
sizes, 15, 25, 50, 7% and 100 barrel per 
day. Sold at $1500.00 cash and up--bal- 
ance on terms--30 days free trial. 
A profitable, certain, sure and Jo 
fied business in any commas. ot 
the world’s largest builders o oomp 

























mills we start you a success and keep 
you one. Write for free booklet “The 
Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.’ 


Anglo American Mill Co.,4 | -71Kenndy Av., Owensboro, Ky. 
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The flower on the left is golden glow; to the 
right is African marigold 


A FEW YELLOW ONES 


How can we dispense with the glorious 
display of yellow a in the autumn? 
It is true that some of them are rather 
coarse-leaved, but the vivid orange and 
yellow colors we could not very well spare 
from our flower gardens. Another thing 
in favor of the yellow beauties is their 
lavish profusion of bloom, freedom from 
insect pests, and rapid growth. 

My helianthus came into bloom last 
year in June, and was one glorious bouquet 
of double yellow flowers, three and one- 
half inches across, until in October. The 
plant was nearly six feet in height, and had 
as many as sixty blooms at one time, as 
handsome as any dahlia, with long, stiff, 
wiry stems, an excellent cut 
flower. 

The Celosia, a thrifty growing annual, is 
a second cousin to the amaranthus, but 
more graceful and refined in appearance. 
The yellow flowers resemble a fully bunch 
of chenile, beginning to bloom in June. 
The buds start on the tip of each branch, 
continuing to enlarge and grow more 
pleasing until frost lays them low. Con- 
cealed in the wooly heads of flowers are 
the black, shiny, hard seeds, literally by 
the thousands. There is also a pink 
celosia. Both of these colors are exceed- 
ingly showy and effective. In raising these 
lovely annuals, the beauty is greatly 
marred if they are not given ample space 
to expand—three feet each way is not too 
much. A better plan is to transplant one 
here and there among the shrubbery or 
other hardy plants. If given plenty of 
room, a single plant will grow four feet in 
height, and will 1 be a mass of vivid color 
from top to bottom. 

The seed from a single packet will 
germinate so well that a dozen flower 
lovers may be supplied. They self-sow so 
generously that one is more than amply 
supplied. 

The dainty, airy and delicate cacalia is 
almost a stranger in the flower gardens, 
but it really should have a place, for it 
has a peculiar beauty all its own. It is an 
commett and has small yellow, and reddish 
flowers resembling a tassel, with stiff, wiry 
stems that hold the bloom well above the 
foliage. They make a charming bouquet, 
remaining fresh several days. They will 
thank you for a sunny location and plenty 
of water. 

The transient beauty of the golden glow 
will not appear until the last of July, mak- 
ing a dessling display until well into Sep- 
tember. This is a tall-growing, hardy per- 
ennial. These plants need some support, 
as they are nado blown over when heavy 
with bloom. By the side of a house or a 
fence is an ideal location. They thrive in 
full sun. There are several varieties of 
the golden glow, but all the others are 
single, and not so desirable. So in ordering 
seeds or plants, specify that the double are 
the ones desired, and there will be no dis- 
appointment. 

The marigold is an old-time favorite 
that we must always have, as there is 
nothing to compare with its brilliancy and 
continuous bloom. The tall African is the 


| most desirable, their curly petaled flowers 
| being double in the center. There are two 
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“Fully Guaranteed 


What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists su, just the ideal sanitary ser- 

ce suited for your suburban home, camp or school. 
Protens health and increase property values with 
these quality equipments. 


Saikquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.S 
Public Health Service design. Thousands 
in use. No failures. Fully guaranteed. 
Easily installed. 
Before You Order 
Any System 
write for San-Equip folders, and free 
plan sheets. Give ua the brief details of 
= Problems and we wi iil do the rest. 
o obligation on your part. 




























Makers Also of 
Sanitary Waterless Toilets 


Chemical Toilet Corporation, 100-104 Free St , Syracuse, N.Y 
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Bo dae Peet or oor lal Seed pga pangeet ape. ng 
511-E een Kansas. 
OTTAWA MF6, CO TE = EMagee Bidg.Pittsburgh,Pa. 
} ae 4 ‘ : 
Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
— teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything : 
cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands “4 
00k of of customers. **You saved me $400.00,” 
iw.Borkosky of N.J Write today. 
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colors, the lemon and orange. As a cut 
flower they are unexcelled, having long 
stiff stems that hold the flowers erect. They 
also demand hot sun if a would see them 
in their full beauty. The seed germinate 
quickly and make stocky plants four feet 
in height. It is well to support with a 
stake as the roots are shallow, and they 
topple over after a hard rain.—M. N. W. 


CHRISTMAS PLANTS FOR ALL 


Plants have always been acceptable 
Christmas presents, and the florists at 
this season blown fine imen plants 
of ferns and bloomers. ‘They have the 
plants, and it is for the buyer to select the 
one best suited to the conditions where 
it is to have its new home. 

The cyclamen is about the most popular 
Christmas blooming plant, and deservedly 
so. It is beautiful both in foliage and 
flower, and remains beautiful. When the 
flowers are gone the foliage rivals that of 
a begonia. By resting each summer the 
bulb may be bloomed each winter for 
years. 

Begonias are beautiful in —_——- and 
many of them have very beautiful flowers 
as well. In fact I know of no flower that 
is much prettier than the immense droop- 
ing cluster of coral red three-cornered 
blooms of the Rubra nia, tho the 
three-cornered part is really the seed pod 
instead of the bloom, which precedes it 
and is not nearly so handsome. Pres. 
Gaulian has similar clusters, but the 
foliage is a pink and green combination, 
the upper side being green and the under 
red, and the silky texture making it show 
thru has much the effect of changeable 
silk. Marguerite is another excellent 
variety both in foliage and flower. 

The geranium in bloom is always a wel- 
come plant. A potted violet is nice, but 
not so easily kept blooming in a dry, hot 
atmosphere. Carnations, and many other 
plants that look well in the greenhouse will 
give but temporary pleasure when taken 
to the home. It is better as a rule to buy 
plants that will continue to do well. 

Where we like better to give a plant or 
bulb to grow on rather than a bloomin 

lant. nothing is finer than a glass dis 

ed with pretty pebbles or shells and 
containing one or two Chinese sacred 
lilies. These will bloom in water, and are 
easy to care for, needing only a change of 
water daily, which is provided by setting 
the dish in the sink an overflowing it for a 
few moments. ;, . 

A great many people who receive 
cyclamen, and other bulbous plants, for 

hristmas, or who w them, do not 
know what to do with the plants after 
they finish blooming. As the cyclamen is 
beautiful in foliage it may be kept growin 
until spring and then taken outside ond 
the pots sunk to their rims in a sheltered 
spot, or in a board frame covered with 
muslin to give partial shade. The north 
side may be left open to give ample venti- 
lation. The leaves may die, but the bulb 
should not wither. Callas are simply 
turned on their side under some bushes in 
June. The Chinese sacred lily or paper- 
white narcissus bulbs are useless after 
blooming, so should be discarded at once 
and save useless care. Freesias, oxalis 
and winter oe gladioli are allowed 
to ripen up the bulbs in a basement or 
other window with a fair light and then set 
away in the pots until time to repot next 
fall. The hardy bulbs, such as hyacinths, 
tulips, and narcissus, that grow in the 
queden may be allowed to nmpen up and 
then be set outside at any time before 
cold weather the next fall. ey will give 
blooms here, but are not of ae 4 value for 
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Winter Scenes Make 
Beautiful Pictures 





A Oamera is a good thing to have at 
any time of the year. But winter offers 
some unusual o rtunities for very at- 
tractive photos. Nothing makes a prettier 
picture nm the snow-covered trees and 
shrubbery. Let us help you to get a 
Camera now so that you can take advan- 
tage of these opportunities for good pic- 
tures during the coming winter months. 


Send for Our Easy Plan 


This Camera takes pictures 2%x3\% 
inches in size, uses standard films and is 
easily operated. A st card or letter 
will bring you complete details of our 
liberal offer. You can be using the Camera 
within three weeks if you write today for 
complete details. 
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Originators and most extensive breeders. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 


Frm Likes The Pointer Pencil 
i e past few years we have sent ou* to our 
friends, literally thousands of our Pointer Pencils. 
Everyone likes them. On page 101 of this issue 
we tell you just how you can get one without 
any of your own money. 
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PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS 

S December rolls in bringing its re- 

minders of the approaching holiday 
season, I am making a new resolution. 

“To spend less money than last year?” 
you ask. Yes, but that is not all. I am 
going to make Christmas mean something 
at our house. I am not going to fret about 
the gifts. I will give simply to the very 
near and dear—all others will receive only 
cards and letters, which will be mailed 
early 

With the gift problem thus disposed of, 
I shall give myself wholeheartedly to the 
Christmas spirit. I am going to read up 
on Christmas customs and traditions and 
fairly steep myself in Christmas lore. If 
the rest of the family do not see fit to read 
with me, I shall tell them what I have 
learned until they, too, think of something 
besides the give-and-receive aspect of the 
season 

I shall decorate the house beyond the 
customary wreath in the window. In 
every room there shall be something sug- 
gestive of Christmas—besides wrapping 
paper and twine. I am going to have the 
children learn some old Christmas music. 

I am going to do more Christmas baking, 
and do it early. Then I can give little fruit 
cakes and tiny plum puddings to some of 
the aged and lonely whom I always long to 
remember at that season, but who have 
hitherto been crowded off my list. 

I am resolved that these little gifts are 
to be delivered personally the day before 
Christmas, and each of these old friends 
shall receive a cheerful call. 

When Christmas Eve arrives the chil- 
dren and I will set a lighted candle in 
every window of the house. There will be 
a fire in the grate, music at the piano, and 
thruout the house. Whatever 
cares and anxieties may harrass my soul, 
they shall be crowded back into the dark- 
est closet of my mind for Christmas eve 
and the day following, while I drink in the 
quiet joy of a world wherein peace of the 
soul has been made possible. Who knows 
but that the peace may so flood my being 
on that holy day that the dingy closet of 
my worries may never be opened again? 

Christmas will mean something besides 
gifts exchanged at our house this year.— 
Mrs. O. A. C 


peace 


ESTABLISHING CHRISTMAS 
CUSTOMS 
Notwithstanding the 
fact that change is 


the worship and the praise of that magic 
hour? In another family it is the custom to 
hang a Christmas wreath in every window 
at Christmas time. The entire family 
joins in doing it, and it becomes almost a 
sacred rite. To that family Christmas can- 
not be separated from home lights stream- 
ing thru wreath-hung windows. Still an- 
other family hangs each year a tree in the 
yard with bits of suet and other food 
or the birds’ Christmas. Another family 
always invites in to Christmas dinner the 
loneliest person it knows. 

There are dozens of little customs, inex- 
pensive and demanding little labor, that 
may serve the purpose. It isn’t so much 
what we do as it is the spirit in which it is 
done, and it is the doing of it every 
Christmas that counts.—L. 8. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Are you tired of giv- 
ing and receiving the 
same gifts or the 
same sort of gifts 
every year? Then 
why don’t you try 
giving toiletries this 
year? Nearly every- 
one likes them, and 
there are few things 
that make daintier 
gifts. It seems there 
are scents for every 
personality. The colors are the most 
dainty and appealing, and the containers 
are in the most quaint shapes imaginable. 
But there is one thing to bear in mind 
if you are planning on giving toiletries 
this Christmas: remember that every- 
one has his favorite brands and favorite 
scents. But if you really care enough to 
take the trouble to find out about these 
preferences, your gifts will be sure to be 
appreciated. 

There are toilet articles appropriate as 
gifts for every member of the family, from 
baby to grandfather. And if baby is too 
young to be properly appreciative, his 
mother will be sure to wax enthusiastic 
over the talcums and baby soaps in the 
animal decorated wrappings or con- 
tainers. 

Seven-year-old Betty will be highly 
gratified over a dainty colored cake of 
soap, or a bottle of hand lotion for chapped 
hands. And her nine-year-old brother will 
be just as pleased over the hand lotion, for 
any mother of a small boy knows that 
hastily dried hands will chap and roughen 
during cold weather, and rare is the boy 
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who carefully dries his hands. Grand- 
father’s and grandmother’s dry old hands 
and face may be softened wonderfully 
with a good skin lotion, too. 

Shaving necessities are always appreci- 
ated by dador big brother, and from mother 
or big sister one can probably find out 
their favorite brands of cold creams, 
shaving lotions and talcums. 

Don’t forget to use tact in choosinz 
Christmas gifts. If sister has a muddy 
complexion, she would be likely to appreci- 
ate a jar of that wonderful complexion clay, 
a cleansing cream or a bleach, but don’t 
hurt your chum’s feelings by giving her 
such a gift! Instead, choose a trim com- 
pact, a lip stick in a good case, a bottle of 
her favorite toilet water or perfume, or if 
she dances, a bottle of liquid powder for 
her arms, as it won’t rub off. 

And the same thing holds true in buying 
a gift for the older woman. Her most 
intimate friend should know better than 
to give mother a jar of wrinkle cream or an 


welcome in most 
things, there are a 
few customs which 
grow more dear thru 
repetition. Especially 
is this true of the 
customs of Christ- 
mastide. If you, the 
mother of a family of 
growing boys and 
girls, have not al- 
ly done so, begin now to establish 
finite Christmas customs in your family. 
the things pec uliar to the season that 


ERY little in cost 

and exceedingly 
beautiful, this charming 
pattern in fine silverplate 
will give you satisfac- 
tory service. Ask» your 
dealer to show it to you. 





ir children do every Christmas that will 
nd out in memory long after childhood 


Wm-Rogers & Son 


Silverplate 


WM. ROGERS MFG, CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 


is past 

For instance, in one family it is the cus- 
{ » gather around the piano for an hour 
on Christmas eve, and there, by candle 
light, sing the old Christmas carols. This 
is followed by the distribution of gifts 
fr 
c 








m a Christmas tree. Who of that family 
n ever forget the thrilling expectancy, 








astringent, but big sister would receive 
real thanks for the gift. If you have seen 
mother look at sister’s clever httle com- 
pact with longing eyes, Christmas is a 
good time to remember it. 

Just try giving toiletries this Christmas, 
using tact in selecting, and gay ribbons 
and bright paper for wrappings, and see if 
it isn’t a happy Christmas for the entire 
family.—N. P. 


VACATIONING IN WINTER 


Some of us had no vacation this year 
because we were quite too busy to think 
of getting away, and with so much to 
enjoy in the country there was no great 
wish to go elsewhere. But winter is one of 
the finest times for a farmer to go vaca- 
tioning. 

Winter is a splendid time to visit the 
city, for the shops are brighter, and all 
amusements are running full tilt with 
the very best attractions. In the month of 
December the stores are gay with Christ- 
mas things. I remember well several store 
windows that I saw many years ago. One 
of them was a complete scene from a popu- 
lar play then running with scenery and 
furnishings there in detail, the actors and 
actresses being dolls dressed for their 

arts. It was a great attraction, and 
yea:tiful. Another window that stands 
out in my memory was a dining room with 
a long table at which guests, exquisitely 
dressed, ate their Christmas dinner, while 
doll serving maids passed from guest to 
guest with trays of realistic food. The 
guests were smiling and bending toward 
each other animatedly, causing the spec- 
tators outside the window to smile 
happily with them. 

Bo not delay your trip until too near 
Christmas for the last days are usually 
rather terrifying in the mad rush of the 
crowds for last minute shopping. 

Even if we do not have friends to visit, 
most any farmer and his wife can go to the 
city for a few days, stopping at a reason- 
ably good hotel once a year if they only 
think so. It is our duty to ourselves, our 
neighbors and our families te take a little 
jaunt each year, since whatever one’s 
occupation a complete change does one 
ever so much good; for that reason a breath 
of city life will more completely freshen 
up a farm family. We have found it to be 
true in our case, and have observed it in 
other farm families. 

Plan to take that trip this winter, in 
any event, while the work has slackened 
and the cold days on the farm are not so 
enticing, and see if you don’t take twice 
as much pleasure in your own home, your 
livestock, your friends and neighbors after 
a short absence from them. Coming back 
again to our own home is half the fun, 
but it will be enriched by memories of the 
scenes we have visited, brightening dull 
days, making us more alert and gi us 
things to talk about and think of for a long 
time to come.—Mrs. Claire McGlumphy. 


PINE CONES FOR THE TREE 


Now is the time to gather pine cones 
and save them until one can find the time 
to decorate them. They make a very 
pretty Christmas tree decoration by put- 
ting specks of sealing wax on each tip of 
the cone. Put a bit of red, green, silver, 
gold and blue on tips. V the colors on 
each cone as much as possible. Heat wax 
over flame until it will spread easily. 
Leave wax on the cones rough, for the 
colors will show up better. Tie loops of 
Christmas ribbon or tinsel cord on cones 
to hang them on the tree. 

Do not hold the cones over a flame while 
—s the wax on, nor put the cones too 
near the flame of candles on the tree for 
they will burn quickly.—L. C. 
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STEAMED RAISIN PUDDING—an 1 
yay cloves; 4 teaspoon 
ry 


ve Christmas recipe: ! 


molasses; 4 cup milk; 11% cups flour; 3 tablespoons fat; 4 teaspoon soda; 
einolces teaspoon nutmeg. Melt fat, add molasses, —_ then the 
steam 
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cups Raisins; % cup 
teaspoon salt; 4 tea- 


ingredients which have been sifted together and the floured raisins. Beat well ina 
greased covered tin 2 


hours. Serve with hard 


sauce. 


















Be sure you get the 
‘with the SUN-MAID gir 


on wt 


4 pounds 


of Merry Christmas in this 


Bargain Raisin Package 


says MARY DEAN 


It’s almost like having Santa Claus 
come early, with a helper for you 
through the holidays—getting this 
“Market Day Special” now, 


Ofcourse for your Christmas pudding 
you’d have to have raisins anyway. 


But here you get 4 lbs. of them at a 
bargain—the finest seedless raisins 
you ever saw for the money. And every 
day you find yourself using them in 
simple things and making real freats 
for your family without any extra work 
at all, 


Even plain breakfast cereals seem 
like something very special when you 
add some of these raisins to them. 


So it means a lot more than saving 
money; it means saving time and 
work, too. 


Ask your grocer for the “Market 


Day Special” put out by the Sun- 
Maid people. It’s the real thing if it 
has the Sun-Maid girl on it. 

Mail me the coupon below and I'll 
send you Free directions for some fine 
“Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like,” also our new 32-page recipe 
book by Famous Cooks. 


Mhary, Seow 


P. S.—Don't.forget to put out the Raisin Bow? 
at Christmas time. No need to buy extra raisins, 
Use these plump, tender, seedless ones you get in 
the “Market Day Special” package. 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
17,000 individual growers. 


A cooperative association of 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 


Have you a favorite recipe 
using raisins? Send the 
coupon for details of Sun- 
Maid's Cookery Competi- 
tion. Tour 









“Market Day Special’”” 





ees et 























GUIDE TO 


VOLUME 


who wants lovely clothes, is a com- 


all between the covers of one wonder- 
ful book, prepared by Mary Brooks 





on dressmaking in America. 

through every step of planning, cutting, 
whole generous volume is beautifully 
boun.. in leather-like covers of brown and 


The Mary Brooks Picken Method of 
Modern Dressmaking 


so small you will save it on the very first 


not only a copy for yourself but several 
for gifts. 








| The Pictorial Review Compeny, SF-1 | 
Seventh Avenue and 39th 8t., 
New York, N. Y. | 
I enclose One Dollar (money order or 
| check) for which please send me post 
‘*The Mary Brooks Picken Method 
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HOW I MADE MONEY 
I am thirteen and a country girl. We 


have not much money, and my mother is 
ill most of the time. I wanted to make 
some money to help along so I tried sellin 
nutmeats. We had many black walnut an 
shell bark hickory nut trees on our place 
and in our neighborhood. A lady who 
se her car for water gave me the idea 
and [i 


immediately went to work at it. 
I had to crack the nuts with a hammer 


at first but after my first sale of meats I 
bought a good cracker that saved the 
S' — o-. sold so — to he — 

- ™ makers. e were surpri at the 
Ail COMPLETE ~ way the nut meats sold, for up to Christ- 
mas last year I made over $100 on them. 


DRESSMAKING| 3, ose mie other el 


ALL IN ONE $ OO || for seventy cents and $1 a pound and the 
]2 ep for fifty cents. Candymakers will 


My success made mother well. She 


uy all you can bring them and it is little 


Here at last, for the woman or girl trouble to take them to the city to them. 


I got so I could crack fifteen pounds a 


plete guide to successful dressmaking, day end cook dinner too. When mother 
got up I had to go to school again and I 
Picken, Dressmaking Editor of Pictorial — aw we py as . = 
Review and the foremost authority =_y grades well. too. If the nuts oon o- 
: . ‘ ’ 

pend ; . ioe they will not break well so I soaked 
This new amazingly simple plan takes you |/ thom an hour in warm water. When our 
fitting, finishing and trimming lovely | own nuts gave out I bought all that my 
dresses of every kind. More than 300 || friends had and that gave them some 
illustrations show just what to do. The money for Christmas. 


I mean to do the same thing this fall and 


gold have bargained for ali the nuts around me. 
I will work after school hours. I ho 
some other young people will try this for 
is yours complete for only $1.00, a cost || it will bring them in money very fast. 
- ~ ; nt ory f If they will Te 
garment you make. Surely you will want it helps out a lot in using the broken 
| pieces that do not bring so much. The 
Simply send $1.00 with this coupon or a || sale of the candy will be more profitable. 
letter and the book will be,sent to you at || The work demands care and patience but 
once, postpaid. all who really want to win will be willing 
to give that, of course.—E. F. M. 


arn to make good nut candy 


A RADIO PARTY 


Of course you are a radio fan—everyone 


s—so when planning an entertainment 


| of Modern Dressmaking'', complete in one | ji : 
volume. for your friends why not plan a Radio 
Name saveeteueett dddeotdweesk | | Party? . — . 
| | These unique invitations are sure to 
RS. bn andveinedetes bring a hearty response from those fortu- 
| Cits — | | nate enough to receive them. 
Laon oe omomemmensansenf}  2#adio station IOU is broadcasting an 





“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That | 


Cc 


invitation to come and listen in at 
8 o’clock on a special program of fun 
and stunts. Vednesday evening. 


If you have a radio set tune in for some 
oncert while your guests are arriving and 


Golden June Shade which if you have not, the games and fun may 
Brings Top Prices start at once. 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream| 
and out of your} 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden June 
hade. “Dandelion 
Buiter Color” is 
pure:y vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and Na-| 
tional food )aws.| 





vesn’t color buttermilk. Abso-| 
lutely tasteless. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 





less than brooms Over half profit. Write 








An Interference Race is fine for getting 


the guests livened up at the very start of 
the evening. Divide the guests into two 
ya 

e 
numbers. Line them up according to their 
numbers and then divide the line in half, 
making two opposite sides. Each side 
should then hemes an “operator” for 
tuning in. The operators stand at the 
head of the lines, al 

|same direction. Each operator is given a 
heavy object, such as a flatiron or metal 


qual groups by giving the young ladies 
ven numbers and the young men odd 


| players facing in the 


Used for 50 vears by all large cream-| “8¢,, im his right hand and a feather in 
oA eer, x, ©. “hen, | the left. 
) 


At the word “Go” each must 


| pass both objects back to the next in line 
without turning around or looking back 
and the next in line must receive them, 
. . using both hands, and pass them on down 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. | the line in the same way. If either object 
. wrens | is dropped it is called a foul and the objects 
AGENTS eee See ae must be started again at the head of the 

cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs | line by the operator. If the objects are not 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3d St., Fairfield, lowa | dropped the passing continues until the 
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Tells of quick relief to aching, swollen joints 


RELIEVED PAIN AND 
SWELLING OVERNIGHT 


Long-standing case of rheu- 
matism helped in a few hours 





After having suffered with rheumatism 
for years, and tried all kinds of reme- 
dies in vain, thousands of people have 
at last found a way to get quick, sure 
relief. 

“T have been a sufferer from rheu- 
matism for years,” writes one woman 
from Washington, D. C. “At times 
my hands are terribly swollen. Sloan’s 
always gives me relief in a very short 
time. I have tried other liniments, but 
nothing equals Sloan’s.” 

The marvelous effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to its stimulating effect 
upon the circulation. Straight to the 
sick, aching tissues, it sends a healing 
tide of fresh new blood —clears out 
rheumatism germs — kills pain. 

So pleasant and clean to use, too. 
You don’t even have to rub. Just pat 
it on gently and you will get immedi- 
ate results. All druggists — 35 cents. 


Your Choice 













Instruments 
FREE svcas: 
Students 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, — Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any one of these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. I nt and lessons sent 


nstrume 
on one week's free trial. Write for booklet 
full particulars today, no obligation. saa 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.87, Chicago, Illinois 


Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies PLAYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
¥.s. ‘ & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 143 


BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 


IRLS Send name and address. We will send you 50 sete 
Christmas Goals. Easily gold 10 ota. a set. You keep $2; send us $3. 














Write now, Mistletoe Seal Co., Dept. 13, Brooklyn, (R) N. Vi 
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end of the line is reached when the objects 
must be changed hand for hand and then 
passed back up the line, this time the 
feather being passed by the right hands 
and the iron by the lefts. The line which 
first returns both objects to its operator 
wins the race. Of course the fun and 
difficulty of the race lies in the difference 
in weight of the two objects and the haste 
with which the players attempt to handle 
them. 

Static isan amusing stunt that will pro- 
duce lots of laughs. Each operator chooses 
four persons from his side. Each member | 
of these quartets is asked to represent a | 
different kind of instrument that can be 
played in a band or orchestra and a fa- 
miliar tune is assigned to each quartet. 
First the quartet from one side performs 
and then the one from the other side and 
three judges, previously chosen, decide 
which quartet wins. If the hostess wishes 
to prolong the fun the judges may be 
secretly instructed to disagree or call it a 
tie and make them sing several different 
tunes or they may even be so undecided 
that they will have to call for another 

uartet from each side in order to settle 
the matter. 

Putting Up the Aerial is splendid fun. 
Two strings are stretched across the 
room just higher than a medium sized 
person's head. From these strings are sus- 
pended bright colored tissue paper balls 
tied to the ends of short threads. One 
person from each side is blindfolded, 
walked across the room once and back and 
handed a pair of scissors. The blindfolded 
contestants are then requested to place 
their left hands behind them and go down 
the line, of whose location they now are in 
doubt, and clip off all the colored balls 
they can. The contestant that clips the 
most wins for his side. 

Radio Returns From the Ringside will be 
enjoyed. A contestant from each side is 
handed a long-handled fork jabbed deep 
into a big turnip. Each holds up his right 
foot with his left hand and, balancing on 
the other foot, tries to knock the turnip 
from his opponent’s fork. If successful, he 
wins the event for his side. He also wins 
if his opponent falls over three times or is 
obliged to let locs* of his foot three times 
in order to keep his balance. If one falls 
against the other and overthrows him it is 
counted against the one responsible for the 
tumble. 

A wrestling match like the following 
may also be added to this part of the eve- 
ning’s fun. Choose one young man from 
each side. Each stands on one leg. They 
grasp right hands and each tries to make 
the other put his upraised foot to the floor, 
or touch the floor with his free hand. The 
opponent may not be touched except with 
the right hand. 

To determine which side has the longest 
wave length the following amusing plan is 
adopted. Line each side up behind the 
— point. The first player on each 
team then puts his right heel at the start- 
ing line with his left foot immediately in 
front of and in line with his right foot so 
that the heel touches the toe. The next 
wen $= on each team then places his right 
oot in front of and in line with and against 
the advance foot of the first player and 
places his left foot in front of his right. 
All of the players take this position. The 
team having the longest feet wins the 
game by measuring the greatest distance 
in front of the starting line. 

At the end of the contests points scored 
by the different sides during the evening 
are totaled and the side having the most 
points wins the prize. 

Refreshments may be served from a 
booth or corner fitted up to represent a 
“sending station” and may be as simple 
or as elaborate as the hostess desires.— | 
Loie E. Brandom. 
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Pont 
Wyosrtante = git 9 "a" 
MASTERP Hct 
~e Model 
S S-F-5 


New and hnproved 
ESHM 
PR TERPIEN 


Five Tube Tuned Radio Frequency 
Receiving Set With Full-throated 
Loud Speaker Built-in 


for use with 


DRY OR STORAGE BATTERY TUBES 









With the wonderful FresHMAN MASTERPIECE 
installed in your home, there can be no more 
lonely days. You will receive the country’s finest 
entertainment, broadcast from coast to coast. 
You can keep informed of the latest news, mar- 
ket quotations, lectures and the thousands of 
helpful instructions on the air daily. 

FRESHMAN Masterpiece Receivers are sold 

only through Authorized Dealers who will in- 

stall and service the model you desire. There is 

a Freshman dealer near you—if not—write to 

us for complete literature and the name of our 

nearest dealer. 


very set guaranteed to be mechanically perfect 


Chas, freshman (Ine 


FRESHMAN BUILDING 
40 ~248 West 40TH ST~NEW YORK.NY 
OFFICE —— 2626 W. WASHINGTON BLYD, 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West, 


veatest 
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Best Ways of Making Christmas Candies 


Don’t Be Afraid to Try These Thoroly Tested Recipes 


By LOUVICA RICHARDSON 


VERY year when Christmas rolls round I like to 

get down a queer old-fashioned bowl of majolica 

ware that belonged to my great-grandmother and 
fill it with all kinds of home-made candies. This is placed 
on the buffet with perhaps some tall red candles or holl 
to add an air of festivity to the dining room and to furnish 
wholesome sweets to the hungry holiday crowd. Of course, 
we could buy some candy from the 
stores, and we do, but somehow the 
home-made candy seems to belong 
to Christmas and, besides, the mak- 
ing of it is such fun I should not like 
to be cheated out of that part of the 
holiday work. 

I usually make all my Christmas 
candies three or four days before- 
hand so the work need not be done 
hurriedly, and I find that if the 
candy is properly made and packed 
it will keep fresh for some time. Be- 
fore starting to work I make sure 
that I have all needed 
ingredients on hand and 
in addition have ready a 
box of dates, a package 
of figs, a box of seeded 
raisins and a can of 
shredded cocoanut for 
practically any candy is 
improved by the addi- 
tion of a bit of one or 
more of the above- 
named goodies. For instance, 
when making fudge or pen- 
oche, one-eighth cupful of 
chopped figs, dates or raisins 
added to the mixture just as 
it is removed from the stove 
imparts a delightful flavor and 
keeps the candy from dryin 
out. I like also to add one-hal 
cupful of shredded cocoanut to 
taffy before the final pulling, 
and to sprinkle it over various 
other candies to add a touch of 
variety. With all ingredients at hand and my necessary cooking 
utensils ready I commence my work. 

Fudge belongs in every candy assortment so I always make a 
batch of it according to my favorite recipe which follows. This 
recipe almost never fails and the candy is always soft and creamy 
—not hard and sugary like some fudge I have met. 


Chocolate Fudge 
2 cupfuls of light brown sugar 1 cupful of nutmeats 
1 cupful of cream (sweet or sour) ‘4 cupful of figs, dates or raisins 
1g cupful of corn sirup 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 squares of chocolate 

Boil together the sugar, cream, corn sirup and chocolate until 
2 few drops will form a soft ball when 
dropped into cold water. Remove 
from the fire and pour into a crock or 
pan; add fruit, nuts and vanilla and 
beat vigorously until the mixture 
becomes too stiff to manage. Then 
pour onto a plate, and 
when cool cut into 
squares with a sharp 
knife, but do not re- 
move from plate. Cov- 
er with waxed paper 
and wrap plate and all 
in a clean cloth and set 
aside until ready to use. 
A tin breadbox makes 
a good hiding-place! 

Penoche is made in 
exactly the same map- 
ner as chocolate fudge 
and with the same in- 
gredients except the chocolate is omitted. I usually make a 
recipe of penoche first and then before washing the pan make 
my fudge—but of course that’s laziness. 

This year a good share of our candy will be made according 
to a recipe I originated this summer—at least I have never 
heard of it before. I call it lemon fluff because it is light yellow 
in color and very fluffy. It is easy to make but requires two 
persons to do the work. That is not an objection, however, for 
anything so interesting ought to be shared with the family. 





















An imposing array of Christmas sweets. At the top is the pop- 
corn cake, then citron-decorated divinity, rose cocoanut balls, 
fudge, and plain divinity 









Much of the charm of a gift lies in the wrapping of it, so use plenty of 
care and waxed paper with your candy gifts 


fluff, as I make it: 
two 


Here is the recipe for lemon 
Yol 
1 tables nful of lemon juice 


2 cupfuls of sugar 
4% cupful of corn sirup 


cupful of water 1 ow of nutmeats 
ts iy. of one egg oe orange 


Cook half of the sugar, sirup and water in one pan and 
the other half in another panatthesametime. (It requires a 
person to watch each pan). When sirup in one pan will spin 
a thread when dropped from a spoon, 
remove from the fire and beat briskly 
into the well-beaten egg yolks. When 
the sirup in the other pan will form 
a hard ball when dropped into cold 
water, remove from the fire and pour 
into the stiffly beaten egg white. 
Beat each mixture thoroly, then com- 
bine the two and add one cupful of 
nutmeats, the lemon juice and 
candied orange peel 
cut in small pieces in 
any desired quantity. 
Beat until the mass is 
too stiff to handle, 
then pour out to cool. 
Cut the candy as soon 
as possible, then wrap 
in waxed paper and a 
towel as suggested for 
the fudge. 

This recipe is an 
adaptation of diyinity 
or sea foam which is 
made as above except 
that two egg whites 
and no yolks are used 
and the sirup is all 
cooked at one time to 
the hard-ball stage. 
Any flavoring may 
used for divinity. 


Rose Cocoanut Balls 


These cocoanut balls 
add a touch of color to 
the candy dish and are 
delicious as well. They 
are made as follows. You see they too are a variation of sea foam. 

2 cupfuls of sugar 2 egg whites 

6 cupful of corn sirup 1 cupful of nutmeats 

46 cupful of red cinnamon drop 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
candies Shredded cocoanut 

% cupful of water 

Soak the cinnamon drops in the water until all the red has 
soaked off. Cook the sugar, sirup and this red water together 
exactly as for divinity, beating into the beaten egg whites. 
When the candy has been poured out to cool, cut into cubes or 
form into balls and roll each in shredded cocoanut while the 
candy is still warm and soft, using as much cocoanut as 
the candy will hold nicely. By the way, red fruit colorin 
may be used instea 
of cinnamon drops 
to give the pink tint. 

Ali of the above 
recipes call for rather 
rich ingredients so I 
always make some 
less elaborate candy 
for the children. Pea- 
nut brittle made after 
this recipe is a great 
favorite: 


Peanut Brittle 
of sugar 
en =F of shelled 
peanuts 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Place sugar in an 
iron frying pan and 
cook slowly until the 
sugar is melted and a 
light brown in color. Pour while hot over the salted peanuts 
which have been placed in the bottom of a buttered pan. When 
hard, break into pieces. Tuck a small box of this candy into 
the suitcase of the boy or girl who has to rush back to school 
or to work after Christmas. It will keep and be appreciated 
when the more elaborate candies have grown stale and dry. 

By the same token I always make some candies especially 
for the grandfathers and grandmothers and find that pepper- 
mint drops are greatly enjoyed. (Continued on page 112 
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The Receiving Set 
illustrated isthe 
Model 20 Com- 
pact. This set is 
priced at cighty 
dollars 


“There are no songs’ 
like the old songs” 


E KNOw a farmer who is 

fond of music and thinks 
the melodies of his youth are 
best. 

For years he sought the 
words of a song his mother 
used to sing. It was “.Nico- 
demus.” He remembered 
the air, but the lines eluded 
him. 

No one could help him— 
not even a music publisher to 
whom he wrote. He seemed 
to be the only person in the 
world who had heard of this 
song. 

Last Christmas the farmer 
bought a radio set—for all the 
family. One evening, out of the 
ether came the lost favorite— 
a mellow baritone singing: 
"Nicodemus, the slave, was of African birth, 

And was bought for a bag full of gold; 


He was reckon'd as part of the salt of the earth, 
But he died long ago, very old.” 


The farmer’s wife 
wrote down the words 
—all the verses. 











“That one song is worth 
ten times more to me than 
the money we paid for the 
radio set,” the meet said. 
“Just suppose we hadn’t been 
listening!” 

And the farmer’s wife—what 
does she say? Her favorite is 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
sung by a male quartet. She 
hears it frequently, for broad- 
casters have wisely recognized 
the demand for negro spirit- 
uals and old “heart songs,” as 
well as for classical music and 
the steamy jazz of the night 
clubs. 

“I like to hear the great 
preachers, too,” says the farm- 
er's wife. “But, I declare, the 
best thing about radio is that 
it keeps the boys and girls at 
home.” 

Theirset isan Atwater Kent. 
Can you imagine a gift that 
would bring more hap- 
piness this Christmas 
—to all your family? 





Model 10 (without tubes), $80 _ Radio Speakers Model 20, $80 
priced from $12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada, 









The farmers say 
“Atwater Kent” 


The Meredith Publications, owned by Edwin 
T. Meredith, ex-Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Capper Publications, owned by Arthur 
Capper, ex-Governor of Kansas, recently 
asked farmers in many States what make of 
Radio they expected to buy 

In both surveys the} ng make was 
Atwater Kent. Every Atwater Kent owner 
knows why. Your dealer knows, too, and 
will be glad to tell you, 








How radio pays 
. 
its way * 
RADIO has something for 
everybody. It brings into your 
home, from over the hills and 
far away, concerts, opera, plays, 
fiddling contests, spelling bees, 
lectures, farm talks, university 
extension courses, the voices of 
the world’s leaders, including the 
President of the United States. 
To the farmer, it also brings 
market, crop and weather re- 
ports. The farmer who is missing 
this Government service is losing 
money, as thousands of farmers, 
who are making money by owning 
radio sets, can testify. 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists 
every Sunday evening at9.15 o'clock 
(Eastern Standard Time) through 


stations 
WEAR. oes soe New York 
WJARw ec cces Providence 
WBRe ees eeensn Boston 
Wri . ». + Philadelphia 
woo t alternating 
WCAB ...2>% Pittsburgh 
ear Buffalo 
WEF cecccceos Detroit 
Woc ...... Davenport 
weco. Minnzapolis-8t. Paul 
WSAT. we ss Cincinnatt 
WCAP .... Washington 
WTAG ..... Worcester 
BSD ..ccece St. Louis 


ATWATER KENT MPG. CO, 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4716 Wissahickon Ave, 
Philadelphia - Penna, 


SEND FOR IT! 

We will gladly send you free a copy 
of this beautifully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you will just write and ask 
us. In it you will find descriptions 
and prices of Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Sets, Radio Speakers and other 
equipment. 



































THE TEMPTER 


Fire always tempts us to be 
careless. 

A thousand times we throw 
away a burning match—and it 
goes out. For years we live with 
defective flues—and nothing 
happens. We use oil-lanterns in 
hay-filled barns. We stack our 
hay and grain with utter dis- 
regard of spontaneous combus- 
tion. We harbor rubbish heaps. 
We grow contemptuous of 
gasoline. We never think of 
lightningwhile the sun is shining. 

And then—a devastating fire, 
appallingloss, swift punishment! 
Fire—the tempter—strikes. 

The farmer is so isolated, so 
far from organized help, that he 
above all others needs to exer- 
cise constant vigilance and pro- 
himself 


tect by complete, 


dependable insurance. 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 





©u.P.1.co.'25 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

Company write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 
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Peppermint Drops 
1 cupful of sugar 
44 cupful of boiling water 
1-16 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
5 drops of oil of peppermint 


Mix the sugar and water, heat 
slowly until it boils. Boil five minutes 
then take from fire, add the cream of 
tartar and pour into a crock to cool. 
When cool add the peppermint and 
beat until creamy. Drop by spoonfuls 
on waxed paper. 

Popcorn Cake 

Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas with- 
out popcorn so I always make a popcorn 
cake along with the various candies. 
Everyone enjoys it more than they do the 
popcorn balls for itis so much prettier 
and easier to eat. For two quarts of 
popped corn (popped without grease) I 
make a sirup of one cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of corn sirup and one-fourth 
cupful of water. When a few drops will 
crack when placed in cold water, remove 
from the fire and stir into the corn, adding 
one cupful of shelled peanuts. Have ready 
a large plate or tray, well greased, and 
quate press the sirup-drenched pop- 
corn into the shape of a cake, leaving 
& space in the center so that the ‘cake’ 
may be more easily cut. For decorative 
purposes I often stand a red Christmas 
candle or a big stick of candy in the center 
of the cake. 


HOW I “REDUCED” 


A ago I was more than forty 
unds overweight. I was subject to 
Sechadhes and sick headaches, troubled 
with constipation, and went pantin 
about my household duties -tdmpnsed 
and irritable. 

Today I have exuberant health, lots of 
pep and ambition and weigh just what I 
should according to my height and age. 
How did I do it? That’s the why of this 
article. Because I believe the average 
woman abhors obesity—it’s bad enough 
to be called fat, to be called obese is in- 
tolerable!—I want to pass on my experi- 
ence. 

It has all been a sort of revelation to me, 
teaching a great deal and giving me an 
entirely new attitude toward life. I dis- 
covered that I had grown to be a sort of 
glutton, actually over-eating at every 
meal, and even slipping in a few extra 
supplies between times occasionally. I 
also learned that most families have 
enough to eat without dessert, but they 
eat it anyway, as a matter of course, and 
because it’s tempting. I found that I could 
actually eat but half the food I formerly 
had and by eating slowly and masticating 
it thoroly, be just as well satisfied. 

Now if you are carrying around extra 
avoirdupois and really desire to reduce, 
consult your county nurse, or if you 
haven’t one, your physician, because 
there is an anemic form of obesity that 
requires special treatment. Learn some- 
thing of the prirciples of nutrition and 
find out how much: you should weigh. Also 
obtain a calorie score card and begin 
counting your calories! 

I did not cut out potatoes, white bread, 
meat, sweets, fat, etc., entirely, but I cut 
them all to a minimum. I ate plenty of 
most fruits and vegetables, also dried 
fruits stewed without sugar. Some things 
like potatoes, dried beans and bananas, 
contain a rather high percentage of 
calories, so had best be partly or wholly 
eliminated. All the others are quite 
watery, contain but few calories, but do 
contain necessary minerals, vitamins and 
waste. 

I ate whole wheat or graham bread al- 
most entirely, with just a little butter and 
eggs, poached or boiled, whenever I de- 
sired them. I allowed myself part of a 
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Sentiment does not 
recognize substitutes 


N°? other person in all the world 
was ever like that loved one of 
yours who has passed. The portrait 
will never grow dim. No other affec- 
tion in the world was just like your 
affection. Sentiment does not recog- 
nize substitutes. 


And when you come to consider the 
problem of how best to protect the 
precious remains of that dear pefson 
you should keepin mind this thought 
of substitutes. 


If you substitute inadequate protec- 
tion for positive and permanent pro- 
tection then you are false to your 
sentiment. You are not playing fair 
with your heart. 


The one way to do is to be sure. And this 
is possible when you demand the Clark 
Grave Vault, the yault that has proved it 
can, and does, keep out all moisture. Never 
in a quarter of a century has this vault 
failed. Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Keystone copper-steel is used 
for greatest rust resistance. 


Leading funeral directors supply the Clark 
Grave Vault and give with ic a fifty-year 
guaranty. 
Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at alll 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 














cupful of coffee with a teaspoonful of 
cream in it for breakfast, but drank no 
liquid with either of the other meals. I 
drank freely between meals, but not less 
than an hour before and after each meal. 

The county nurse advised me that diet- 
ing alone would scarcely enable me to at- 
tain my desired slenderness so I exercised 
some each day. These three rather simple 
ones I did in my own room night and 
morning, adhering to them with punctil- 
ious regularity: (1) Squatting down (sit- 
ting on heels) with arms straight out in 
front, rise very slowly erect. Repeat three 
times. (2) Standing erect, stoop over and 
touch the floor with the palms of the 
hands. Do not bend the knees. Beginners 
won’t be able to accomplish this at first so 
begin by touching the finger-tips, then 
work toward the palms. (3) Standing 
erect with arms straight out, turn first to 
the right and then the left as far as you 
possibly can without moving the feet. 

In addition to these exercises I also 
jumped rope twice each day. We have a 
a. granary where we keep all our 
poultry feed, and I take entire care of 
them, so when I gave them their mid- 
morning portion, and again when I fed 
them in the evening I jumped rope until 
I was “puffing.” I varied the movements 
as much as possible by jumping both back- 
ward and forward, on one foot alone then 
on both, by going in circles and sideways. 
It revived the days of my childhood when 
we “kids’’ used to jump rope for fun, and I 
got so I just enjoyed it. It enables one to 
acquire poise and a graceful body, and 
always gave such a feeling of buoyancy! 

Yes, it does take a lot of determination 
and will power to follow these rather strict 
rules on diet and exercise, but I am con- 
vinced it’s the only right way and is well 
worth the cost. I must add, too, that 
brisk outdoor walking is also fine, and 
housework provides many movements that 
are helpful if one but takes advantage of 
them. 

The Reward of Diligence 

I surprised everyone, including myself, 
at my perseverance during that first 
month and was rewarded beyond all ex- 
pectations. Where before the scales had 
tallied 162, it now was but 153%, so I 
had succeeded in removing eight and one- 
half of those excess pounds—an average of 
over two pounds a week. 

The county nurse said that was very 
good. I asked her if it was too rapid a 
reduction and she said some authorities 
were of the opinion that it was, but she 
did not think so. 

Evidently the first few pounds come off 
the easiest, for altho I followed the same 
regime the next four weeks, I lost but six 
younds. I was satisfied with that and ad- 
~ to all rules until I was back to 
normal—123 pounds. 

I now eat what I wish, but always in 
moderation, and I like the simple morning 
and evening exercises so well that I shall 
continue them indefinitely, varying them 
from time to time. 

To sum it all up, I feel like a new 
woman, look immeasurably better than I 
did when so much overweight, and act ten 
years younger! I can see no reason why 
anyone encumbered with too-abundant 
flesh cannot accomplish the same results 
if she “sticks tough” and anyone will who 
really wants to reduce. I didn’t start out 
with the idea that for months I would 
have to deny. myself, even inconvenience 
myself perhaps, but each morning I re- 
solved to folléw the rules for “today” and 
it was comparatively easy. And as a re- 
sult I not only got rid of cumbersome fat, 
but improved my health greatly, eradi- 
cated constipation, and acquired a brand- 
new lease on life.—Mrs. M. M. 
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Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 








Preventing Decay 


You are careful to pro- 
tect sound fruit against 
the attacks of bacteria. 
Are you just as careful 
of your teeth? 


























Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Preserve the youthful charm of your smile by sensible care 
of your teeth. Don’t wait until tooth decay sets in. Prevent 
it in the way that modern dental science approves. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of disease by the pre- 
vention of tooth troubles — is the new note in advanced 
dental practice. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream always has 
been in the forefront of this scientific move for better teeth 
and health. Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay. 
Colgate’s “washes” your teeth gently and safely. It contains 
no grit. Its principal ingredients are mild soap and chalk. 
The soap supplies the washing action. The chalk is 
a polishing agent. 

“Wash” your teeth after every meal with Colgate’s. The 
taste is pleasant. 25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


Truth in advertising implies 


honesty in manufacture TEETH me RIGHT 4 


“e WAY 
Corcate & Co., Dept. 642. 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, 











NAME 





ADDRESS 
This offer good only in U.S. A. 











Hamilton 22 Caliber Rifle For You 





It 


« 
ee | 


The Hamilton .22 is a real Rifle. 
shoots hard and accurately, uses 
long or short rim-fire cartridges. With 
it you can kill all kinds of small game. 

The Hamilton is light and easy to carry and is guaranteed to 
please any boy or man, 


Post Card Will Bring Complete Details of Our Offer 


We have an easy plan to help you get the Hamilton Rifle without conting any of | 
your own money. Write us today for complete details. You'll be surprised how easy | 
| you can get this Rifle. | 


| Successful Farming, 148 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Towa | 
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Italian Hemstitching Is Very Easy to Do 


Clear Directions Are Given Here for Making This Fascinating Stitch 


By MARY E. PUBINSON 


TALIAN hemstitching has surely invaded the country thex, cloth, then the hem is turned, basted and hemmed into place 
days as well as the city and the small town. There is good with the ordinary hemming stitch. Some combinations of the 
reason, for the work is so easy to do, and so smart and stitch allow the hem to be sewed into place with plain hem- 


effective when it is done, 
that women everywhere 
are taking it up. In one 
pleasant farm home last 
week I saw a vanity set 
that the woman of the 
house was making of 
theatrical gauze, with a 
row of Italian hemstitch- 
ing in dull green bordering 
each of the pieces for her 


stitching before the Italian 
stitch is made, and some 
directions say that for 
real Italian work the hem 
should never be basted, 
as that flattens it. 

The actual work may be 
done from either the nght 
or the wrong side of the 
material. ecording to 
these directions, the work 


is done on the wrong side 
of the material. se & 
blunt tapestry needle. 
Having drawn the thread 
as directed above, and follow- 
ing the illustrations of the 
steps in making the stitch as 
shown at the bottom of this 
page, first fasten your thread 
y taking a few tiny stitches 
along the central four threads 
at the left edge. (Figure 1.) 
Hold the material in the 


old-fashioned dresser. 

How do you do this 
work, you ask? In prin- 
ciple it is like ordinary hem- 
stitching, and. there are a 
good many variations of this 
principle. Some of the varia- 
tions are quite elaborate, but A pretty towel end has a band 
in this article we shall give of seven rows of Italian hem- 
you the simple foundation stitching. Details of work are 
stitches, just as the extension we also shown 
specialists of Missouri univer- 
sity have been giving them to 









the enthusiastic farm women of that state. They have been hands as in ordinary sewing, and work from left to right. 


tried out, you see, right on the farm! First, as to the material 
to use. Italian linen with the round thread 
and open mesh characteristic of a hand- 

i fabric is ideal to use for table linen 


loomer 
and scarfs to be decorated 
in this way. Other kinds 
may of course be used, but 
be careful to choose linen 
which has warp and woof 
threads of equal size. The 
material must be firm in 
order to lie flat on table or 
buffet, yet have threads 
which are easily drawn. It 
is poor economy to use 
cotton cloth for work of 


this kind. When linen thread is used for the 
hemstitching the piece will become a real 
heirloom, for the thread will wear as long 
as the material itself. Linen thread with a 
soft twist similar to crochet thread may now 
be purchased. It is particularly attractive 
when used on the finer linens, while the 
coarse, old-fashioned linen thread is best for 
work on crash. There is a new liking for color 

in table linens. Shades of rose, of hemstitching about two inches above the narrow hem. This 

orchid, green, blue and orange _ stitch is slightly different from the one described previously. It 


1. Fastening thread 














seem equally popular, and add 
gayety of color to the break- 
fast or dinner table. Linen 
thread may be had in all colors as well as, 
white. Cream or natural linens with stitching 
in black, brown, rust or green are very at- 
tractive. If one can make only one set, how- 
ever, it is well to choose all white, cream or 
oyster white with the stitchin 

To trim any household article with Italian 
hemstitching, measure the material the size 
that the article is to measure finished, plus 
the hem. Remove all selvages and straighten 


in self-color. 


Take the first stitch passing the needle under four threads, 
below the central up of four threads 
that have not been fn. (Figure 2.) Now 
pass the needle under the same four threads 
. above the central group, as 
in Figure 3. Complete 
the stitch by bringing the 
needle down between the 
threads that have just 
been drawn together and 
those that will be taken up 
next. (Figure 4.) Con- 
tinue in this way, being 
careful always to ay up 
the same number of 
threads on the needle. 
Perfection of stitch is necessary for really 
beautiful work. You will notice that on the 
wrong side of the material there will be a 
series of diagonal lines of thread connecting 
top and bottom of the work, while on the 
right side there will be a series of vertical 
lines of thread, as shown in Figure 5. 

At the top of the page is shown the end of 
a towel, which has a band made of six rows 





The corners of a table cloth and 
napkins are shown above 


is simply a repetition of steps 2 and 3 as illustrated 
step 4 being omitted entirely. This makes lines o 
threads something like the ‘‘catch stitch” that we 
all know how to make. The natural-size photo- 
graphs in the small rectangle and the circle at top 


of page show rather clearly how the wro 
side of the wor 


should look. 

This type of 
stitch can be 
done very quick- 
ly indeed. 


2. Pick up four threads below 


3. Pick up the same four above 








4. (Below)—Nezxt 
bring needle down 
straight 


6. (Below)—The 
stitching 1s com- 
pleted 





the edges by drawing threads before cutting. 
A narrow or rolled hem is characteristic of 
Italian work, so allow just three-eighths or 


five-eighths of an inch for the hem, and draw two threads. Skip 
four threads and draw two more. 


The lunch cloth and napkins pictured at the center of the page 
; first had the outer row of Italian hemstitching made, then they 
One row of hemstitching is done around the edge of the werehemmed, and then three rows of the hemstitching were made, 
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RADIO was this 
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Dr. Lee De Forest, .n- 
ventor of the radio tube 
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Radio, a dot-dash language, was given power to Speak and 
Sing through the Genius of one man—Dr. Lee De Forest! 


O* modern scientific miracles, none eclipses the inven- 
tions by De Forest, the father of radio 


By his epochal invention of the vacuum tube, De Forest 
gave radio its voice A code language before, useful only 
to marine commerce and governmental diplomacy, radio 
became, through De Forest's genius, a magic force—to 
charm, to entertain, to educate and to 


in radio set dependability A De Forest Radiophone cap- 
tures the wonders of the air for your home. The tonc 
enters with a splendor and volume that are unrivaled. At 
your fingers’ touch is command of distance 


There 1s superfine workmanship inside, beauty outside 
It 1s so casy to operate, so casy to locate stations, that 
any little boy or girl will become expert 





inform the world. 


It stands to reason, then, that any radio 
set that bears the imprint of De Forest 
bears the imprint of radio's master mind 
and the imprint of all that is best in radio 
principles. This is.not only sound logic 
—it happens to be true! 


The Farm Home that invests in a De 
Forest Radiophone acquires the last word 





Many New Features! 


Embodied in all De Forest Radso- 
phones of che F and W Series— 

New De Forest Balanced Circuit ; 
new tonal beauty—increased distance 
—operating -cooomy— 

Cushioned sockets to absorb me- 
chanical vibrations likely co affece 
tubes—and many other incompar- 
able improvements ! 


at it in an hour 


If you take pride in the things you buy, 
you will invest in a De Forest Radio- 
hone De Forest is the greatest name 
in radio. Ownership of a Be Forest sig- 
nifies to all your friends ownership of 
the best 


See the fine De Forest Radiophones at 
your vearest Authorized De Forest Dealer's. 








Price range of De Forest Radiopbones—$85 to $450 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


DE FOREST 


The Greatest 
Name in Radio 


The De Forest Fs-AW Radiophone, a 
matchless value. Five cubes, great power. 
Superfine tone. Handsome solid walout 
cabinet. Operating on cither dry cells 
or wet batteries. 


Western prices slightly higher 
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Using a UNIVERSAL Perco- 
lator means uniform and con- 
stant “good luck” with coffee- 
making. There's no loss of 
strength or flavor. Your morn- 
ing or evening beverage is ai- 
ways the same, rich, clear, 
satisfying. No matter which 
of the many UNIVERSAL 
models you select, results will 
the same, for they are 
scientifically constructed as 
as well as beautiful in pattern. 
The UNIVERSAL is the origi- 
nal Percolator that wee 
tionized coffee-making.Several 
million are in everyday use. It 
is extensively imitat 80 in- 
sist upon the genuine. 
Sold by all Good Dealers, 


Write for Booklet No. 33! showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 
Hl 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, 





Conn. 
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Chapped Hands & 
Cracked Knuckles 


Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
on your hands before working in 
the cold or wet and you'll avoid 
chapped hands and cracked 
knuckles. For cuts, burns, bumps, 
bruises and sores or skin troubles, 
apply “Vaseline” Jelly liberally. 
Always safe, soothing and healing. 
Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
on every package. It is your protection. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State Street ‘Coms’d) New York 


Vaseline 
A AUS. ©. 6. “47.658, 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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POSSIBILITIES OF ONE RECIPE 
IN these days of strenuous living, the 
_housewife may simplify her work if she 
will use one recipe as a foundation for 
several dishes instead of making dishes 
from several recipes. This is particularly 
true in the making of cakes. 
_ There is a great deal of well-taken ob- 
jection to rich cakes, made with shorten- 
ing, & slice of which adds many calories 
to an otherwise well-balanced meal. 
Persons on a reducing diet avoid all 
sweets, while really what they need is less 
rich food. A sweet at the end of a meal is a 
satisfying addition to any menu. 

Sponge cakes are to be preferred to 
butter cakes on this account. This recipe 
for hot water sponge cake is not rich in 
itself, costs but a few cents when eggs 
are plentiful, and yet gives a foundation 
upon which many attractive, tasty and 
even rich dishes may be built. It takes so 
little time to put the ingredients together, 
and one is certain of success if the oven 
is kept at moderate heat. Practice will 
make perfect in cake making as in every- 
thing else and repeated use of the recipe 
enables one to save time and insures 
success. 

Hot Water Sponge Cake 


Separate the whites and yolks of four 
eggs. Adda quarter-teaspoonful of salt to 
each dish. Beat the whites until stiff and 
fold into them one cupful of sugar. Beat 
the yolks until thick and light colored, 
adding a cupful of sugar to them. Stir 
the mixtures together now, and sift in 
~~ y two cupfuls of flour, into the 
ast half-cupful of which two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder have been mixed. 
The batter should be thoroly stirred be- 
fore adding a cupful of boiling water. 
Care should be taken to mix the water 
with the batter before adding one tea- 
spoonful of flavoring. 

Pour into a well-oiled cake pan and 
bake in a moderate oven. Cover the cake 
with a lid laid on the upper grate during 
the first half of the baking. baked in a 
loaf it will require 30 to 40 minutes in a 
moderate oven, while layer cakes take 
from 15 to 20 minutes. 

N. B. All measures are level and flour 
and sugar are measured after sifting. Stir 
only after the egg mixtures are combined. 

If the cake is baked in layers, it may 
have any filling and icing. These layers 
also make a splendid foundation for 
various kinds of shortcake. If baked in a 
loaf, the center may be removed and the 
space filled with fresh fruit and garnished 
with whipped cream. Thus it becomes a 
dessert de luxe. Another way of making 
a fancy dessert out of loaf cake is to pile 
whipped cream over slices of it. This 
whipped cream may be only sweetened 
and flavored, or there may be added to it 
candied fruits, nuts and dates. Sprinklin 
the whipped cream with cocoanut on 
topping it with a cherry makes a simple, 
attractive dessert on short notice. Ordi- 
nary peanut brittle, crushed by a rolling 
pin, may be added also to the cream. 

If the whole recipe is made, half may be 
made into cake and the rest baked or 
steamed in individual molds to be used 
as puddings. Steaming produces a flavor 
altogether different from baking. An im- 
provised steamer may be made by putting 
the molds in a pan and covering with an- 
other pan. It is best to put cold water in 
the steamer and in using pans the water 
ought to reach only half way up the cups. 

There are a number of pudding sauces 
available, among them lemon and caramel 
sauce and soft custard. While lemon sauce 
is an old favorite caramel sauce may not 
be so familiar. 

Caramel sauce is made by putting one- 
half cupful of sugar into a saucepan over 
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the fire and stirring continually until 

melts into a rich brown sirup. Then a 
cupful of boiling water is added and the 
hardened sirup allowed to melt. The 
temperature of the sirup is so much higher 
than that of the boiling water that it 


hardens at first. 

Mix thoroly one . tablespoonful of 
cornstarch with cold water and add to the 
boiling sirup. Allow to boil for a few 
minutes, then add, bit by bit, one table- 
spoonful of butter and one teaspoonful 
of flavoring. 

Hard sauce to which has been added a 
half-cupful of crushed strawberries or red 
raspberries makes a dessert fit for a king 
out of the steamed puddings. 

Ice box cake is a favorite for refresh- 
ments at a party. For this the sponge 
cake is cut into pieces about three inches 
long and one inch wide. After lining a deep 
pan with oiled paper, the slices of sponge 
cake are arranged around the edge of the 
pan. The custard for filling is made of 
three cupfuls of grated sweet chocolate and 
one-third cupful of sugar, which are 
melted together in the top of the double 
boiler. After the mixture is hot, add the 
beaten yolks of nine eggs and cook until 
the mixture thickens. When cool, fold 
in the whites of nine eggs beaten stiff. Put 
a layer of this custard about an inch deep 
in the prepared pan and cover with a 
layer of the sponge cake. More custard 
and more layers of sponge cake are added 
—the top layer being of custard. Place 
on ice for Hens ally seve, Bodh. before serving. 
Cut in squares and garnish with whipped 
cream. 

In these ways and many others perhaps 
does this cheap simple cake offer possi- 
bilities either for plain dessert or for one 
worthy of gracing an elaborate dinner.— 
Margaret H. Haggart. 





SAVE WORK WITH SOUR CREAM 


I have always thought it was a 
senseless waste of time, on the average 
farm where there is plenty of cream, to 
use lard or butter almost exclusively for 
shortening. Why put in precious time 
churning cream into butter to be used 
for shortening, when the cream would 
be just as good to use in the cooking, if 
not better? I have seen several articles 
recently on using sour cream for baking 
cakes and cookies, so I am now going to 
tell our readers of several hearty dishes 
that owe their “different” and wholly de- 
lightful flavor to the use of sour cream. 

It is a tiresome task to fry three or 
four young chickens, stooping over the 
stove. Let the oven do the frying, and 
at the same time have more delicious 
meat. Cut the chickens up in the usual 
way, roll in flour to which salt and pep- 
per have been added to taste, and pack 
closely in a frying or baking pan that 
will fit into the oven. Cover with thick 
sour cream, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the cream has turned to oil, and 
the fowl is nicely browned. Remove the 
chicken and make gravy with the oil 
that is left in the pan. It is not a good 
idea to pack the meat more than one 
layer deep, or the pieces will not be 
browned. 

When ‘preparing fresh fried potatoes, 
try having your pan smoking hot, and 
only lightly greased. Put in the sliced 
potatoes that have been sprinkled with 
salt, spread with thick sour cream and 
bake, uncovered, until the potatoes are 
well browned and tender. 

Russian sour cream bread is a com- 
paratively new dish in our home, and is 
well worth trying. Anyone that likes 
onions is pretty sure to be fond of this 
bread. When baking light bread, roll 
out a piece the right size to fit the bot- 





tom of a baking pan and about an inch 


thick. Put it in the baking pan and 
cover with a layer of green onion tops, 
cut fine. Then spread on thick sour 
cream, perhaps a quarter of an inch 
thick. Sprinkle with salt, and allow to 
rise before baking in a moderate oven. 
This is just as good as it is unusual. 

Sour cream dressing for cold slaw or 
vegetable salad is familiar to many 
housewives, but there are also those to 
whom it is new. For this dressing, half 
a cupful of sour cream, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and vinegar to 
taste—usually about one-fourth cupful, 
depending on the strength—are used. By 
adding a thinly sliced small onion and a 
sliced cucumber to a cupful of finely 
shredded cabbage, and serving with the 
sour cream dressing, you have a delicious 
salad. Other vegetables may also be in- 
troduced in such a salad. You know it 
is in uncooked vegetables and fruits that 
we find the greatest number of the all- 
important vitamins, so these should be 
served every day. 

When you once become interested in 
using sour cream in connection with 
vegetables and meats, many new ideas 
will suggest themselves. Sliced potatoes, 
cooked en casserole, with left-over ham, 
chopped fine, and sour cream, makes a 
dish pretentious enough for any occa- 
sion—N. P 


SANDWICHES FOR SCHOOL 
Honey Sandwiches 

Mix a little honey with peanut butter. 
This makes an ideal spread for cookies, 
wafers or graham crackers. 

Dill Pickle Sandwich 

Chop one large dill pickle very fine; 
add half a cupful of grated cheese and a 
little salad dressing. Mix well and spread 
on a lettuce leaf between slices of brown 
bread. Nuts may be added if desired. 
Dill pickle is also good with chopped 
cold meats. 

Chopped Meat Sandwich 

Grind bits of left over roast or boiled 
beef and one large sour pickle, in the 
food chopper. Mix with vinegar from 
the pickles to make a thick paste. 
Spread between thick slices of buttered 
bread. 

Raisin Sandwich 

Spread buttered graham crackers with 
repared marshmallow cream. Soak a 
ew seedless raisins in warm water until 
soft, and press them into the cream. 
Cover with buttered graham crackers. 
Children love this sandwich. 

Cheese and Egg Sandwich 

Melted cheese, mixed with hard-boiled 
egg and mayonnaise, makes a good sand- 
wich filling. Spread on lettuce leaf be- 
tween slices of buttered bread—N.W.W. 


DREAMLAND 
I wandered down a country road 
That was paved with sugar white, 
And marveled as I passed along 
At each strange thrilling sight. 


On every hand brown sugar plains 
Extended far and wide, ' 

While cocoanut grass and licorice trees 
Grew by the roadside. 


Off to the west, high, stern and » 

wet ——s of the land, ~— 
ith whip cream snow u their peaks, 
The chocolate mountains end. se 


I turned a bend in this queer road, 
And what should meet my eye 

But the quaintest modern little farm 
That ever I passed by. 


The house was made of gi bread, 
_Its raisin shingled roo 

With lightning rods of hoarhound sticks 
Of modern things gave proof. 


Behind the house the hencoop stood 
ock full of cookie hens, 
And in the yard a cookie d 
The gingerbread house p ~ a 
—Hazel Ritterbush. 
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The old puzzle, What to give, 
isn’t so puzzling any longer 
to those who know Viko 
Aluminum. Their chief worry 
is what to choose from Viko’s 
wealth of giveable things. 


Shal! it be a smart little tea- 
pot, a gleaming casserole or 
a graceful,silvery percolator? 
Or a splendid ccakettle, wor- 
thy to become the lifelong 
friend of a woman who is 
proud of her kitchen? 


No matter. If it’s Viko it will 
be a gift to honor the giver 
and delight the receiver— 
beautiful, lastingly service- 
able, and so truly fine in 
every point of quality that 
the moderate cost, which is 
also one of Viko’s distinc- 
tions must inevitably sur- 


prise you. 
NEW! Viko in Gift Boxes 


way oearee are pow featuring 
Viko specially pac in exquisite 
gift cartons. Let these boxes make 
your Viko gifts doubly attractive 
Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 


General Offices 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Of course—sive Viko! 
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. AT FACTORY PRICES 


Direct to You™ 





A Kalamazoo, 





$5.00 Silk Elastic Stockings 


Abdominal Supporters and Trusses 
Reliable Goods Send for catalogue F. 
FLA VELL’S Manufacturers 





1011 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air. 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
as or electricity, has been tested by the 
. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 
The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., is offering tosend alampon 10day’s 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him intro- 
duce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. Also 
ask him to explain how you can get the agency. 
and without experience or money make $250 
$500 per month. 
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if jou have a lowe ly old howl like this, get it 
out and enjoy it. 


HOW DO YOU START THE DAY? 
F the three meals each day, no doubt 
breakfast is most difficult to plan, 
the most likely to take on a sameness. 
The dishes must be easily and quickly 
prepared, for there is less time than for 
other meals. The meal must tempt the 
be substantial after the 
and before the forenoon’s 


Sa aed 
l fast. 
work. 

In many rural homes, meat and eggs 
are served every morning in the year, 
and in others no breakfast is complete 
without griddle cakes. However, “variety 
is the s of life,” and is welcome even 
in the breakfast. menu. 

Fruits are never more appetizing than 


Ice 


at this meal. Oranges may be served 
thruout the year, and other fresh fruits, 
berries, and melons when in season. 
Much of the time the farm wife must 


rely upon a supply of canned and dried 
fruit, to be served cooked. At any time 
she can serve apples, prunes, peaches, or 
apricots, and raisins, dates or figs may 
be cooked in cereal, usually rolled oats 
or rice. 


Cereals are energy foods and body 
regulators. There are muny varieties 
offered, those requiring cooking and 


those ready prepared. In either form we 
can purchase corn, oats, rice, wheat and 
barl Vv. 

During most of the winter farmers 
have fresh pork and beef. When using 
fresh beef, instead of serving round steak 
every morning, I frequently make ham- 
burgs, ground from some tougher cut. 
In warmer weather one piece of cured 


meat is always finished before starting 
upon another, but instead of tiring of 
fried ham, we try ham fritters, or ham 
omelet, using a generous amount of the 
chopp d meat. 

Some cooks seem ignorant of the fact 
that there ar: other ways to serve eggs 
besides fried. Serve an omelet, either 

lain or ham: soft boil, and eat from 

gz cups; poach them and serve on a 
slice of toast: or beat several, add to a 

ul of cold mashed potatoes, and fry 

s cr que ttes. 

H breads are more tempting in 
cooler weather. There are several differ- 
ent varieties of griddle cakes, but if you 


have been serving them quite often, look 
the 


over your recipe books, and treat 

nily to some muffins, gems or waffles. 
Of course you make biscuits, French 
toast and cornbread. In the warmer 
weather toast is appetizing and of course 
eas ly made. 

Everywhere coffee is the breakfast 
drink, but since a second generation is in 
our home, milk must also be served, al- 
ways. Don’t let children drink coffee! 
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Good cream for coffee and cereals is 
essential to a good breakfast. There 
should be sirups or spreads for the hot 
breads, besides fresh butter. Sauces for 
meats should suit the tastes of the fam- 
ily. 

* Several easily prepared breakfast menus 
follow. They may be changed about to 
suit the supplies on hand, but if meals 
are planned a week ahead, and written 
down, time is well spent. Supplies will 
be on hand, and cook will avoid a tire- 
some sameness, and can work more rapid- 
ly, knowing just what to do. 

Stewed Prunes 

Cracked Wheat Sausage 

Biscuit 
Coffee or Cocoa 
Grapefruit 
Bacon Fried Mush 
Coffee and Milk 
Oranges 
Ready-to-eat Cereal 
Jelly 


Gravy 


French Toast 
Fresh Pork 
Coffee and Milk 
Rolled Oats with Raisins 
Muffins Ham 
Coffee or Cocoa 
Apple Sauce 
Graham Mush 
Ham Omelet 
Coffee or Cocoa 
Light rolls, even when three or four 
days old, may be warmed over very 
nicely to serve at breakfast. Place them 
in a pan and over them spread a clean 
cloth wrung out of hot or cold water, 
and place in a hot oven until the rolls 
are steamed and hot. The cloth may 
then be removed to crisp them if de- 
sired —Betty Baker. 


Toast 








Photo by U.S.D.A: 
A good refrigerator, a good ironing board, 
and a stepladder-stool are worth many times 
their cost to the busy mother ina farm home, 





OUR PRICELESS HOME ECONO. 
MICS CLUB 

Before our club was started the women 
of our neighborhood were handicapped 
by doing things awkwardly, taking much 
more time than necessary, thereby losing 
very valuable time. 

In our few hours at the club we have 
learned to make plackets, pockets, plaits, 
collars and an easier way- to hem our 
dresses. Some of our women who never 
sewed before can now make aprons and 
other things. 

Besides learning many helpful domestic 
science hints we take a pot-luck dinner 
and learn many new and delightful 
recipes. I brought home four new ones 
from one club meeting, which proved 
helpful and delicious. 

Upon one occasion we met at one of 
these charming country homes where 
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everything is spic and span, a very beauti- 
ful place where I admit I learned many 
housekeeping hints. 

Besides we learn, it enables us to 
make many new friends while having a 
jolly good time, whereas if we had no club 
we most likely would be at home, lonesome 
for a place to go.—Mrs. L 


A delicious salad, especially attractive 
during the Thanksgiving or Christmas 
season, is made of cranberries prepared 
as for jelly, with celery, nuts, and any- 
thing else the fancy dictates, mixed in it. 
Let chill and congeal, and serve on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise. If it does not 


harden readily, add some gelatine be- 
fore setting —Mrs. R. M. L. 








These charming pieces of old china are 
real treasures. 





THE CHRISTMAS COOKIE CHEST 

In planning the lengthy Christmas list 
one should not overlook the individuality 
of the cookie chest. Here is a gift wel- 
comed by everyone yet it is not expensive 
nor does it involve much labor. 

The cookies should be home-made, of 
course, while the chest may be con- 
structed from a discarded tin box, and 
decorated in any desirable fashion. If 
one paints, it may be painted; if one sews, 
it may be covered with bits of lace and 
ribbons; if one neither sews nor paints, it 
may be covered with the aid of a gluepot 
and a roll of wallpaper. 

Before starting theactual cookie baking, 
be sure the nuts are chopped and all in- 
gredients are in readiness. Be sure, too, 
that the essential utensils are on hand. 
You should have a broad spatula for re- 
moving cookies; a cookie sheet of iron or 
tin to fit the oven; and several cookie 
cutter forms. When one has the right 
utensils cookie baking is easy. 

Here are the recipes: 

Domino Blocks—Cream 1 cupful of 
butter with 2 cupfuls of sugar. Add the 
yolks of 4 eggs. Beat the whites to a stiff 
roth and fold into the mixture. Sift 3 
— of flour with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Mix thoroly with the 
batter and pour on a flat baking pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven fifteen minutes, 
then remove from fire and place on a white 
cloth. Cut into domino forms and cover 
with white boiled icing, using melted 
chocolate for domino dots. 

Honey Cookies—Mix together 1 cupful 
of honey, % cupful of butter, 4% cupful 
of lard, 1% cupfuls of sugar, 8 eggs, % 
cupful of lukewarm water, 114 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Add enough ffour 
to make a soft dough, roll out and cut into 
forms and sprinkle with anise seed. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven. 

Butter Cookies—Cream . 2,. cupfuls of 
butter with 1 pound of powdered sugar, 
stirring for one-half hour. (Let the children 
help stir). Add the yolks of 6 eggs and a 
little lemon extract. Add -enough flour, 
sifted with 2 teaspoonfuls of bakin 
»owder, to make a soft dough. Cut an 

ake in a moderate oven.—I. R. H. 


A strip of pockets tacked along the 
inside of the front of bureau drawers will 
hold pins, handkerchiefs, or gloves. The 
rest of the drawer may be kept more 
orderly, and more space will be available 
for the larger articles of wearing apparel. 

















NEW PAPER DOLLS 


To make this new kind of paper dolls, 
you will need some old magazines or 
catalogs to cut the figures from, a tube 
of rubber cement, scraps of pretty cloth, 
lace and ribbon, and a few small beads. 

Find pictures of people that are holding 
their arms out if you can. They will be 
much easier to dress than the ones whose 
arms are against or in front of their 
bodies. You will probably want to make 
a whole family and have several pictures 
for each member of the family so that you 
can have them in everyday clothes and 
also dressed up, for the clothes are put on 
to stay and you must have a different 
doll for each change of clothes. 

The first thing to do is to paste the 
paper dolls on thin pasteboard or on card- 
board leaving the cardboard about their 
feet with a straight edge at the bottom. 
Then make a prop for each doll and paste 
the bent edge of each prop to the back of 
a doll as shown in the picture. 

To dress the lady in the gingham dress, 
lay a piece of gingham with small checks 
or stripes over the paper doll and trim the 
top, the bottom and the ends of the sleeves 
to fit. Spread rubber cement over the 

arts of the doll that the dress is to cover 

y rubbing the end of the tube around on 
the na and then spreading it more 
smoothly with the blade of a knife. Let 
it cand just a moment till the cement 
begins to thicken, then put the gingham 
over the doll pressing it into the cement. 
In a few moments the cement will be 
dry. Then trim the cloth from the sides 
of the doll. It is easier to leave as much of 
the trimming as you can till the cloth is 
fastened in place than to try to cut the 
a to fit before cementing it on the 

oll. 

For the pockets, belt, and sleeve trim- 
mings, spread rubber cement on a small 
piece of cloth. When the cement is dry 
cut the pockets, the sleeve trimmin 
a long strip for the belt from it. Paste 
the pockets and the trimmings in place 
with cement and tie the belt around the 
doll’s waist. Cement does not stain the 














cloth. When it 1s dry, it does not show at 
all except on pure white goods, but it 
holds the threads of the cloth together so 
that it cannot ravel and fray as it would 
ordinarily if it were not hemmed. 

To make the lady in the fancy dress, 
leave cardboard at the sides of the doll 
to make the wide skirt. Cement a piece 
of silk or of wide ribbon over the front 
of the doll for the dress. Then decorate 
the dress with bits of lace and ribbon and 
string a few tiny beads to hang around 
her neck. To dress the baby doll, put a 
long slip on him, then a dress of thin white 

Cut narrow strips of narrow lace 
to trim his dress. 

You can easily make many other kinds 
of costumes. Scraps of woo en goods can 
be used for coats and for men’s and boys’ 
clothing. Tiny feathers and beads will 
help trim ladies’ hats.—Hazel Showalter, 
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When You Buy Your 


Christmas Radio 
Make a Real Investment 


yourself and family a 
Christmas present whose 
value to all will increase 
daily. 

A good radio set is not a 
plaything, but a vital, daily need that 
repaysits cost many timesoverinayear. 


So when you buy, use the same busi- 
ness judgment in its selection as you 
do when buying a tractor or any farm 
implement. 


Such judgment should lead you to buy 
a Synchrophase for, if you want— 


Distance—the Grebe Binooular Coils, because of 
“selective sensitivity,” will pick up 
feeble signals from far distant stations no matter 
how nearby stations may 
Tone The Grebe “‘Colortone” will pre- 
serve natural quality of voice or instrument 
through the loud speaker, allowing you to vary 
the timbre to suit your taste. 








Volume—With the Grebe Volume Control you 
may make it loud or soft without causing distortion. 
Get all stations—Grebe Low-Wave Extension 
Circuits will tune over 100 low-wave stations not 
seamed Sy eee a. Many of these stations are 
in the Middle Wes: 
Ease in Picking ee S-L-F Con- 
gi all stations equal space on the 
to away with the usual station crowding 
viakes accurate tuning difficult. 
Durability—Grebe construction, the standard in 
radio, guarantees it. Every part is designed and 
made in the Grebe factory under the most exacting 


conditions. AY 
Before you select any set, ask your & 
dealer to demonstrate these exclusive che ™ 
Grebe features and compare Grebe re- : Se 
ception with that of other receivers. 
A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th Street, N.Y. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N.Y. ore 


Western Branch:443S.San PedroSt.,Los Angeles,Cal, Condenser 


This Company owns and operates 
PHAS — 









stations WAHG and WBOQ 
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VOLUME 


THE OBEDIENT SLAVE TO YOUR DESIRES 


9 


—_ 


Cc 


The stirring, martial music of a band—the soft 
mellow harmony of a violin—the pure, sweet notes of 
a human voice, away off in the distance, dimmed by 
thousands of miles, come in on APEX Receiving Sets 
at the very flood-tide of volume. 

You obtain the full tone value of every sound. You 
wish to dance? Tune in your favorite orchestra. You 
desire to entertain a targe assembly, slighting none? 
You wish to hear every word of a lecture delivered on 
the opposite side of the Continent? Thatis your privi- 










lege and your pleasure. obeys your desire. 

“TT he beauty of design and handsome, flawless 
Upon request of APEX Receiving Sets are as alluring as their per- 
we will gladly fection tion. Their charm appearance 
mail meets with the hearty approval of the most exacting 
dee connoisseur fine furniture appropriate home 

scrip- furnishings. : 

tive An inspection of APEX Quality Apparatus will be 


sufhcient to convince you of their super-excellence.Only 
a dependable merchant is given the APEX dealer fran- 
chise. Your APEX dealer will gladly make a personal 
demonstration of APEX Quality Radio Apparatus. 
APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1410 W. 59th St., Dept. 1240, 
CHICAGO 


























Apex 
Entertainer 
Price $22.50 





Apex Baby 
Grand Console 
Price $225 


Apex De Luxe 
Price $135 












Pet lilin: ' 


Apex Super Five 
Price $95—-without accessories 





Apex Utility 
Radio Table 
Price $75 


Prices West of Rockies Slightly Higher. 


A Console 
Entertainer,Price $27.50 






Canadian Prices Approximately 40% Higher 
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_ Beautiful Dinnerset 


domestic clay. 
bres 
SIX LARGE PLATES 
SIX SAUCE DISHES 


shown 
dinnerset, warranteed to please. You caneasily and quickly earn one of them. 


Mail This Coupon Now For Complete Detail 


oe | 





+ 
f.11)0 4) 
VJvve 
This fine 25-piece dinnerset is made of extra good quality English and 
It has a fine finish and is guaranteed against cracking or 
The set consist of dishes as follows: 


SI X SAUCERS 


Each dish is decorated with two beautiful floral design medallions as 
A blue band is placed around the edge. Here is a neat, serviceable 


iking in shipment. 
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CCESSFUL FARMING, DES. MOINES, IOWA 
Gentleman: Please send me comple e details of your liberal Dinnerset 


am anxious to get this as quickly as possible. 
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IMC 
Ory 
SANTA’S HELPERS 


The twins, Jimmie and Jennie, had 
been feeling very important for some time. 
In fact, ever since their father had been 
ill, they had considered themselves almost, 
if not quite grown up. Jimmie had man- 
aged all of the stock feeding, Jennie had 
been doing the dishes alone and they had 
taken turns at amus- 
ing Baby after school 
hours. Their parents 
said they were the 
very best help in the 
world, so they were 
not in the least sur- 
prised when old San- 
ta Claus, himself, 
asked them for help. 
His request came to 
them in a letter ad- 
dressed to “Jimmie 
and Jennie Clark, 
Assistant Managers of Cloverly Farm.” 

In the letter te explained he had met 
with an accident and was delayed with his 
work. Would they help him out by mak- 
ing a yarn ball for Baby? 

“Oh,” cried Jennie, “does that mean 
I won’t get my roller skates?” 

“And I wanted new skates, too,” said 
Jimme. ‘Mine are broken.” 

He turned back to the letter. “How 
can we make a yarn ball?” 

“You make it over a cardboard frame.” 

Still Jimmie did not understand but he 
agreed to cut a round cardboard two and 
one-half inches in diameter, with a hole 
in the center half an inch wide. Jennie 
threaded her darning needle with yarn 
and began to cover the cardboard, bringing 
the needle up thru the center and out over 
the edge of the card. Jimmie waited pa- 
tiently. Jennie said she was going to fill 
the center with the yarn and he wanted to 
see how long it would take. Up and out 
over the edge, went the yarn until the 
card was covered and the center hole so 
full of yarn Jennie could not get her needle 
thru. Then she threaded her needle with 
a strong cord and ran it, next to the card- 
board, around the yarn that came up in the 
center, tying the center yarn tight. She 
left this cord long so the ball could be tied 
to the baby’s crib or buggy but the ball did 
not take shape until she had cut the yarn 
all around the edges and torn out the 
cardboard. Then a little trimming was all 
that was needed to finish a soft, fluffy ball. 

“She'll like that!” exclaimed Jimmie. 
“And we won’t have to pick it up for her, 
either.” 

Jennie was thinking the yarn was just 
the shade of her mother’s pink window 
draperies, and that smaller balls tied with 
a pretty cord would make much prettier 
curtain pulls than the soiled rings that 
were on the shades. There was plenty of 
yarn, for Baby’s outgrown sweater had 

2n washed and raveled out and Jimmie 
was glad to fix two more cardboards a little 
smaller than the first. 

As she secretly worked at them the next 
day she heard Jimmie pounding out in the 
woodshed but she did not out to see 
what he was doing. Later she was trying 
to keep away from him for she had de- 
cided to make him a new schoolbag of 
black oilcloth. 

Mother showed her how to.make nice 
warm linings of canton flannel for Father’s 
slippers. And then, almost before she was 
ready, it was Christmas day. Father was 
sitting propped up in a rocking chair be- 
fore the tree the twins had trimmed. 

“We never had such a pretty tree be- 
fore,” Jimmie declared. He had strung 
the long popcorn and cranberry chains 
Jennie had cut strings of dolls 
out of red tissue paper, and they danced 
about all over the tree, She had pasted 








Christmas seals together, back to back, 

with a loop of black thread between. The 

thread did not show when aa hung on the 
ni 


tree and the gay seals were whirling bits of 
color. She had made a number of pine 
cones quite gay with dabs of bright red 
sealing wax and had colored her pumpkin 
seed chain in a bit of the wax dissolved in 
a little denatured alcohol. 

And Santa had been there! He had left 
eandy, nuts, oranges and the fancy 
cookies they loved so well. There was also 
a warm cap for Jimmie and a pair of 
gloves for Jennie. 

Jennie was thinking it was great fun 
to be Santa’s helper even.if it did spoil 
some of the surprises,when she moved 
farther around the tree and found the 
biggest surprise of all. There she saw a 
scooter with her name painted in red. 

“Jimmie, you didn’t make this?” 

“Yes, I did, out of my old skates. 
See, I put one set of wheels at the 
front of a strong board and one at 
the back. This door hinge fastens 
on the upright piece in front and a bar 
across the top makes the handle. How 
does it go?” 

Jennie was trying it about the room. 


“It works,” she said. “But I wish you 
had one, Jimmie.” 
bis have, ” the boy declared. “But I 


couldn’t show it to you before Christmas. 
Two scooters out of one pair of broken 
skates is not so bad.” 

“T would rather have a scooter than a 
pair of roller skates,” Jennie declared. “I 
wonder if Santa will let us help next year.” 
—Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


“HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR” 


Two years ago we organized a club 
in our community and named it “The 
Help Your Neighbor Club.” We meet 
every two weeks at the different homes 
and do whatever our hostess has for us 
to do, which is usually piecing quilt 
blocks, sewing carpet rags or quilting. 
During the past two years we have pieced 
nine quilts, quilted twenty-eight, and 
some of us have very pretty rag rugs. 
Besides, each member pieced a block for 
every other member and put her initials 
in the center so we each have a nice red, 
white and blue “club quilt.” 

In the winter when the days are short 
we have all-day meetings, each member 
taking a dish of something good to eat and 
at noon we haves lovely dinner. During 
the summer months when we are all busy 
with chickens, garden and canning we 
meet in the afternoon and the hostess 
serves light refreshments. 

While it is the work that really holds 
our club together, each woman feeling 
she must do her share, we have two purely 
social functions a year—our Christmas 
party and our picnic. For our Christmas 
party we draw names and exchange gifts, 
each woman brings some dainty, and the 
table resembles the old-fashioned pound 
party. We hold our Christmas party at 
night and the men and children attend. 
Our picnic is held on the tenth day of 
July, that being our club birthday. We 
plan to have it at the same place every 
year, which is on the bank of a pretty 
creek. Of course no picnic is a picnic 
without fried chicken and ice cream, and 
the men are very useful turning ice cream 
freezers and carrying baskets. After din- 
ner we put on our oldest clothes and take 
a good old swim in the creek and come 
back to eat more ice cream and pack up 
and rush home to feed our chickens and 
do the many other little evening chores. 

We have one member who has never 
missed a meeting.—Mrs. M. L. Rigby, 
Missouri. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes“Home, Sweet Home’ a farm reality 


INCE the earliest 

recorded history, in 
legend and song and 
prayer, man has always 
associated light with 
happiness. It is difficult 
to think of sorrow, of 
low spirits, of depression 
in gay sunshine, And at 
night in the warm, 
friendly, sun-like light 
of carbide gas, the cares 
of the day and the weari- 
ness that comes from la- 
bor are easily forgotten. 


It is not an idle boast 
that carbide light is man’s nearest 
approach to sunlight. It is a fact 
based on the careful investigation 
of scientists. Think what that 
means intermsof yourfarm hone. 
Sunlight on tap, at yourcall, ready 
to bring the rest, the relaxation, 
the genuine happiness that good 
light alone can bring. 


Carbide gas can also be a helper 
in your work. The chores in the 
farm buildings that must be done 
early and late, before and after the 
sun can lend its aid, are done 
more quickly and with greater 
comfort in the clear, safe light of 
carbide gas. The housework in the 
kitchen is less a chore when you1 
shadow does not hide your work. 

Carbide gas is made in a simple gen- 
erator that feeds carbide into water and 
requires attention only a few times a 
year. Then the gas passes through small, 





concealed iron pipes to the burners in 
your home, your barn and other builde 
ings. 


Union Carbide, the hard crystalline 
material from which this wonderful gasis 
made, is supplied to you at factory prices 
direct from one of the 175 Union Carbide 
warehouses. There is one near you. 


The blue-and-gray steel drums—each 
containing 100 pounds of Union Carbide 
—are familiar sights at freight depots 
all over the wor!d. They have come to 
be recognized as a symbol of Best Grade 
Carbide—Highest Gas Yield— Uniform 
Dependable Quality. 


Why not join the 400,000 happy users 
of carbide gas? Write for our interesting 
booklets on lighting, cooking andironing. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. 102, New York, N. 











i Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
| Cooking. 

NN cr iaciapenstieagtiininibaiiaa dieses tees itinerant tateatnia tet teins ieee 
| ARE cccccccccncccccecunsnescseccescccesenececes (OEE ee 
| Note: Every owner of « Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
| ) not NOW | should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
| a Casbide weer sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
i | . our mailing iist for future helpful service. 


Y. 
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Set of T oys 





No. 2465—Long-Waisted Dress. Cut in sizes 
14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with ‘4-yard of 32-inch contrasting 

No. 2582—-Charming Frock. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2584-—Slenderizing Lines. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 27% yards of 40-inch material with 
44-yard of 32-inch contrasting 

No. 2588—New Style. Cut in sizes 16 years and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 14 
yards of 18-inch contrasting 

No. 1655—One-Piece Apron. This is a most 
excellent Christmas gift which the home woman 
will appreciate if you present it to her. Cut in one 














2528 


LSIS 


size only, requiring 2% yards of 27-inch material. 


No. 1598—Set of Toys. These cunning toys can 
be made from discarded socks or stocki or from 
odd bits of silk from your scrap bag. Cat in one 
size only. For material requirements, see pattern 
envelop. 

No. 1780—Bolster Pillow. This lovely pillow is 
just the thing for the woman who loves her home, 
and she would be delighted to find it among her 
gifts on Christmas morning. Tapestry, cretonne or 
velvet are suitable materials. Cut in one size only, 
requiring %-yard of 40-inch dark material with 
54-yard of 31-inch light material. 

No. 2013—Round Corded Pillow. This piliow 
would be very much appreciated by any woman, so 
why not make it and present it to some one of your 
friends for Christmas? Cut in one size only, requir- 
ing 144 yards of 36-inch material with 14-yard of 


18-inch material for bottom. This is a nice gift. 

No. 2190—Dress for Tots. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 24 yards of 36-inch material 
with %-yard of 32-inch contrasting. : 

No. 2021—Girls’ Combination. Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10,12 and 14 years. Size-8 requires 144 
yards 36-inch material. pe 

No. Dress for Juniors. Cut in sizes 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 244 yards 
40-inch material. 

No. 2581—Attractive Frock. Cut in sizes 16 
ears and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
ize 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 

%-yard of 36-inch sonieaeting. 

No. 2528—Frock With Side Flare. Cut in 
sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 40-inch 
material with 34-yard of 18-inch contrasting. 
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To order any of the items shown on this page, 
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Our Pattern Book 


glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. Nothing 
ith this book, you can save money on your own and your 
children’s clothes. We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you 
enclose 10 cents extra for a copy. 


contains hundreds of styles, and nine 
picture king lessons. You just 
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TIME-SAVERS 

There is no other class of women on 
earth to whom it is so necessary that short 
cuts in labor be used, as the farm house- 
wife. As a rule she is never done, as the 
more time she saves at one task, the more 
time she ¢an devote to something else. But 
it is also ‘true that the usual farm wife 
loves her work, and welcemes any saving 
of time, a8 she is ambitious and wants to 
see as much accomplished as possible in 
return for her expenditure of time and 
strength. 

Most women have learned to cook pota- 
toes enough for both dinner and supper 
when preparing the mid-day meal. The 
left-overs are fried, sc alloped or made into 
salad for supper. I have also learned Ahat 
by cooking cereal enough for two break- 
fasts on Sunday morning I can slice and 
fry what is left on Monday morning, thus 
saving the time of heating water for the 
cereal, when I am in a hurry to get the 
w ashing started. The fried cereal is 
served with sirup and the family enjoy 
the change. 

At least one dish for both dinner and 
supper is cooked en casserole. This saves 
dish-washing as well as the bother of 
stirring or turning the food which is neces- 
sary if it is cooked on the stove. This is a 
little item in itself, but when figured twice 
a day, every day for a year, it amounts to 
an astounding number of minutes. There 
are many new combinations of food cooked 
in the casserole that have become favorites 
at our home, and many more may be in- 
vented. Tomatoes baked with crackers 
and cheese are truly delicious. Escalloped 
or creamed potatoes are served almost 
daily at our table, and are always cooked 
in the oven. Corn, cabbage, cauliflower, 
beans, peas, rice, onions, carrots, turnips 
and eggs are other things I cook in a cas- 
serole, seasoned with milk or butter, or 
with left-over meat. 

I find a shelf in the kitchen is a great 
labor-saver. This should be at the stove, 
if possible. If a paring knife, salt and 
pepper, matches and anything else that 
you need repeatedly while getting a meal 
are kept there, you will save miles o 
walking to get and replace them. 

I have heard more than one farm woman 
say, when admiring th> pretty luncheon 
cloths now so much in use, that if they 
were living in town they would use 
luncheon cloths altogether for everyday 
use, but being farm wives, they couldn't 
find the time to bother with them. If 
there are not more than four in your 
family, there is no reason why you should 
not use luncheon cloths, and several very 
good reasons why you should. It is really 
surprising how much time they save on 
wash day and ironing day. They take so 
little goods to make them and they need 
not be elaborate to be charming. 
feel that you cannot spare the time for 
even the simple stitches required to em- 
broider them, the plain ones are very 
pretty, espec sially if made of fast. color 
goods. My favorite is a yellow one, with 
the hem run in with black’stitches. [ have 
one friend with a family of six who has 
designed luncheon cloths for her large 
table.—N, P. 





Some women use a straw tick on the 
baby’s bed instead of a mattress. It can 
easily be emptied and refilled to keep it 
sanitary and sweet. Warm blankets can 
be made for the baby’s bed from woolen 
ones from your own bed after they have 
begun to show signs of wear. Jnexpensive 
cotton blankets can be made for the 
baby’s bed from yard-wide outing flannel. 
Made of white outing flannel with a shell 
edge crocheted across the ends with fast 
colo1 thread they are very pretty and 
durable, 
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Extraordinary Offer! 
UST think of it—a hundred 
different designs for dainty 

edgings and insertions—all col- 

lected conveniently in 


Clark’sO. N. T. Book No. 19 at 


the surprisingly low price of 
ten cents. It is just filled with 
suggestions for gifts of which 
the beauty and durability 

are assured if made with 
Clark’sO. N.T. 
cerized Crochet. 


Mer- 


Buy from your dealer or 


sendus TenCents with 


Be sure to purchase 


the Coupon below 


ONC ONT.: 


MERCERIZED CROCH 
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SAMPLE WOOLEN GOODS. 


Salesmen's samples of woolen goods, underwear, hosiery, 
blankets, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests. 
ete. at one-third to one-half less than regular prices, 
Write today for new price list. 


Minneapolis Woolen Mills Co.,612-0 1st Ave No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
RTM Ty Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 


SILK Bees 


10 Cents for A large, Cees S silk 
sand agents’ 
BUNDLES 
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S, L-220 River Street, TROY, NEw "yo 





SilkLingerie FREE 


Night Gown, Teddy, Step-In or Bloomers, 
vour choice of either of above in popular 
arico Suede for a few minutes easy work 
at home. Makes excellent Christmas Gifts. 
Write at once for full information 
ROSE MARIE LINGERIE COMPANY 
210-4 Sexton Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING aTHOME 


No experience necessary to weavo 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fopcinatins and highly profitable. 
eavers are rushed with orders. 
sure tosend for free loom 
and our wonder- 
-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 274 Penton st. | ‘Bocmvitie, N.Y. 
ea —_—_——" 
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typical 


This woman's experience is 
of thousands. Ask any physician. 


“And to think 
I was poisoning 
my own Baby!” 


“I couldn’t see why he didn’t 
gain. I never dreamed that my 
constipation was responsible un- 
til the doctor told me. 


“He explained that faulty or slow 
elimination of waste matter al- 
lowed poisons to form and be 
absorbed by the blood—and this 
meant tainted milk for baby. 


“He prescribed the Nujol treat- 
ment and it made a world of 
difference to both of us. Now 
that I know how dangerous con- 
stipation is and how easily it is 
prevented, I’m never going to 
allow myself to get into that 
condition again.” 


Nujol helps Nature in Nature’s 
own way 


Mothers are the best friends of Nujol. 
When precious new lives are at stake 
they seek the remedy that medical 
authorities approve because it is so safe, 
gentle, and natural in its action, 

Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol is safe for everybody. It does 
not affect the stomach and is not ab. 


sorbed by the body. 

Nujol simply makes up for a deficiency 
—temporary or chronic—in the supply 
of natural lubricant in the intestines. 


It softens the waste matter and thus 
permits thorough and regular elimina- 
tion, without overtaxing the intestinal 
muscles, 


Nujol can be taken for any length of 
time without ill effects. To insure in- 
ternal cleanliness, it should be taken 
regularly in accordance with the direc- 
tions on each bottle. Unlike laxatives, 
it does not form a habit and can be 
discontinued at any time, 

Ask your druggist for Nujol today and 
begin to enjoy the perfect health that 
is possible only when elimination is nor- 
mal and regular, 


Nujol 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 





] NUJOL LABORATORIES, 

Room 8344, Hanover Square, New York City, N.Y. | 
] For enclosed 10c. (stamps or coin) please send me | 
j trial bottle of Nujol and your free book “The Ex- 
pectant and Nursing Mother.” (For booklet only, I 


—ane 


check here (2) and send no money.) | 
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WHAT ARE BAD MANNERS? 


Webster tells us that politeness is the 
art of exhibiting in manner and speech 
a considerable regard for others. But an- 
other and much simpler definition is: 

Politeness is to do and to sa, 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Perhaps the most unkind thing we can 
do is to indicate to another that we think 
he uses bad manners. For manners, 
or bad, after all, are only relative. at 
would be considered extreme politeness in 
one part of the world might be even rude 
in another part. < 

In America, for instance, we cut one 
bite from our meat, place the knife on the 
side of the plate, transfer the fork to the 
right hand, and eat the bite of meat. Or 
we break a small piece of bread from the 
slice, butter and eat that, and then we 
may be ready for another bite of meat, 
po | so on 


Our English brother sees too much lost 
motion in our way of eating, so when bh 
cuts his meat he leaves his knife in his 
right hand, the fork in his left, and pro- 
ceeds to eat his meat, conveying it to his 
mouth with his left hand. We cannot dare 
to say that one of these habits is correct 
and the other incorrect. The American is 
certainly correct when he is with Ameri- 
cans, just as the Englishman is correct 
when among his own ple. 

A lady who prides herself on her excel- 
lent table manners, and whose atest 
impoliteness is her intolerance of what she 
considers bad manners, was much embar- 
rassed once because she was intolerant. 
She was on board a trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger ship. One night at dinner she was 
seated next to a seemingly highly cultured 
Scandinavian. 
wished something that was across her 
place from him. He half rose from his 
chair, and, reaching across her plate, 
helped himself to the article of food he 
desired. The lady was chagrined at his 
seeming rudeness and was hasty in say- 


ing: 
ey would have been glad to help you to 
what-ever-it-was.”” Then she knew that 
she was the one who had been impolite, 
for the man blushed, became confused, 
and asked her pardon before he said: 

“Tn my own country it is not considered 
kind to trouble one’s neighbor, but rather 
to reach and help one’s self.” 

it is very fine to know and observe all 
the details of good manners, provided we 
do not hurt another, or condemn him 
because his training has been different. He 
may be as polite among his kind as we are 
among our kind and yet we may act very 
differently. 

We have no record that it is politeness, 
or even habit or custom to salt one’s cof- 
fee. And yet we know of one time at least 
when it was extreme politeness—kind- 
ness—on the part of our own revered Lin- 
coln to salt his coffee. He had seen an in- 
experienced, gawky boy mistake salt for 
sugar, and put it in his coffee. So Lincoln, 
to save the boy embarrassment, put salt 
in his coffee and drank it like a man. 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Questions and Answers 

An Ohio boy asks, “What things would 
make nice gifts for a girl?” 

Anything that girls like and that is not 
too personal will make a good gift for a 
girl, whether she is your sister or friend. 
Here are some suggestions: stationery, a 
good grade of white or cream color; candy; 
a silk umbrella; books, if you know her 
tastes in reading; a vanity case; perfume 
of a very good variety; beads (not too ex- 
pensive), if you are sure you can pick the 
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Agoodold Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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F. K. BABSON, 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 25-19, Chicago, IIL 























right kind, A gold pencil or fountain pen, 








Candle Power 
Burns 96% Air 





























or a nice leather purse are other possi- 
bilities. 
Gifts for boys from girls are another 


problem. These may range from home- 
made candy and hand-monogrammed 
handkerchiefs of very good linen, to some- 
thing for his car, such as a flashlight or a 
leather case for keys. A gold pencil or 
fountain pen, a monogrammed belt 
buckle, a oa ther billfold, or a book are 
other choices. Everything depends upon 
the person for whom a gift is selected and 
on the amount of money you wish to 
spend.—Bertha Averille. 


Squibs froma Farm Yrite's 
Note Book. #2 


For a sore or inflamed throat, try 
gargling with a strong solution of salt and 
water. This remedy will often give relief. 

If you have no candle holders for a 
birthday cake you can use marshmallows 
for the tiny candles. Both children and 
grownups will be pleased at the appear- 
ance of the cake. 

Remove lumps in brown sugar by heat- 
ing in a pan over a vessel of hot water. 

Before baking potatoes let them stand 
in hot water for at least fifteen minutes. 
They will bake in half the time. 

When making a child’s quilt, instead of 
using cotton, use a clean old blanket and 
you will find it doesn’t mat when washed. 

It is very easy to slice mush for frying if 
the knife is dipped in hot grease. When 
the mush sticks to the knife, clean it and 
dip it in the hot fat again. 

Grease the cup in which you measure 
molasses and every drop will run out and 
there will be no waste. 

_ Add a tablespoonful of vp to the 
finsing water to revive faded colors. 

To keep oilcloth from breaking at the 
corners of the, table, paste squares of 
heavy muslin or flour sacks, or pieces of 
adhesive cloth, on the wrong side where 
the corners of the table come. 

Thoroly ripe fruit is preferabie to more 
elaborate desserts that require more prepa- 
ration. There should always be fruit for 
breakfast. 

Seeding dates is such a sticky job! By 
wetting the hands in cold water dates will 
not stick the least bit. 

A fresh coat of varnish will freshen up 
an old piece of linoleum and give it con- 
siderable more wear. 
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Your teeth are only 
as healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You must keep 
them firm, strong and healthy if you would elude 
Pyorrhea and its attendant ills — loosened teeth, 
neuritis, indigestion, anaemia and similar diseases. 
Forhan’s For Go Gap contains just v4 right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It 
counteracts the effects of harmful bacteria, hardens 
soft, tender gums and keeps them sound, firm and 
pink. Furthermore, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


If you don't care to discontinue your favorite den- 
tifrice, at least brush your gums and teeth once a 
day with Forhan’s. 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 

younger —~ 
ay Pyorrhea’s toll. 


you want to e 
this dread disease? 














Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 





If your druggist does not have Forhan's 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Seal HP 


. 





Cream twenty-four hours old and very 
cold always whips best.—Mrs. A. M. L. 


CHRISTMAS | 
Christmas is just for children, 
We often hear folks say, 
And everyone will quite agree 
It is the ‘‘children’s day.” 





But I hope I’ll never get so old 
My heart won’t glow to see 

The love and smiles and happiness 
That light the Christmas tree. 

L. R. 


ONE NIGHT OUT FIXES TEA- 
KETTLE 


Here is a way to get the lime out of a 
teakettle with little trouble: Empty the 
kettle, removmg the top. Set outside 
overnight during hard freezing weather. 
The moisture in the lime will cause it to 
freeze and become brittle. Thus, early 
the following morning, it may be taken 
off the sides in large chunks, depending 
on how hard it is frozen. This method has 
been used several times with success by 
members of the home economics staff of 
Purdue university, who have found it quite 
effective. 


FOR THE GUM 


More than a tooth paste— 


it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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A new kind of fun with 48 bright 

—smooth and flat—in gay 
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WONDER OINMENT 
WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


Cuts—Burns—Scalds—Chapped Hands— 
Sores—Barbed Wire Cuts—Corns—or any 
flesh wounds on man or beast, yield 7 
to CORONA WOOL FAT—the wonderful on) 





; 7 * | ing ointment extracted from sheep's wooi an 
wy optical ifosions, drav ine KC, | discovered by Mr. C. G. Phillips. He will send 
are te in or haopy. a Free Trial package to anyone who will write 
fo any er | for it. No obligation—no cost, Write today for 
t to early. Free Sample and Booklet of Uses, to Mr. C. 
a G. Philli CORONA MFG. CO., 13 Corona 
ome Seed "| Bidg., ON, OHIO. 
| , CALLOUSES 
+ 
ut l Cc u r a Quick, safe one, teow callouses 
y 4 and burning on bottom of feet. 
Loveliness tusaan stores everywhere 





the pain is gone 





For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg.Co., Chicago 
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ADA 


Radio 


It comes clear 
across a Continent! 

















c= and clean-cut—you get every tone and inflection from 
the most distant stations as though they were broadcasting 
from the next room ! 


Tune in and out with equal ease, and get real distance, perfect 
clarity and ample volume through Fada Radio. 


And why not? A// radio performance is measured by Fada Radio 
—The Standard of Reception! Your dealer will demonstrate. 


Most Fada Radio dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment, 
Send for the booklet M,"‘ Fada Radio—the Standard of Reception”. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Fada Radio, Ltd.—Toronto Fada Radio, Led.—Londoa 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY receivers 
using the highly efficient NEUTRODYNE principle 
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PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE 
INSURE NOW 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members of yourfamily can 
have at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Sub- 
scribers’ and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. Fill out the application 
below and mail to us with your remittance of $1. E.T. Meredith, Publisher 


APPLICATION 


Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrar: 

I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insurance 
Company exclusively te regular readers of Successful Farming. I enclose yearly fee of $1 
and certify that I am past 15 years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf or blind, nor crip- 
pled to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further that lam a 
regular reader of Successful Farming. 











Name 





- ae ~~ = Age. 
(Print plainly with pencil. Ink wili biot.) 


R.F. D 





Post Cffice_— 


(Mail this Application with $1 Money Order, Draft, or Check to 
Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 


8. F. 12-25 

















Read the advertisements in this issue. They will give satisfaction. 














CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Judging the letters that came in response 
to the contest announcement in October 


Successful Farming was not an easy job 
because the letters were all so good! 
Many original uses were —_ for the 
versatile fireless cooker, and these will be 
published in the January issue of the 
magazine. This month we can announce 
only the names of the winners, but you 
may look for the letters, or extracts from 
them, in next month’s magazine. 

Here are the names of the writers of the 
prize-winning letters: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Ray Clemens, 
Iowa. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Allan Osborne, 
New York. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. W. S. Jones, 
Pennsylvania. 

Five prizes, $1 each—Mrs. J. Cla 
Williams, Tennessee; Fauna M. fs oe § 
Kansas; Mrs. E. L. Coe, North Dakota; 
Mrs. Ralph Mount, Ohio; Mrs. E. M. 
Corwin, Minnesota. 

These letters can be made a worthwhile 
exchange of the ideas and experiences of 
real farm women. Please read below 
the announcement of the next contest, and 
let us have your letter, too—Home De- 
partment Editor. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


What is your favorite washday dinner? 
Tell us, in 300 words or less, about the 
dinner that best fits into your washday 
schedule, telling how to make any un- 
usual or original dish that is included, 
and send it to the Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa, before January 1, 1925. For the 
best lette: written by a farm woman, a 
rize of $5 will be given; for the second 
t, $3, and for the third, $2. Five other 
prizes of $1 each will be awarded. 
Anncuncement of winners will be made 
in the February issue of the magazine, 
and as many as ible of the prize-win- 
ning letters will be printed in later issues 
of the magazine. We shall be glad to have 
suggesticns for future contests. Here are 
some that cther women have suggested. 
Tell us which you like best, when you send 
in your contest letter. 
1. My Pet Labor Saver. 
2. A Convenient Kitchen. 
3. Books for the Children. 
on Stormy-day Amusements for Chil- 
n. 
5. The Schocl Lunch Basket. 
6. Hot Lunches at Our School. 
7. Planning the Work for a Week. 
8. Uses for the Steam Pressure Cooker 
at Butchering Time. 
9. Vegetables for Winter Meals. 
10. My Hobby. 


BOOK REVIEW 
“Sunny Crest Farmyard” is a charming 
little book of children’s stories, by Fannie 
R. Buchanan. These are not the “Uncle 
Wiggly” type of story, bt pleasant little 


tales of the doings and .«)posed sayings 
of the farmyard anima lhe lessons, or 
“morals,”’ as we used | them, are so 

leasantly disguised ti, 10 child could 
be offended by them book is pub- 
lished by Rand-McN:._, price $1. Our 
book department will gladly order it for 


you 


I am delighted with my new rickrack 
curtains, so simply made yet so effec- 
tive. Insert wide white or colored rick- 
rack braid between the hem and curtain, 
in place of insertion or a 
The white may be caught down with col- 
ored French knots—Mrs. R. M. L. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
“What became of that hired man om 
got from the city?” 
‘Aw, he used to be a chauffeur, and | 
the idiot crawled under a mule to see | 
why it wouldn’t go.” 


Little Joan (dreamily): “Don’t you 
wish you was a bird, Jimmy, and could 
fly ’way up in the sky? ! 

Jim (scornfully’: “Naw, I’d rather be an | 
elephant and squirt water thru my nose.”’ 


The Losing Game 
The big car was speeding toward a 
railroad crossing when a fast moving 


freight train came into sight. Immedi- of Calumet Baking i 


ately the two men in the front seat began 


an argument as to whether or not they the work of two spoonfuls of many 
could beat the train. : other brands. It goes further. It lasts longer 
“Don’t get excited,” cried the driver.| and it is the saine to the very last because 


. t tell you I ean easily make it. e real 
“And I tell you y feant!’’ shouted the its strength never varies never weakens. 


-_ Back - “The train will beat us by If you have been using some 
The driver kept increasing the speed of | other brand in a recipe that calls for 
the car while the — nt oe two spoonfuls, try Calumet. Use one 
Finally the man in the rear seat, who up : are ° 
to this time had remained: quiet, could spoonful. Notice the big improvement in 
stand it no longer. the quality of your baking. It will taste 
“Well,” he shouted, “I don’t give a darn | better, be lighter and more easily digested. 
who wins this race, but I hope it ain’t no | No further evidence will be necessarytocon- 
wt 
- vince you that Calumet is Best by Test — is more 
Stun Gis Catan economical—is more dependable. 
City Bred (pointing to haystack): | Every ingredient used officially approved 
“What kind of a house is that?” | by U.S. Food Authorities. ' 
wife saying ths at.’ 


Country Bred: “That ain’t a house, 
that’s hay.” 

City Bred: “Say! You can’t fool me, 
hay doesn’t grow in a lump like that!” 

Johnson: ‘No, but I heard her telling 
my W ife that she had done her best. THE WORLDS GREATEST 
He: “No, my father wasn’t exactly a 
policeman, but he went with them a great BAKING POWDER 
Passenger: ‘Please, conductor, will you 
help me get off the train? 
Conduce tor: “Certs uinly, madam.” SALES 2s TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


deal.”’ 
Passenger: “‘You see, it’s this way. Be- 











Jackson: ‘The idea of letting your wife 
go about telling the neighbors that she 
made a man of you! You don’t hear my 

























ing rather stout, I have to get out back- 
wards—the porters think I’m getting in— 
so they give me a shove and say, “Urry 
up, ma’am.’ I’m five stations past where 
I want to go now. 
One Patient Creditor 
They were making a drive to raise funds 
for an addition to the African Baptist 
church. Two colored sisters called on 
old Uncle Berry, an aged negro, who 
lived on the outskirts of the village, and 
explained the purpose of their visit and 
asked the aged darkey to give something 
tows ard the cause. 
‘‘Lawsy, sisters, I sho would like to help 
you-all along,” he said, “but I just ain’t 
got it. Why, I has the hardest time to 





VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


The very best you can 
buy—made by one 

3 oldest manu- 
facturers of 
arresters. 


ine that 3 million people read. You 

can try thie unbiased 4 t of domestic and world affairs for 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 
question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- 
tion a8 equemmment for ii. t = Gee o semen 
today this peper on trial 13 weeks or year 
(52 issues). Address PAY PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 




















L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 




















keep bos a little something on what I white light. 
already owe around here.” q or afi y eye strain. 
“But,” said one of the collectors, “you |i Comp! — 
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WHITE FLAME L5G LIGHT CO. 

64 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
Se @ patent patch for instantly Trees OL aK ir 
Unavoidable Clemency MFG. CO. Dee, eet Sen, Ne 
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knoW you owe the Lord something, too.’”’ 

“Yes, dat’ s right, sisters,” suid the 
old man; “but He ain’t pushing me like 
my other creditors is.” 





















































In thousands of homes this Christmas 
there will be Hohner Harmonicas and 
Happiness. 


No other gift, regardless of price, offers 
greater possibilities for inspiration, edu- 
cation, wholesome fun and enjoyment. 


Girls can learn to piay as easily as boys, 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 


Give Hohner Harmonicas this Christmas 
and know that your gifts will be appreci- 
ated. If your dealer is out of copies of the 
Free Book write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
304, 114 East 16th Street, New York. 


vA 
ARMONICAS 5 





ng my ng 


fi FREE .20.3: 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any oneof these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several! pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week's free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.86, Chicago, Illinois 





ARAWAY Radio Gete are amasii values at vargain 

prices. Users get stations from New York to Friseo—ioud 
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ur money-taving 


2-Tube Set = $22.50 
5-Tube Set - $63.50 
Beale igus: Biggest possibilities you ever heard off 


Write for plan and territory quickiyi 


THE FARAWAY RADIO OO., P.O.BOx 819_DErT. V3 =NCIIMATL, © ° 


Buy Christmas Cards 
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We Pay $48 A Week soccer soeo nnd Weahinn Powstor 


Bush-Beach Company, Dept. 5. F., Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART 


Continued from page 103 


Christmas diners, besides all the other 
dishes which with Christmas are one and 
inseparable. 

Amos’s prophecy about the weather 
proved to be correct; Christmas morning 
dawned pure and white, with the snow 
packed hard on the roads as he had hoped 
it would be. 

They were up very early, starting the 
dinner and setting to rights the already 
immaculate little house. The top of the 
range was covered with steaming pots and 
kettles, and savory, spicy odors came from 
the oven. The table was stretched out to 
threshing-day length and was laid with 
the best linen and silver the house afford- 
ed. The blinds were raised in the parlor, 
and the piano, unopened since Jim’s going, 
was csrefully dusted and the music ar- 
range in conspicuous piles. A cheerful 
fire spluttered and crackled on the hearth. 
In one corner there was a tree, with home- 
made decorations but dazzling neverthe- 
less, in its ropes of popcorn eran 
and ornaments cut from colored paper. 

After what seemed to Martha an end- 
less period of waiting the cousins arrived, 
and a little while afterward a truck came 
from the construction camp, bringing the 
boys. They carefully explained to the 
beaming host and hostess that they had 
brought two extras because they couldn’t 
bear to leave them behind, and Martha 
assured them there was plenty for all. 

Such a jolly set the visitors were! Very 
soon their reserve, if there ever was any, 
vanished completely, and the old house 
rang with merriment, such as, according to 
Amos, hadn’t been heard there in many a 
day. The chief engineer could play the 
piano and the boys sang exceptionally 
well, and to please Amos and Martha 
they sang all the old Christmas hymns and 
carols|they could find. Itall brought back 
memories of other Christmases, but there 
was no sadness. For some strange reason 
Jim seemed very near. 

And the dinner! One of the cousins, 
peering into the pots before the meal was 
served, declared that Martha had cooked 
enough for a hundred; but when she saw 
the enormous quantities of food disa 
pearing she wondered if there would ‘ld be 
anything left for supper. 

After pie and cake and plum puddin 
they lingered at the table and Amos tol 
them stories of the early days, when he 
and Martha had lived in a log cabin and 
had trapped to earn a livelihood while 
their land was being cleared. 

“T hear a motor somewhere,” Amos said, 
interrupting his own story. 

“Someone speeding along with his cut- 
out open, probably,” one of the visitors 
volunteered. 

All sat silent a moment, listening. The 
roar of the motor grew louder and louder. 
“Tt’s loud enough to be right in the 
barnyard,”’ Martha said, peering out the 
window. “Why! It’s not an automobile— 
a big airplane is makin’ circles right over 
the barn!” 

They rose as one person and scampered 
into the yard. Kieglene visitors were still 
real occasions in this little country com- 
munity. 

Sure enough, above the barn lot a huge 
plane was making enormous circles, each 
time coming a little nearer the ground. 
The whir of the engine had become a 
deafening roar. Lower and lower it came 
until they could see a figure in the cockpit 
and another in the observer's seat behind. 
The one in the rear seat leaned over 
slightly and waved his hand to the watch- | FRAN 
ers below. With another roar the plane 















5 Tube Radio Set 
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BIGGEST S TUBE VALUE ON THE 
MARKET—AMERICAN RADYNOLA 
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DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work gone wickly. Best're- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never- 
fade. Seeeecchen tor pricelist andsamples, 


. 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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Send For Catalog. 








swooped almost to the ground and a huge 
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kage dro over the side, fallin 

Pit the lot. Then the plane shot Rone. 4 
the hand waved once more, and before any 
of the onlookers could recover their breath, 
it was thousands of feet above the earth 
and headed towards the east. — 

The package was carried triumphantly 
into the house. Examination revealed the 
fact that it was addressed to Mrs. Amos 
Hershey. “I’ve had packages delivered 
all kinds of ways,” she said delightedly, 
“but never one from the air before.” She 
looked again at the handwriting and at 
once her eyes filled with tears, her hands 
trembled so she could not unfasten the 
wrappings and one of the boys volunteered 
to do it for her. . 

There were, besides curios of all de- 
scriptions, a pair of warm, fur-lined mit- 
tens for Amos, and a wonderfully woven 
Chinese shawl for Martha. “Isn’t it a 
beauty!” she beamed, holding it up for 
inspection. As the shawl opened an en- 


velope fell to the floor. Just for an instant | Reporte 


lips and hands trembled, and she couldn’t 
pick it up. But back came the calmness 
and self-possession that had helped her to 
meet so many crises in her life, and she 
opened it and read to the group: 

“My dear, big-hearted lovin 
and the best mother in the world, I am 
sending you these little gifts, which are 
by no means the measure of my love for 

you. 

“T have been on a long itinerary, far 
away from the mail boats and I thought at 
firgt that I could not get a message to you 
om, Christmas. But in Nanking I met 
Ligutenant Binkly—whom you will re- 
member—the boy with the broken arm 
who came home from camp with me. He 
was going home by the next steamer and 
said fe'd deliver this packag 


afternoon spin for him. 

“T need not say how much I long to be 
at home with you. But I shan’t be lonely 
or unhappy—you know, a strange thing 
occurred. An American lady, wife of one 
of the government officials, called and 
invited me to the consulate for dinner. 


She was unknown to me. I can’t imagine | * 


how it happened. ; ; 

“One of the first Christmas stories you 
ever taught me was that of Tiny Tim, who, 
with his twisted little body, still found so 
much to be happy over and who had 
Christmas in his heart. I’m keeping 
Christmas in my heart, and around on the 
other side of the world two others are 
keeping it too, so we’re very near to each 
other, aren’t we? And now, as Tiny Tim 
observed, ‘God bless us every one.’ 

“‘Affectionately, 
“Jim.” 

Martha folded up the letter and looked 
at the silent group surrounding her; she 
smiled happily, holding the precious 
shawl to her heart. No one spoke; it 
seemed that there was nothing that could 


be said. f 
Suddenly remembering her guests, 
Martha put the gifts back into the box 


and said brightly: “My! Wasn’t that air- 
plane a mammoth thing! Now let’s play 
some good old-fashioned games. ‘Goi 
to Jerusalem’ used to be Amos’s favorite. 

Everyone stayed until evening. After 
Martha had watched the singing truckload 
of boys de for the camp, and Amos 
had s to tewn with the cousins, she 
shut the door a and surveyed her 
dishevelled house. It had been such a 
ved day! And her happiness was com- 
plete. 

Tenderly she took the shawl from its 
wrappings and hu it to her heart. 
The tears came but she smiled thru them. 
“Christmas in the heart,” she whispered. 
“‘Iim glad I taught him that. And may it 
be.like Tiny Tim said, ‘God bless us every 
one.” Tho I shouldn’t ask for any more 
blessings—I’m thankful that He hears and 
answers the prayers of old mothers.” 


father, | M 
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BALANCE ON EASY TERMS 


Here is a long-distance Two -Tube outfit which 
will bring to you and your family practically 
all the wonders and delights of Radio. With it 
in your home you can get station after station 
at a turn of the dial and enjoy 

—the latest world news. 

= great si ereneuras and bands. 
—the great radio fun-mekerss = 


y crop, market and weather reports. 
is complete with finest Batteries, Aerial, Head 
lain lastrastions her sae ee with each set. 
t ‘or opera’ sent with each se 
Satisfaction guaranteed. You take no risk. 
We also furnish complete 5-Tube Set with Loud 
for as low as $37.00 down. 


’ Write for Free Catalog Folder 
Our Reference—any Bank in Chicago 


ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
2197 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, II. 
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Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Quick Stitchery for Last Minute Gifts 


Transfer Designs Direct From This Page to Your Material 


By RUBY SHORT McK IM 


ITH Christmas just around the corner, these suggestions 
Wins come in as a lifesaver. Materials may be on 

hand, or if not they can be selected from the simplest 
stock of staples. The patterns are here, to be transferred 
directly from this page thru a sheet of carbon paper and em- 
broidered in stitches that any amateur needleworker can do 
very easily and quickly. 

The pansy peckit for house dress, apron or child’s frock is a 
patch of lavender, bright yellow or brown, embroidered with 
purple and yellow or orange edges, with a center of black and 
yellow. If one of the colors repeats on collar and cuffs, so much 
the better. 

The fat little rose motif is small enough for a needlebook 
or repeated border-fashion would be large enough for curtains! 
It is a most usable little design, so quickly done in two values 
(or shades) of pink and green. The French knot border may be 
deeper pink like the center, or it may be black. 
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The bird-and-berries design is openses for uSe on pillow 
cases, scarf or a child’s apron. The bird is black or blue with 
orange beak and legs, the berries two values of red, with blos- 
som ends, twig and the bird’s eye done in black. 

The pond lily is to be used either as a center scallop or de- 
tached as shown in the small sketches. It may be in all white 
or with yellow French knots and green leaves. It may be 
worked most quickly in outline stitch, with French knot centers 
for the flower; if the design, however, is used for a center scallop 
as in the topmost small sketch, a buttonhole edge must be used 
across the bottom. 

In order to make this page worth just as much as possible 
to you, it will be well to make several copies of the design with 
tissue paper, then transfer them by means of carbon paper to 
the material on which they are to be worked. Otherwise the 
page will soon be torn and further copying will then be almost 
impossible. 
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For tay ‘=e Se 
lected whole y east in easy- 
to-take form—a dietary 
corrective to stimulate *the 
appetite, improve diges- 
tion and help you get 
greater strength and en- 
ergy from your food. Take 











ee and see how N 
muc tter and stronger 0 Se 
youfeel. At all druggists. Send for 
Send for free sample and wr 

vies ‘ive circular SF- FREE booklet Add * 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Wonderful Mies — ns 








is Bread 


Delicious as it is, when served on your table in the 
usual ways, there is a new delight in store for you when 
first you try Yeast Foam home-made bread in your 
turkey dressing. (Its texture and, most of all, its rich, 
creamy flavor, impart a new, incomparable zest to the 
dressing. And what is so essential as good dressing to 
a plump and well-cooked fowl? (| Whenever and 
wherever you use bread, remember that for half a 

century Yeast Foam has been the choice of mil- 

lions of America’s most gifted home bread-makers. 


eal 





Ask our expert what you want to know about bread baking 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of 
Agriculture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, 
yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
C) Please send yeast cake for Cl Please send me sample 


baking and free booklet, Yeasi Foam Tablets, a 
ora Real Making Bread.” tonic food for health. 
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"The Imported Melotte Cream Separator is the only separator in this 
country with a suspended self-balancing bowl. This bowl automati- 
cally and naturally balances itself exactly like a spinning top. There 
is nothing the Melotte bowl can do but to get into perfect balance 
as it spins. With perfect balance, there can be no vibration— 
mo cream waste. 


The Imported Melotte Cream Separator never has to be rebalanced. 
It is always in perfect balance. It positively cannot get out of bal- 
ance—never vibrates—and never wastes cream. It always skims 
just the same, just as perfectly after 10 years of service as when new. 


This diagram shows how the self-balancing bowl Melotte gets all 
the cream when it is new and when it is old: 





| SYRS 1OYRS iSYRS 20 YRS 25) 








The ordinary two-bearing bowl separator that requires a workman to 
balance by hand remains in balance and skims satisfactorily only 
when new. By wear and use, it soon loses its perfect balance. The 
bow! starts to vibrate. Faulty skimming begins and grows worse and 
worse day by day, wasting more and more cream until finally the 
bow! must be returned to the factory to be rebalanced. 

This diagram shows the waste of cream through faulty skimming 
until it gets so bad the bowl has to be rebalanced, when cream 
waste is stopped temporarily, only to begin again, until the machine 
is completely worn out. The areas in red represent your loss in cream, 
| ieee SYRS icoYRS is YRS 20yYRS 2 
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* BOWL SENT TO FACTORY TO BE REBALANCED 


READ THESE LETTERS—Proof that the Melotte gets 
the Cream which the out-of-balance separators waste! 


“I was able to get as much cream from 3 cows 
with the Melotte as we did with our old separa- 
tor from 6 cows,""—R, P. Jenkins, Avon, Minn, 


“My cream check was $7.00 more for 2 weeks 
than it was with my old — —,""— Joe Stenquist 
Mt. Carroll, IL 


The Melotte Separator, H.B. BABSON, U.S. Mgr. 
2443 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-19, Chicago, IIl. 4 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any wav, please send me the Melotte catalog 
which tells the full story of this wonde rful separator and Mr. Jules Melotte, its 
inventor and your offer of ‘‘Don't Pay fcz 4 Months.” 4 


(Print name and address plainly) 


Peet OGfee-«occcccccccccecccccccnceceeeee ccc oe cen es-- +--+ ++ eee cocesece i 
County State--------- — 
How many cows do you milk? a ee | 
Yes, we have a milker which is bound to in-g 
Milking Machine § terest you— Melotte quality—reasonably is 
iced—terms. Check here if interested. 


FARMING 





We will send you an Imported Belgian 
Melotte Cream Separator and you don’t 
pay us for 4 months. Free Trial. Return- 
able at our expense. Write for Free Book 
and all about this great offer—TODAY! 


We make this offer because we know there is no other separator 
in the world equal to the Melotte and we want to prove it to you. 
Use it just as if it were your own machine. Put it to every pos- 
sible test. Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is 
easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has only one half the 
tinware of other sep ; , — sy 
Turns so eas- — my 
ily that bowl spins for 
25 minutes after you 
stop cranking unless 
brake is applied. No 
other separator ; or 
needs a bra 
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Does This Government 
Bulletin Hit You? 


U. S. Govt. Bulletin No. 201 says:— 
“cA perfectly balanced bowl is abso- 
lutely necessary for perfect skimming.” 


This GOVERNMENT STATEMENT 

should convince you of the folly of attempt- 

ing to skim with a separator that has a 

bow] which must be balanced periodically. 
Pree fe 


Send the 
FREE Coupon 


The man who buys a separator without knowing the 
full story of the Melotte is not doing himself justice. He 
is shutting his eyes to better skimming, and a certain 
and positive saving of cream. The extra cream a Melotte 
will get will pay for a separator in a year. Fill out the 
FREE coupon and let us send you the FREE Melotte 
Book which illustrates and fully explains the workings 
of this wonderful separator. 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 
19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 25-19, Chicago, Ill, 
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